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FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


IN UNIQUE RECITALS OF BEETHOVEN SONGS 














MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle 


Telephone: 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe May 1 to Oct, 1 
Teatro d'Arte Modena, Milan 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 


J. HL 





SCHOOL 
Musical Stenog- 


BURT 
q Ror Teateleg, y : 
raphy, Normat Course in Public and Private 
Schoo! Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


M, F. 


Sight-Singin 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for T. ere 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 


CARL 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pustic Recrracs Given at Lermevas 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





» 
’URDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
New York 


Studio: 245 West 75th Street, 
Phone: Endicott 2565 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
ew York City 


Telephone: Circle 6130 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


MRS. 


New York 
4468 


A, 


136 East 78th Street 








FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen MeQuhae 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE, AND TEACHER 
outer American Academy gi Teapner eis Singing 


144 East 62d Street, New York 
/ 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 


E. 
1350 Circle 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opers Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan O H vam , A 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N, 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert — Coacun — Repertoire 


Reopen e Ha 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S, Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 


| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu ror Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 





ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedrai 





MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall : New York 
J. Cartall, Sew 


MME. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and arse 


Sry 1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. j 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


New York 


Phones: 





ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


nF 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ang COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall 


5u West 67th Sirens | New York City 


Studios 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacuinG ano Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
and Musical Director, Harlem, 
ork, Presbyterian Chure 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
‘elephone: Endicott 3841 


Organist New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 


ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VLOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone: Decatur 2525 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, Sompucros VIOLINIST, 
NSTRUCTOR 
A. Selene Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 


Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 








Phone: 3967 Fordham 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacher oF Piano and Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
: Only Abvensed, Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANU 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelssa 9204 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RuesBerG, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3659. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano ? 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


rts—Recitals—Instruction 
135 West 72d coe, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


Cone 
Studios: 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member the Ame Academ 
Tat of "Sinoina cid 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 rire 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Playing Simplified for 


Mats inners 
Studio: 507 West ike Street, New York City 


Telephone Cathedral 2661 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : N 
Phone: Lenox 3158 neti aay 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELGES GEORGES PBAKLANOFF, 


DIA 
York City 


132 West rah al : New 
Phone: Endicott 0180 “Adolph Witschard, Secy, 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 

Noster of Calvary Choir 

E PRODUCTION 


OIC 
RTHUR R. HARTINGTO 
20 oa 23rd Street : ¥: , ar... 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful | seoshing and 


concertizi 
Address: 155 West 1 Soi see Png New York 
1 ye 4778 Morningside 


» Mondays 
(Stamford ter Tew nay Nae Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New Yorx: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, How York 
Tel: Circle 542 


Elementary and Advanced eels Lessons 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





. $403 Carseaio Hall, N. Y. Ci 
Studios: } 1983 Carrell st. Brocka, | NY 
Residence: 1362 Grand C cogren, 3, Y . City 
re Symphonic Ensemble” of Pr Prof _ 
ymphony a be 
hood ay 
make’ Music Cle Chis ae ters, Settle- 


Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
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DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 2 
Piano, viola. Cello, Voice, 
moose, A and En- 

semble Playin 
For Terms and ee address 


307 West 90th St., New York 
Riverside 4420. 


§ MARGOLIS carn 


& 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York ae 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


5ROSSI- DIEHL 

















o CERT SOPRANO 
r stl BW" 8 oO Bu New York 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
RECITALS—ORATORIO 


Manegement: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


ne —Coaching 


Hotel ng 203 West 54th St. 
New You City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: Head of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res., St. George, Ss. 
Phones: Endicott 9331— “Tompkinsville 3385. 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Buite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Soclety 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests andto promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 











MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and que oe ranteed. 
National vane RN a watcorganising 
Studio 33, Metropolitan so eo 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 








8 East 8th Street New York City 
R BN] Conductor 
$ Coaching tor 
M Church and 
oO Masical Director . Oratorio 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


“WOULD YOU” 


A Mabelanna Corby it 





ORBY-LEWI 
NCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 





COURIER 
OFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 





Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 
R. Barth, Sec’y 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. ¥. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyw 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 

“Singer and vocal pedagogue.” “‘Internationally recog- 
ERT gig hee Ka 

Oratorio and cn Lecitle Lawrence’ snd 
many other successful si 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, Dsl York 
Phone: 5840 Endico 
Residence: 1 Bennett rant 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 





Ohio. 








LYNNWOOD ORGANIST 
FARNAM sa 
New York City 





cn HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | * 


“FIRST POSITION” 








“La FOREST HUM” 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


F STALLINGS 


6 East 26th St. ew York City 
Tel. Ceseiteute 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City, 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
ast season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
udson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
ish, Bred Patton, 
\ an. Vreeland 
‘elephone Circle 2634 

















Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River = 


Annual Summer Master Classes 
Singers and Texchers—Les , Ba 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Telephones: Endicott 6654, 3650 


™~ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
ra 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1926 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















LESLEY 





= 
Phone Prospect 1118 








ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Resistant Canduct: 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: we by ay dee Street, New York 


j FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th 5t.,N. Y.C. 
- Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmbarst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals uss 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Seles with New York Philharmonic 


d Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
‘aruneen Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City | 




















LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF rey 


Published by J. Fischer & B 
care Musical Countme, 437 $a ‘are, N. ¥ 


WARFORD <== 











3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


-@- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


LAURIE MERRILL 
Soprano 
Spanish, French, Russian and Old English 
Costume Recitals 
Mg't. Mollie Croucher, yeirepeliton Opera House, 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS “x; 


537 West 12ist St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 


RUBANNI Soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Kesslere Photo 











Concert 
Accompanist 








PrCg>e | m=~Zoc> 











gle. 
y Baily Sining unique reputation.”— 
687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEORGE STEWART Me MANUS 


Pianist, on oy with 
ean Gerardy 

A i _ hdert, Alexander 

Heinemann, 1 Titta Ruffo, Pabie Casals, Povia Frijsh, 


Jean G 
Coac and Ensemble Pla: 
Personal “Gatching Fifth ‘Avenne, dt York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOooD 


Co alto 
RECITALS—ORATORIOW- TEACHING 
Adios Dudley Buck Studi eh West End 

Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 11). 











New York 

















Msronen a 
1438 2 ae BARITONE 
2 vel Hh Fine Arts Building - --.--.-.-- ~ Chicago 
A Fr T 
FR RA F' r 10: 
5 Concert - TENOR - Oratorio Cc tra Sr Ree idg., 
R Care of Frank La Forge © Studio 18, 1425 B’way, New York City “ 
14 West 68th St. New York City Telephone: 6251 Penn 
w Concert E 
* GEHRKEN Organist | | HARTHAN ARENDT 
ne comman 
R Brookiyn Ea, Soprano 
E 
N 


s 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 





243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, til. 
S Kimball 
RAISA Endorses o Bldg. 
NAKUTIN ?P caicaco 
VOCAL TEACHER O ILL. 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Emma X56 DAMBMANIN] 





NTRALTO 
Singing; limited of lis sccepted 
Residence Studio, 137 West, “aa Bt Southland 
Singers Society. Lue and Vera Stetkewies 


accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


- ‘tte Stay 8 Oh eee 
it: a 
— Veitceos Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Oranges om Director, Brick Church, eee 


Beata Pith ping 5 
Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Alse teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 9tad STREET NEW YORK CiTY 














BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rc: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIS 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. f. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


biscie. Ss ots JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER + SINGING 
Studio, ow West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7641 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 














Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and tie Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume sumbers, 


specialties. 
Address—15 West 11th St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan pera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th. St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cond 
E. PLOTNIKOFF Russias laperial Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all la 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytowa-on-the-Hudsos, N.Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 

















NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all information apply to the Président. 


1730 Broadway, New York 





4 MUSICAL COURIER 


May 15, 1924 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 
Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 














RIDGELY’S 69th -REGT. BAND 


moun & Sieer Soloist 
1247 eae ton Avenue, New York City 
Tel. 0610J Rhinelander 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


AL OF HARMONY" 
Author of oy and Gomponition 


Office: 





Instructor of at others. 
isl Wi t ooh & New York 
Studion { 51) Weet 180th Bi, New York 
Wadsworth 8760 


Also Correspondence Courses, Tel, 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
635 Liecole Piace, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


‘DAVIS =ee= 


I. MISERENDINO 


Violinist and Teache 
New York City 


tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 





That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 











sep Telephone, Columbus 6737 srl at i “the “ 
“yee in a,’ 
WILLIAM REDDICK “Mazurka No.2,’"The Palms,” 
Pianist-Co and av p- aw Al all the other 





standard classics. 


Insist on Cnbey Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll aes the sees 

music at a real sa deal with 


Teacher of Plan e— Coaching of Songs 
310 Weel O6th Si., A. 1. Tel.; Riverside 10021 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


eacher ot Se Stret Tue 








@ merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember, Century 
at 15c means a low profit for, 


NEW vane 15 res 3 Wed- 
o , Te y. TON! ch 6 evens weary ures, 

Y. 
Seley of the Briende of 











LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A_weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERALD" for 3d fivgs ves all the latest news 
of the musical world, Subscription 4 dollars 
a year, post free. 

A monthly, Ma SACKBUT” is a Gon 
oughly sound and interesting shilling re- 
view, edited Greville. brilliant young singer, 
Ursula Grevi Subscription 3 dollars a 


er are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Led. 
24 Bernere Street, London, W. 1. England 
New York Correspondent: Capt. Jereme Hart. 











SHEET MUSIC 











“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE 4 CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 byw Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker $3 

q Its continued use 1o such institutions | as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its eee tone 
qualities and durability 2 4 
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METROPOLITAN PLANS FOR 1924-25 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza Makes Annual Announcement Before Sailing for Summer in Europe 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who sailed May 14 for Europe on the 
steamship Paris, made his annual spring statement outlining 
his definite plans for next season, which will begin Mon- 
day evening, November 3. Mr. Gatti-Casazza said: 

“I desire to express my thanks to the subscribers and 
the public in general for their faithful and generous patron- 
age. I am very grateful to the president of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, for the 
new proof of confidence he has given me and for the praise 
he has so graciously bestowed upon me publicly. 1 feel 
very proud and honored by this compliment, as I also do in 
remaining still for a long period at the 
head of an institution which is unique in 
the world and whose indisputable success 
has grown steadily year by year. This 
artistic, administrative and technical suc- 
cess, I may add, has obtained during the 
season just closed not only in New York 
but also in all the cities in which the 
Metropolitan Opera Company gave per- 
formances, a substantial recognition on 
the part of public opinion, 

“These results, however, serve above 
all to create a still stronger sense of re- 
sponsibility on my part and on the part 
of my worthy collaborators, as well as 
to strengthen our aims always to main- 
tain the highest possible standard in our 
productions and constantly give greater 
satisfaction to the patrons of the institu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza confirmed his pre- 
vious announcement of his complete pro- 
gram, stating that he will give during the 
season the following novelties: Gio- - 
vanni Gallurese, by Italo Montemezzi, in 
Italian, and Jenufa, by Leo Janacek, in 
German. In addition there will be the 
following revivals: La Gioconda, by 
Ponchielli, in Italian; Falstaff, by Verdi, 
in Italian; Dinorah, by Meyerbeer, in 
Italian; La Juive, by Halevy, in French; 
Les Contes D’Hoffmann, by Offenbach, 
in French; Pelleas et Melisande, by De- 
bussy, in French; Gétterdammerung and 
Rheingold, by Wagner, in German. 
Petrushka, ballet by Igor Stravinsky. 

Mr. Gatti said further that he took 
pleasure in announcing the engagement 
of the following new artists: Tullio Sera- 
fin, who has been chief conductor at the 
Teatro alla Scala of Milan; Nanny Lar- 
sen-Todsen, soprano, from the Stockholm 
Opera House; Maria Miller, soprano, 
from the Munich Opera House; Toti Dal 
Monte, soprano, from La Scala, of Milan 
(by arrangement with Charles L. Wag- 
ner); Joan Ruth, soprano (American) ; 
Mary Bonetti, contralto (American) ; 
Ralph Errolle, tenor (American) ; Fran- 
cesco Seri, basso, 

The artists who have been re-engaged 
are as follows: (Sopranos) Frances 
Alda, Grace Anthony, Lucrezia_ Bori, 
Ellen Dalossy, Yvonne d’Arle, Florence 
Easton, Minnie Egener, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Nannette Guilford, Louise Hunter, 
Marie Jeritza, Queena Mario, Mary Mel- 
lish, Nina Morgana, Frances Peralta, 
Rosa Ponselle, Delia Reinhardt, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Laura Robertson, Marcella 
Roeseler, Charlotte Ryan, Thalia Sabanie- 
va, Lenora Sparkes, Marie Sundelius, 
Marie Tiffany, Phradie Wells; (mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos) Merle Alcock, = 
Cecil Arden, Karin Branzell, Ina Bour- 
skaya, Julia Claussen, Raymonde De- 
launois, Jeanne Gordon, Kathleen How- 
ard, Marie Mattfeld, Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Sigrid Onegin, Marion Telva, Hen- 
riette Wakefield; (tenors) Angelo Bada, 
Max Bloch, Mario Chamlee, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Miguel Fleta, Beniamino Gigli, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Morgan Kingston, Rud- . clea 
olf Laubenthal, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giovanni Martinelli, 
George Meader, Giordano Paltrinieri, Curt Taucher, Armand 
Tokatyan; (baritones) Vincente Ballester, Edmund Burke, 
Thomas Chalmers, Louis d’Angelo, Giuseppe Danise, Giu- 
seppe De Luca, Arnold Gabor, Millo Picco, Vincenzo Re- 
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sohn, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. 
Aeolian Hall in January and February. 
appearances in California and was 8o well received that she has been reéngaged 
asx soloist with the San Francisco and the Los Angeles orchestras, 
months of October and November the pianist is engaged for concerts in Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and France. 


schiglian, Titta Ruffo, Carl Schlegel, Freidrich Schorr, Gus- 
tav Schutzendorf, Antonio Scotti, Lawrence Tibbett, Clar- 
ence Whitehill; (bassos) Paolo Ananian, Paul Bender, 
Michael Bohnen, Feodor Chaliapin, Adamo Didur, William 
Gustafson, Pompilio Malatesta, Jose Mardones, Giovanni 
Martino, Leon Rothier, James Wolf; (conductors), Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek, Artur Bodanzky, Louis Hasselmans, 
Gennaro Papi; (assistant conductors) Fausto Cleva, Ric- 
cardo Dellera, Antonio dell’ Orefice, Carlo Edwards, Paul 
Eisler, Wilfrid Pelletier, Karl Riedel, Georg Sebestyen, Vit- 
torio Verse; (chorus master) Giulio Setti; (technical di- 
rector) Edward Siedle; (stage directors) Samuel Thew- 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER, 


who next December will give six recitals in twelve days in New York, presenting 
a cycle of works by composers of the Romantic School—Weber, Schubert, Mendels- 
She will be heard in two piano recitals in 
Mme. Schnitzer has just returned from 
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man, Wilhelm Von Wymetal; (stage manager) Armando 
Agnini; (assistant stage managers) Oscar Sanne, Lodovico 
Viviani; (premiere danseuse and ballet mistress) Rosina 
Galli; (ballet master) Ottokar Bartik; (premier danseur ) 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio; (mime and danseur) Alexis Kosloff ; 


During the 


(solo danseuses) Florence Rudolph and Lilian Ogden. 

There are a few changes from last year’s list of artists. 
Edmund Burke, the Canadian baritone, who has been with 
the company before, returns again to its ranks. The fol- 
lowing artists, who were listed last year, do not appear on 
this year’s list: Suzanne Keener, Barbara Kemp, Margaret 
Romaine, Flora Perini, Pietro Audisio, Orville Harrold, 
Renato Zanelli, Italo Picchi, Roberto Moranzoni (conduc- 
tor), August Berger (ballet master). 





Society for the Publication of American Music 
Announcement 


A joint meeting of the board of directors and its advisory 
committee for the purpose of selecting the compositions to 
be published for the season of 1923-24, was held on the 
afternoon of March | at the studio of 
Edwin T. Rice, 15 West Sixty-seventh 
street, New York. At this meeting all 
the compositions submitted for publica- 
tion and «eeommended by the advisory 
committee to be heard by the judges, 
were played before them. In a later 
executive session, the following were 
chosen as the works to be published by 
= the society for the fifth season, 1923- 
1924: Sonata for violin and piano, David 

= Stanley Smith, Conn.; sonata for two 
violins and. piano, Albert Stoessel, New 
York. These works will be printed and 
issued to the members on or about Octo- 
ber 15, 1924. 

The musicians who graciously gave 
= their services to the society for the prep 
= aration and the playing of the several 
' compositions are: (piano) Howard 
= Brockway, Gaston Dethier (Institute of 
= Musical Art), Mrs. Edwin Ideler; (vio- 
lin) Ottaker Cadek (The New York 
String Quartet), Edouard Dethier (In- 
stitute of Musical Art), Edwin Ideler, 
Mrs, Alix Young-Maruchess; (viola) 
Mrs. Alice Young-Maruchess, G. Arthur 
Tuthill; (cello) C’Zelma Crosby (The 
Euphonic Trio); (flute) Georges Bar 
rére; (tenor) Harold M. Dearborn 
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Riegger Wins Berkshire Prize 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., an- 
nounces the award of the $1,000 prize of- 
fered by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge for the 
best chamber-music work entered in the 
- 1924 competition to Wallingford Riegger 
>= of New York City. The prize compo- 
sition, written for four voices and a small 
chamber orchestra of seven instruments, 
is a musical setting to the poem of Keats, 
La Belle Dame sans Merci 

Mr. Riegger, born in Albany, Ga., 1885, 
is a former graduate of the Institute of 
Musical. Art in New York. He continued 
his studies at the Royal Academy in Ber 
lin and has won success as a conductor 
in Germany as well as in America. In 
1922 he won the Paderewski Prize for 
a piano trio. He is the first native Amer- 
ican to win the Berkshire Prize and his 
work will have its original performance 
at the coming Berkshire Festival of 
Chamber Music at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Frederick Jacobi, also of New York 
City, was awarded honorable mention 
for his composition, Two Assyrian 
Prayers, for soprano and chamber or- 
chestra. The jury consisted of Eric De 
Lamarter, Chicago; Carl Engel, Wash- 
ington; Edward Burlingame Hill, Cam- 
bridge; Albert Stoessel, New York, and 
Augustus S. Vogt, Toronto. One hun- 
dred and six compositions were submitted 
from twelve different equntriepy w sy 





Dates of European Festivals 

London, May 12 (By Cable).—Supple- 
menting the list of music festivals in 
Europe, published in a recent number of 
this paper, the dates for the following fes- 
tivals are now definitely announced for the first time: 

Prague, Smetana Celebration and I. S. C. M. 
May 25 to June 7 

Donaueschingen, Chamber Music, July 18 to 20 

Salzburg, I. S. C. M. Chamber Concerts, August 5-9, (¢ 


Ill. 
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Ericu Korncotp To MARRY 
Vienna, April 19.—Erich Wolfgang Korngold announces 
his forthcoming marriage to Lucy Sonnenthal, grand- 
daughter of Adolf Von Sonnenthal, the once celebrated 
actor from the Vienna Burgtheater, who has repeatedly 
toured the United States. The Korngold wedding which 
will take place on April 30, is the outcome of a romance 
of many years’ standing. Pp... B. 
PusBLicATIONS BY CARNEGIE TrusT AWARD 
London, April 22—The following works have been ap- 
proved by the trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust for publication under the trust award: 


Arthur Benjamin, Pastoral Fantasia, for string quartet. 
Gerald Finzi, A Severn Rhapsody, for chamber orchestra. 


C. Armstrong Gibbs, The Blue Peter, a comic opera for small cast. 
Ivor Gurney, The Western Playland, a song-cycle on works by 
A, E. Housman. 


Cyril Scott, quintet for piano and strings. 
iB et alton, quartet for piano and strings. 
W. G. Whittaker, A Lyke-wake dirge for chorus and orchestra, ded- 
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icated to the memory of those students of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, who fell in the war, 

A special feature of these awards is the general high 
standard of the works submitted and the fact that the ad- 
judicators have recommended for publication one more work 
St. Francis, with incidental music also by Boughton. 

’. 


VIENNA VoLKsopeR CLOSED By STRIKE 
Vienna, April 28—The Volksoper, where Dr. Fritz 
Stiedry is to take charge of the directoral duties early in 
May, is closed as a result of an orchestral strike, and the 
prospects for a resumption of the performances are rather 
doubtful. Mayor Seitz declared officially today that there 


is no foundation in the rumors that the municipality will 
take the Volksoper, or the Staatsoper, under its financial 
management. P. B. 
WEINGARTNER’S FAREWELL VIENNA VOLKSOPER 
Vienna, April 20.—A performance of Parsifal at the 
Volkesoper last night, under Weingartner’s baton, marked 
the end of Weingartner’s directorship at the house which 
he has held for five years past. The production was ex- 
cellent, especially in its orchestral part. According to 
tradition, there was no applause throughout the evening, but 
at the end the entire company of the Volksoper assembled 
on the stage to bid Weingartner farewell. P. B. 
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FurTwANGLer To Visit Great Britain THis 
London, April 22—Furtwangler is to visit London this 
fall and will conduct the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra on 
November 20 and the London Symphony Orchestra on 
three successive dates. ~.G 


(Additional News on page 52) 
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DIE TOTE STADT FAILS TO ENTHUSE BERLIN 


The Critics’ Embarrassment—Puccini’s Tabarro Also Disappoints, While Lortzing Revival Delights—Klemperer, Kleiber 
and the Berlin Conductors’ War—Strauss Celebrates Himselfi—A Surfeit of Chamber Music—Many 
Singers and a Pianist 


Berlin, April 13.—After a “triumphal march” across some 
fifty operatic stages in Germany, Austria and—the United 
States, Korngold’s fantastic opera, Die tote Stadt, in the 
presence of its composer, had its Berlin premiére in the 
Staatsoper last night. After its success through the coun- 
try one had every reason to expect a triumphal entry into 
the capital, but this did not take place. True, there was 
the usual excitement of a first night, plenty of applause, 
calling the composer before the curtain, etc., etc., but this 
perfunctory pomp did not hide from anybody the fact that 
the opera was not a success in Berlin, There was no spon- 
tancity in the audience's enthusiasm, and the comment in the 
lobbies was unanimously adverse. Indeed, at the dress re- 
hearsal, where there was no necessity for make-believe, there 
was a painful silence at the end of each act, 

Was it the fault of the performance? Sure enough, we 
had no Jeritza to give the sensational touch; but Lotte Leh- 
mann, of the Vienna Opera, as Marietta, was good enough 
to hear and look upon, and the rest of the cast excellent, 
Richard Tauber, as the morbidly lyrical Paul, was even 
hailed as a German Caruso (which, with the modifying ad- 
jective, may be allowed to pass), and Arthur Fleischer, as 
Frank, made as much of the role as any baritone may be 
expected to do, Indeed, under the genuinely Viennese baton 
of Georg Szell, the production ought to have satisfied the 
composer's desire in every way. If the “dreamlike fantasy” 
of the second and third acts, then, impressed one as a mix- 
ture of cheap spiritualism and musical comedy, and the 
“realism” of the beginning and end as artificial and banal 
sentimentality the fault is no one’s but the composer's and 
the librettist’s. Indeed, the Berlin critics, by admitting 
the operatic possibilities of the book (which I fail to see) 
shift all the blame on Korngold himself. 

Their comment, however, is embarrassed rather than con- 
temptuous, which one feels it would be if Korngold were 
not a distinguished colleague's son. They speak of his great 
talent, his superior technic and his instinct for the stage, 
inferring perhaps that what he lacks is the ability to prove 
all these things. (It is as though a juggler knows all the 
tricks, but can't make them come off.) They feel that he is 
already “beyond” this “early” work, which therefore is not 
really representative, and they give him lots of good advice 
for the future, though it seems that he has not exactly lacked 
distinguished advice in the past. They indulge in the pious 
hope that, removed from the influence of Viennese “cliques,” 
young Erich, already grown fat in body and soul, will go 
through a reducing cure and yet produce the master-works 
worthy of his gifts. So much for public comment. Private- 
ly, however, they are intrigued by the puzzle of Korngold’s 

Fifty theaters—“‘and even New York.” . . 
Anotuer DisappoINTMENT 

Puccini, Léhar and Richard Strauss—these are the chief 
ingredients of Korngold’s work. “Finished” as they are, 
any one of the three veterans, to my mind, could still write 
a fresher work than this youth of twenty-five who knew all 
their tricks at fourteen, Strauss, who must regard every 
opera by Korngold or Schreker as a new vindication of him- 
self (the criticism of Schreker’s Irrelohe last week are 
said to have given him supreme pleasure), celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday by conducting the Domestic Symphony and 
Zarathustra in Berlin—and conducting them superlatively 
well, Léhar has just proven with his Frasquita (on for 
a long run in this town) that he is still in the ring. And 
Puccini, even in one of the weakest of his later works, Il 
Tabarro, still displayed more ability in the application of 
modern means than his Viennese disciple. 

I! Tabarro had its first Berlin performance at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus recently, and, divorced from its two 
companions of the Tryptich, it was bound to fall flat. The 
performance, too, was only mediocre, though Desider Zador 
as Marcel, Jaro Dworsky as Henri, and Clare Born as 
Georgette, gave remarkable characterizations in German 
of three typically French figures. Wilhelm Freund, who 
fills a gap in the chronic conductor's crisis of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus, did only passably well. The mise-en-scéne, with 
Notre Dame on a hill (!) was absurd. 

A PLeasant REVIVAL 

Morbid melancholy and pseudo-tragedy, the keynote of 
contemporary opera, finds no relief, it seems, except in the 
naive delights of the past. What a pleasant surprise to the 
present generation unfamiliar with the harmless and unpre- 
tentious diversions of a Lotzing to see that composer's 
Wildschiitz revived at Berlin's Volksoper, A real folk opera 
to justify the name of the institution, though nothing will 
justify the price of five dollars a seat at any opera house 
intended for the “folk!” 

Lortzing'’s Wildschiitz is eighty-two years old and its mel- 
odies as fresh as on the day they were written. It is comic 
opera in its best sense—gay, colorful and melodious, put to- 
gether by a musician’s hand, with ensembles (the famous 
billiard-room scene) and orchestral interludes in which here 
and there the spirit of Mozart seems alive. If New York 
can stand the Freischiitz it can certainly stand this; and the 
only obstacle in the way of producing these delightful lighter 
works, from Mozart to Planquette, is the lack of a smaller 
house—an Opéra Comique—that old dream of American con- 
noisseurs. 

The Wildschiitz revival of the Berlin Volksoper had the 
advantage of an excellent semi-modern setting, excellent 
stage management, and some remarkably good singers, in- 
cluding Leo Schiitzendorf (Schoolmaster Baculus), Wil- 
helm Guttmann (Count), Anni Frind (Gretchen) and Kurt 
Goritz (Pancantius). It will draw full houses, despite the 
unpopular prices, for some time to come. 

Tae Perreruat Conpuctors’ War. 


Berlin is in a perpetual stew about conductors. Political 
crises are nothing against the conflicts and worries of opera 
managements about their baton heroes. For the German 
conductor is a popular hero and against his claims of power 
the whims of prima donnas are as nothing. Opera houses 
plot against each other to win the services of a “musical 
director.” and as soon as they have won him their troubles 
begin, Either he wants all the prerogatives there are to be 
vested in him, or he uses his operatic position as a footstool 
for his personal popularity, to be exploited in various ways. 


success, 


The press, always against the commercial factors, usually 
defends the claims of the artist against the institution or of 
one artist against the other. For the last three months the 
Berlin papers have rarely been without reference to some 
conductorial “case” or other. 

We have had the Stiedry case, the Blech case the Szenkar 
case. Now there is a Kleiber case and a Klemperer case. 
It would be futile to weigh their merits, to report the thou- 
sand rumors that flit about. Here are three of the most 
recent facts: Leo Blech has definitely left the Deutsches 
Opernhaus, after publishing some semi-comic polemics in 
the daily papers which fail to clear the mystery; second, 
Otto Klemperer, of Cologne, whose capture by the Volksoper 
as “opera director” was a much advertised coup, has can- 
celled his contract before entering upon it, and third, Fritz 
Busch, engaged to conduct the majority of the Staatsoper’s 
subscription concerts, quit when it became clear that Mr. 
Kleiber, and not he, was to conduct the series next year, 
leaving the last three concerts of the season to his rival. 
Contracts to musical heroes in Germany are evidently 
scraps of paper as they are to “heroes” generally, . . . 

The two heroes of the day in Berlin, thanks to these 
various “scandals,” are Kleiber and Klemperer. Each 
backed by a numerous clique, these two champions entered 
the lists against each other in classical programs at the 
Philharmonic. Kleiber did Beethoven only, Klemperer the 
classic trinity. Both times the public worked very hard, 
evidently spurred on by the violence of the two champions. 
Kleiber’s conducting of the Weihe des Hauses overture was 
certainly remarkable, for it showed that Beethoven's opus 124 
is more than a perfunctory “occasional” work; and Klem- 
perer’s reading of Haydn’s C minor symphony, No. 95, too, 
was a vindication of the emotional values produced by the 
father of the symphony. But neither Kleiber's fifth nor 
Klemperer’s seventh Beethoven seemed to me to justify the 
fracas, After the Klemperer concert the audience gave an 
exhihition of mass insanity—dementia musicalia—such as I 
have not seen before, and the papers next day sang hymns 
of adoration to the new Messiah. The Klemperercult, which 
takes on threatening dimensions, is somehow identified with 
the Mahler cult, and in truth Klemperer does remind one— 
in his looks and gestures—strongly of Mahler. Being over 
six feet tall, he gives the impression of a magnified Mahler, 
who satisfies the popular conception of Mahler, as the 
wooden Hindenburg satisfied the popular conception of 
Hindenburg. He is said to possess also the brutality and 
fanaticism of a Mahler. All of which is not necessarily a 
proof that he possesses Mahler’s genius. At present he 
works too hard to have his results, excellent as they are, 
satisfied by the show. There is as yet more to see than to 
hear (in a qualitative rather than a quantitative sense). I do 
not think that Furtwangler will have to “look to his laurels,” 
but the danger of these competitions for public favor is that 
even a Furtwangler will pile Ossa upon Pelion in satisfying 
the public demands for Heroism. And what is it all about? 
Did Beethoven, when he wrote that idyllic seventh sym- 
phony, expect people to perspire in buckets over it? 

More Conpuctors 

With all due respect to these baton giants, I found a cer- 
tain relief in the precise elegance of Eugen Szenkar (an- 
other conductor who has been “wronged” by an opera house 
—the Volksoper), or the quiet directness of Emil Bohuke. 
These two conducted so-called soloists’ concerts, of which 
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they were nevertheless the outstanding figures. Szenkar 
conducted Strauss’ Don Juan with fire and dash; Bohuke 
did Brahms’ E minor with romantic warmth and dignity. 
Arnold Foldesy, cellist, and Max Rostal, youthful violinist, 
were the soloists, the latter playing Bohuke’s own concerto, 
already spoken of in these pages. 

A Surreir or CHAMBER Music 

There has been almost too much chamber music of late— 
too much, because it overlapped and could not possibly all be 
heard by the same pair ot ears. The famous Rosé Quar- 
tet, still playing with unsurpassed finish and sense of style 
gave four concerts in close succession, three devoted exclu- 
sively to the classics, one introducing a novelty—Korn- 
gold’s A major quartet, op. 16, written = the organization. 
the Budapest String Quartet, not heard here in nearly two 
years, also gave four concerts within nine days, each time 
playing at least one novelty. Then there were the fourth 
and fifth of the Havemann Quartet evenings, with new 
quartets by Kaminski and Schnabel, and pg, Quar- 
tet, who, with Prof. Leonid Kreutzer at the piano, “firsted” 
a trio by Hugo Leichtentritt—not to mention the local 
Kleingler, Roth and Petzko-Schubert Quartets, all of whom 
were heard in the fortnight just past. 

Only a word about the new works I was able to hear. 
Korngold’s quartet is a mixture of Viennese “Gefalligkeit,” 
and clever sentimentalism with occasional concessions to 
the “modernism” of the generation to which Erich is sup- 
posed to belong. “Ah, er macht mit”—‘“he is one of us,” 
one can hear them exclaim, when Zip! he goes back to the 
homeophonic waltz idiom of Wienerwald. Leichtentritt’s 
trio, too, flirts with dance rhythms (almost jazz in the 
scherzo), but is homogeneous in spirit and workmanship— 
polyphonic and well-knit as regards form. It has moments 
1 genuine melodic charm without ever being banal or 
cheap. 

Artur Schnabel’s second string quartet, written some ten 
years after the first (which made a complete “hit” at the 
Tonkiinstlerfest two years ago), is a hard nut to crack. 
Unsentimental, cerebral to a degree, it is nevertheless the 
natural expression of a musician who thinks and feels noth- 
ing but music. It is hyper-modern in the harmonic co- 
incidences of its very free polyphony; it is not without out- 
bursts of passion in the first movement, cruel in the daring 
of the last, preceded by an episode of almost ethereal qual- 
ity with long-held curiosity shifting flageolet harmonies 
over a low pedalpoint. A work that should be heard oftener 
to permit a real appreciation. 

The Budapesters brought two harmless but pleasing things 
from Holland and Denmark respectively: quartets by Dirk 
Schaffer, better known as a pianist, and J. L. Emborg. Also 
a more ambitious one by Willem Pijper, also Dutch, evinc- 
ing a modern polyphonic mastery and a true poetic aim; and 
a piquant bit by a young Spaniard, Ernesto Halffter, a 
“sonatina-fantasia” made up of obviously genuine Spanish 
idioms, handled and “orchestrated” with great skill. Or- 
chestrated is the word, for the scoring is not in character- 
istic quartet style. Also the piece suffers from the frequent 
repetition of its themes. Except for that it would be highly 
amusing in the sense of Chabrier’s Espafia and a grateful 
addition to the quartet repertory. 

Many SINGERS 

Song recitals, too, have been most plentiful in the Indian 
summer of a music season, warmed by the rays of a sta- 
hilized currency. Rudolf Laubenthal, the new Metropolitan 
tenor, heads the male list, having delighted his large Berlin 
following with a fine, long program between star appear- 
ances at his old haunt, the Deutsches Opernhaus. Two ex- 
cellent baritones, Heinrich Rehkemper and Leo Schiitzen- 
dorf, also drew good audiences, the latter with an all- 

(Continued on page 65) 





AS MOSCOW’S SEASON NEARS END 
CONCERT GIVERS INCREASE IN NUMBER 


Scriabin Museum Is Opened 


Moscow, Russia, March 18.—The musical season is 
nearly at an end, and pianists, violinists, and singers hasten 
to give their recitals before the bell rings, so that we are 
overwhelmed with music. Symphony concerts were con- 
ducted by W. Suk and Emil Cooper, both conductors at the 
Grand Opera, Moscow, and both musicians of high endow- 
ment. The programs included classics, western music and 
works of Russian composers as well. “The Band-With- 
out-Any-Conductor” continues its work, rendering compli- 
cated musical compositions with clear unity and real style. 
Mr. Zeitlin, first violin, may be proud of the happy result 
of his enterprise. 

he Lieder evenings by Mme. Loidy were very attrac- 
tive. She is of a musical family. Her voice is clear and 


of rare beauty; her rendering of songs of the most varied ~ 


styles is perfect. Mme. Goloubowsky, her accompanist, 
stands high among the Russian piano virtuosi of today. 
Scriasin Museum OPpenep 

A Scriabin Museum has been established in the house 
where he had lived, and died on April 15, Russian style 
(April 29, new style), 1915. The house belongs to Professor 
Grooshko. On the day when A. Scriabin had a meeting 
with him to make arrangements for hiring the lodging, a 
conversation took place as follows: “You would do better 
to hire the lodging for five years instead of three years 
as you asked,” observed Professor Grooshko, “as in this case 
you could have it for a lower price.” “Oh! no!” exclaimed 
Scriabin, “it cannot be done, as I am sure I cannot live 
longer than three years!” The contract was settled on April 
16, 1912, and the coffin with his dead body was brought out 
from the house just three years after, on April 16, 1915. 
Was it a foreboding of Scriabin’s or only a joke? Who 
knows? But fate made a reality of it. 

The Museum is established in the rooms where he had 
lived. At the head of it stands his aunt, Loubow Alexan- 
drina Scriabin, a venerable old lady who brought up the 
child after the death of his mother and never left him till he 
became the man of fame and grandeur. The last words he 
spoke were to her. His friends came day by day to have 
some news of the state of his health, but were not allowed 
to see him, as anv kind of excitement was feared for him. 
At last his aunt Loubow entered his room. She found him 
in a deplorable state. Scriabin suddenly opened his eyes, 
stretched out his hands towards her, a smile enlightening 


his face! “Oh dear aunt, why did you not come to me be- 
fore!” he exclaimed, and in the next moment he lost con- 
sciousness. His lips never again uttered a word! 


SouvENIRS OF SCRIABIN 

The visitors to the Museum are always charmed with 
their stay there, as they are welcomed by the venerable ,old 
lady, who gives explanations with details about. everything 
in the rooms. The room where he died produces a strong 
impression. A sculpture representing the upper part of his 
body, his photo on the wall, icons and other objects of a 
religious kind tell us of his love and obedience to God. 

The walls are adorned with ribbons from the wreaths he 
received at his recitals and from those sent for his funeral. 
The inscriptions printed on them are touching, speaking of 
the high veneration he inspired in people during his life- 
time, and after his sudden departure, 

His study is a large room. A beautiful Bechstein piano 
claims attention. On a board near it is a model of his 
hands, made by Jakoolow, an artist of high rank, the day of 
his death, the hands that had given great delight to many 
pou and affected many souls to tears. On the wall over 

is writing table is the portrait of Scriabin’s mother, a 
painting of rare beauty. The expression of her face is that 
of a pure soul and an elevated mind. At the right is placed 
a photo of Scriabin himself, one of the best ones of the 
whole collection of Scriabin photos. On looking at the 
mother and son, one gains the impression that both were 
of the highest type. Sculptures and paintings of a theo- 
sophical kind gave testimony to his theosophical faith. Books 
and musical matters fill the boards along the walls. 

Mr. Kashtanow,a lover of music and a friend of Scria- 
bin’s family, is helpin Id lady in her business in man- 
aging the Museum. The veiierable old lady found time 
enough to write “Memoirs,” by which the world will know 
all about Scriabin’s childrood, the growth of his musical en- 
dowment, every detail about his home life! Mr. Kashtanow 
is never tired of getting new things connected with Scria- 
bin’s life—letters, manuscripts, photos. etc. The Society in 
Commemoration of Scriabin, at the head of which stands 
Alexander Goldenweiser, professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatory and Scriabin’s friend. will do its best to uphold 
the veneration for Scriabin’s illustrious genius. 

E. v. Tipesont 
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PREPARING FOR THE PIONEER PAGEANT, HOW THE WEST WAS WON, AT WALLA WALLA, WASH., MAY 28 AND 29. 


(Left) The Walla Walla high school band of seventy-five, an unusually talented group of youngsters, will play the difficult scores of dances to be presented by 400 girls. 
huge chorus stand holding 800 singers has been constructed. Howard H. Pratt, director of the Whitman College Conservatory of Music, is the director of the chorus. (Crystal Glow photos) 


HOW THE WEST WAS WON, A PIONEER PAGEANT, TO BE 
PRODUCED IN WALLA WALLA, WASH., MAY 28 AND 29 





Historical Happenings of the Oldest City in the State to Be Re-enacted in Pageant Form—Thirty-Two Hundred in Cast, 
with Huge Chorus, Orchestra and Band—Percy Jewett Burrell, of Boston, to Direct Mammoth Spectacle 


Musical backgrounding for historical pageantry will be 
the subject for experimentation of unusual scope during the 
Pioneer pageant, How the West Was Won, to be presented 
May 28 and 29 at Walla Walla, a thriving little city of 
20,000 in the great wheat belt of southeastern Washington. 

This city, the oldest in the State of Washington, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to pageantry of the historical nature contem- 
plated, for it was the very scene of many of the epochal his- 
torical happenings to be re-enacted. Among the cast of 3,200 
required to present the pageant will be numbered many of 
the actual children and grandchildren of those who built the 
West. 

Of the vast number who will participate, the director, 

Percy Jewett Burrell, of Boston, has seen fit to designate 
1,540 to present the aforementioned musical background, 
with the result that a grand choir of 800, a juvenile chorus 
of 600, a band of 75, and an orchestra of 65 have been assem- 
bled. 
This number is some 500 greater than were included in 
the musical groups last year, the addition being made, the 
directors state, solely to develop greater dramatic power— 
not merely to justify the claim to a bigger pageant. 

Howard E., Pratt, director of the Whitman College Con- 
servatory of Music, one of the better known institutional 
musical directors of the West, is in charge of the entire 
musical group, with Adele Reeves, grade school music super- 
visor, and Hal C. Tilley, high school instrumental music 
instructor, as lieutenants. 

Music selected is from the religious pageant, Darkness and 
Light, by the Scottish composer, Hamish MacCunn, which 
during the years of its presentation, 1912 to 1917, was the 
largest indoor pageant in America. This pageant required 
casts of 2,000 to 3,000 in each of the following places: Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston; Music Hall, Cincinnati; Lyric 
Theater, Baltimore; Auditorium Theater, Chicago, and the 
Detroit Arena. Between forty-eight and sixty performances 
were given in each of these cities under the direction of Mr. 
Burrell. : 

The Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah has been 
selected for the finale, to be presented in connection with a 
tableau representing The Future Glorious, a fitting climax 
for this pioneer pageant and its review of seventy years of 
Northwest history dating from the arrival of the Lewis and 
Clark exploration party in 1805. 

The juvenile chorus of 600 will present the musical pre- 
lude to the pageant, singing Out Where the West Begins, 
and joining with the grand choir in singing the official 
pageant song, How the West Was Won. : 

The opening scene of the pageant, the coming of Lewis 
and Clark, will be one of the few in which there will be no 
music, but songs of the French voyageurs as they paddle 
their rough canoes on an artificial river will be an impor- 
tant feature of a scene depicting the Northwest under con- 
trol of the British Hudson Bay Company fur traders. 

The most touching scene of the great pageant last year, 
and one which will unquestionably hold a similar place this 
year, will be that in which the great wagon train of 1843 
continues on its journey to the Willamette Valley, leaving 
members of the Marcus Whitman missionary party to wave 
them sad farewell. é p 

Newspapers of the Northwest relate that during this scene 
there was hardly a dry eye in the audience of 30,000, and 
Mrs. Marcus Whitman, impersonated by Audrey Speer, 
sounded the keynote of missionary life at Wailatpu by 
singing : 

My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine, 


The terrible massacre of November 28, 1847, in which 
Indians killed Dr. and Mrs. Whitman and twelve others, and 
destroyed the mission, is to be presented allegorically in an 
impressive dance drama, with 400 girls participating. The 
episode will close with a tenor solo, accompanied by the 
aon of 800, Lighten Our Darkness, We Beseech Thee, from 
Darkness and Light. Ie 

Indian chants will have prominence in scenes depicting the 
wars between Indians and Colonels Steptoe and George 
Wright, and the village band will find its place in a scene 
wherein 500 actors will portray the building of old Walla 
Walla and the arrival of the first Western railroad in 1875. 

Because of the immensity of the stage and stands, a band 
has been selected to play the intricate music for the large 
dancing groups. This band, the Walla Walla high school 


aggregation of seventy-five, is one of the unique groups of 
its kind in the country, for, unlike ordinary boys’ bands, its 
repertory includes selections which would do credit to many 


professional musical organizations. The explanation ad- 
vanced is that instrumental music is an actual part of the 
high school curriculum, the boys being taught to play their 
instruments during school hours, and assembled during one 
period daily for group band rehearsals, 

The orchestra of sixty-five is the Walla Walla Symphony, 
an amateur and professional group augmented by a few 
competent musicians from neighboring ccmmunities, 


DETROIT HEARS FINAL 
PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts End—Jeannette Vreeland Soloist 
with Orpheus Club—St. Olaf’s Choir Fills Two Capacity 
Houses—Finnegan Presented by Civic Music 
League—Other Events 


Detroit, Mich., April 26—The final pair of subscription 
concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra were moved 
forward a week so as to avoid Holy Week and were given 
the evenings of April 10 and 11, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
as soloist. The program opened with the Prince Hal over- 
ture and Fete Galente by David Stanley Smith, conducted 
by the composer. The audience showed its pleasure and 
approval by recalling the composer several. times. The 
flute obligato of the latter numbers was played by Mr. 
Harzer of the orchestra and he shared in the applause that 
followed. Then came the concerto in A minor of Schu- 
mann, chosen by Mr. Gabrilowitsch for this occasion. 
Always a satisfying artist, there was a tenderness in his 
playing, combined with virility at climaxes, that gripped 
the listeners and at the close brought an outburst of en- 
thusiasm continued without pause for several minutes. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was recalled so many times that count was 
lost and was presented with floral gifts and a wreath of 
laurel, The remainder of the program was conducted by 
him: the Glazounoff fourth symphony in E flat major, 
given by request, and Les Preludes by Liszt. 

The orchestra did splendid work under its three conduc- 
tors, for Victor Kolar conducted the concerto and de- 
serves special mention. 

SunpAy Concerts CoNncLupep 


For the Sunday afternoon concerts of April 13, Victor 
Kolar presented an all Tschaikowsky program, including 
the sixth symphony Pathetique in B minor, op. 74; Song 
Without Words; waltz from Serenade for Strings, op. 48, 
and overture 1812, op. 49, with organ. 

April 20, the last concert of the season was given, pre- 
senting a program of Spring music: Goldmark’s overture, 
In Spring; Grieg’s In Spring; Sinding’s Murmurs of Spring; 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, Tschaikowsky’s Waltz of the 
Flowers from the Nutcracker Suite; Wagner's Good Fri- 
day music from Parsifal; Strauss’ waltz, Voices of Spring, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s La Grande Paque Russe. Splendid 
houses greeted both concerts and at the latter Victor Kolar 
was enthusiastically acclaimed, being presented with a 
wreath and floral tributes. 

The sale of boxes for next season’s concerts took place 
at the Hotel Statler, April 22, and netted $5,000 more than 
last season. 

OrpHeus Cius Gives Second CONCERT 


The Orpheus Club gave its second concert in Orchestra 
Hall, the evening of April 8, with Jeannette Vreeland as 
soloist. This fine male chorus, now in its twenty-fourth 
year, has attained under its present director, Charles Fred- 
eric Morse, an almost perfect ensemble. Its contributions 
to the program were numbers of Henschel, Durrner, Mac- 
Dowell, Palestrina, Leisring, Yon Moellendorff and Nevin. 
Almost the entire program was sung a capella. The 
women’s voices for the Nevin number were supplied by 
Grace Gray Brown, Marvelle Glass, Viola Geist Scully and 
Viola Bridges Hobbs and had to be repeated. Miss Vree- 
land appeared here earlier in the season with the symphony 
at one of the Sunday afternoon concerts and strengthened 
the favorable impression she made at that time. She sang 
two groups of songs, one classic and the other of unhack- 
neyed modern numbers, giving several encores. Harriet 
J. Ingersoll as always proved an excellent accompanist. 

St. Orar’s Cuore Gives Two Concerts 

That popular organization, St. Olaf’s Choir, was an- 
nounced to give a concert at Orchestra Hall, the evening 
of April 7, and within two hours of the opening of the 
ticket sale every available seat was sold. Another concert 


(Right) A 


was arranged at Arcadia, Monday afternoon, and that also 
drew a big audience. 

Civic Musi 

The Civic Music League presented John Finnegan, tenor 

of New York, in recital at the Arena Gardens, the evening 


LEAGUE CONCERTS 


of April 22. He had the assistance of Thelma Newell, 
violinist, and Margaret Mannebach, accompanist. His ex- 
cellent voice showed to especial advantage in Handel's 


Where’er Ye Walk and the Recitative and Aria, Waft Her 

Angels Through the Skies. Miss Newell played Hubay's 

Song of the Hungarian Maid; Papini’s Serenade Creole 

Brahms’ waltz in A major and Wieniawski’s Le Menetrier 

Miss Mannebach furnished artistic accompaniments 
Nores 

A concert by local performers, chosen in competitive 
examination, was given in Arena Gardens by the Civic 
Music League, on April 24—Gizi Szantos, Hungarian pian 
ist; Emma Lazaroff, soprano; Rita McGarrity of the Den 
ishawn Dancers, and James Barret, violinist, pupil of Ilya 
Scholnik. All acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of 
their friends and proved the judgment of those who chose 
them as capable performers. 

Georgia Richardson Baskerville, pianist, pupil of Wager 
Swayne of Paris, and Earle Morse, violinist, appeared in 
a joint recital at Orchestra Hall. Both gave an excellent 
account of themselves and were well received. 

The Tuesday Musicale held its election of officers on 
April 15. It resulted as follows: president, Mrs, Leland 
B. Case; vice-president, Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford: sec 
retary, Jennie M. Stoddard; treasurer, Mrs. P. S. Wells, 
Librarian Camilla Hubel. Mrs. Frank §S. Sample and 
Jennie M. Stoddard were elected to the executive com- 
mittee for a term of three years. 

The Tuesday Musicale prize contest resulted in Valbert 
P. Coffey, of the viola section of the orchestra, winning 
two prizes of $100 each—one for an orchestral number 
and the other for piano and sti ing quartet, and Ellsworth 
Stevenson, winning a prize of $75 for a composition for 
piano and orchestra. Honorable mention was won by V. P 
Coffey and Anna Segal for songs, and by Ellsworth Steven 
son for The Gew Gaw, for two pianos. J. M.S 


Philharmonic Soloists for Next Season 


Twenty-four soloists have been engaged by the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra for its concerts next se The 
pianists who will appear are William Bachaus, Alfred Cortot. 
Carl Friedberg (who will play a new concerto for the first 
time in America), Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Heinrich Gebhard, 
Myra Hess, Wanda Landowska (who will also play the 
harpsichord), Nicholas Medtner (who makes his first Amer 
ican tour next season), Yolanda Mero, Elly Ney and 
Guiomar Novaes. The violinists engaged include Carl Flesch, 
Samuel Gardner, Scipione Guidi, Cecilia Hansen, Erna 
Rubinstein and Efrem Zimbalist, and the cellists are Pablo 
Casals, Leo Schuiz and Cornelius Van Viiet. John Amans, 
first flute of the orchestra, will again be heard as soloist 
at one concert, and three singers—Sophie Braslau, Mme 
Charles Cahier and Marie Sundelius—are to appear with 
the orchestra, The Schola Cantorum is to participate on 
two occasions, 

The concert schedule for the Philharmonic has been re 
arranged slightly for next season. There will be twenty 
pairs of Thursday evening and Friday afternoon concerts 
at Carnegie Hall, beginning on October 16 and 17, respec 
tively. There will be six Saturday night concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, beginning on November 8, and twelve Sun 
day afternoons in the same auditorium, beginning on No 
vember 16. Five Sunday afternoon concerts will be given 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, the first being on No 
vember 9. The series of ten concerts for students will 
begin on October 29 at Carnegie Hall, and the Brooklyn 
concerts will take place as usual at the Academy of Musie, 


beginning on November 2. 


Schola Cantorum Plans for 1924-25 


The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, will give 
its usual two eeecrigine concerts at Carnegie Hall on Tues- 
day evening, December 30, 1924, and Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1925. The first concert will be devoted to a re 
vival of Chabrier’s opera, Briseis, which the Schola pre 
sented with notable success fifteen years ago, and in addition 
Mr. Schindler will present excerpts from Rimsky-Kor'sa 
koff’s opera, Sadko. At this concert the chorus will have the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra and a group of 
soloists. For its second concert the chorus will sing an a 
capella program of miscellaneous selections. 

In addition to its own concerts, the Schola Cantorum will 
collaborate with the Philharmonic Society in presenting 
Mahler's second symphony on March 28 and April 5, and will 
also sing (with an augmented choir of 250 voices) Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, under the direction of Mr. Mengelberg, 
in two post-season concerts to be given by the Philharmonic 


Society on April 11 and 14, 


season 
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GREENSBORO FESTIVAL ATTRACTS 
CROWDS FROM NEIGHBORING TOWNS 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Heartily Received—Meisle, Bibb, Van Gordon, Althouse, Tittmann and Barnes Heard 
to Advantage—Local Chorus Scores Big Success 


Greensboro, N. C., April 26—The annual Music Festival 
here under the auspices of the Greensboro Music Festival 
Association, was held April 24 and 25. Incomparable 
weather conditions made it possible for a large attendance 
from surrounding towns and cities, adding to the bril- 
liance of the scenes about the National Theater where the 
Festival was held. Greensboro has had many Music Fes- 
tivels since the day of the late Clarence R. Brown, when 
the Damrosch Festival Orchestra used to visit annually, 
- never has a more satisfactory one been held here than 
this one, 


Scenes From Lowencrin AND Faust 


The first performance on Thursday evening brought out 
the Greensboro Choral Society, assisted by the North Caro- 
lina College Chorus, 250 strong, under the direction of Dr. 
Wade R. Brown, dean of music at the latter institution, 
in scenes from the operas, Lohengrin and Faust, with emi- 
nent soloists and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
The program opened with the prelude to Lohengrin and 
the introduction to the third act, with Henri Verbrugghen 
conducting. This was followed by the appearance of the 
soloists, Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; J. Foster Barnes, bari- 
tone, and Charles T, Tittmann, basso. Mrs. Bibb was the 
first to be heard, singing Elsa's Dream, with fine feeling 
and musicianly interpretation, From the first she won her 
hearers by her pleasing voice and attractive personality. 
Later, in the scenes. from Faust, she shone to greater ad- 
vantage in the Jewel Song and the final trio. 

Paul Althouse, who has been heard here before and is 
a great favorite, was warmly greeted when he arose to 
sing the narrative from Lohengrin. When he had finished 
it was a signal for great enthusiasm and later, in Faust, 
his singing of All Hail Thou Dwelling emphasized the 
distinct sensation he had made, 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann has also been heard be- 
fore in Greensboro and his fine bass voice was well dis- 
played in the Serenade from Faust, and in the concerted 
numbers, the Prayer from the finale of act I of Lohengrin 
and the trio from Faust. 

J. Foster Barnes, a local baritone who enjoys a fine 
reputation wherever he has been heard and a great favorite 
here, was given a warm reception when he appeared to 
sing the incidental solo in scenes from Faust and Lohengrin. 
Mr. Barnes has a full, resonant voice, which he uses well 
and made a creditable appearance. 

Miss Meisle’s roles in the operatic scenes were such as 
to give her little opportunity, but sufficient to warrant that 
a treat was in store when the opportunity was afforded to 
hear her later in the Festival. 

Too much praise cannot be given for the splendid work 
of the chorus under the direction of Dr. Brown. When 
a large body of singers, more or less untrained, can be 
brought to the fine shades of dynamics and expression that 
this chorus accomplished, it speaks highly for their con- 
scientious work and the fine training they have been put 
through. Despite the preponderance of sopranos, they were 
never unduly in evidence and the small section of male 
singers was so placed and sang so well that the balance 
of parts was excellent and the tone quality splendid. Dr. 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America's Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 
HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 
Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


JOINT OR SINGLE RECITALS—CONCERT DIRECTION 
The Wall Street Amusement Company, 
M for Distinguished Artists and Concert Tours 25 Beaver St., N. Y. 








Brown has a long list of successes to his credit, but it is 
doubtful if he has ever accomplished results measuring up 
to the chorus work of this particular occasion. Greens- 
boro is fortunate in having a citizen of the enterprise and 
judgment musically that Dr. Brown has demonstrated in 
his long residence here, and his untiring efforts, in the 
face of many discouragements, to place before the people 
the best music in the best way, is deeply appreciated and 
approved by the entire population of this section of the 
country. 

The numbers given at this time were Bridal Chorus; 
the finale of act | of Lohengrin, and the Fair scene waltz, 
Light as Air; Soldiers’ Chorus, and the finale from Faust. 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY—MEISLE, SOLOIST 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, with Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, as soloist, provided the program tor 
Friday afternoon, and proved to be a decided success, The 
orchestra, which had demonstrated its fine qualities in the 
numbers from Lohengrin the previous evening and assured 
itself of a fine reception for the balance of the Festival, 
were in a splendid mood and with its genial director, Ver- 
brugghen, gave of its best. Beethoven's fifth symphony, 
the feature of the program, was given such a reading that 
its familiarities seemed newly created, carrying the audi- 
ence to heights of appreciation, The andante was a thing 
of beauty. The Nut-Cracker Suite, Tschaikowsky, in the 
second part of the program, created great interest and 
two sections of the Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy and 
Dance of the Toy Pipers were graciously repeated at the 
insistent demand of the audience. The overtures to Der 
Freischutz and Tannhauser completed the numbers for 
orchestra, both of which were given a stirring perform- 
ance, 

A sensation of the Festival was Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, who sang the Amour Veins Aider from Samson and 
Delilah; Les Filles de Cadiz, Delibes, and an encore, Eyes 
of Blue, by John Orth. A hint of the treat in store had 
been given on Thursday evening, when Miss Meisle had 
sung in the concerted operatic numbers, but when she ap- 
peared and rendered the well known Samson and Delilah 
Aria with tones of such depth and warmth of feeling, genu- 
ine enthusiasm was achieved. After five recalls Miss 
Meisle sang Orth’s song in a manner, and with such tone 
and diction, as to completely captivate the house. She was 
recalled five times after this. It was the concensus of 
opinion that Miss Meisle is one of the best singers who 
has ever appeared here. 

TscHAIKowsky’s FourtH Hearp 

The evening program of the 25th brought the orchestra 
in another fine program featuring Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony. This performance served to deepen the splendid 
impression made and it was given a rousing ovation by the 
large audience, with many recalls for Verbrugghen in 
which his men shared. Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, appeared as soloist on this 
occasion, delighting with her magnificent appearance and 
fine voice. J. W. W. 





Walska’s Mozart Festival to Begin June 5 


Mme. Ganna Walska announces that the Mozart Festival 
which she has arranged for her Theatre des Champs Elysées 
in Paris will begin June 5 and end June 24, The series 
will comprise operatic performances, concerts and chamber 
music recitals. 

Among the artists already engaged are Mmes. Matzen- 
auer and Delaunois and George Meader, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Irene Williams, soprano; the baritone Stabile, 
from La Scala, who will sing the title role in Don Giovanni; 
Mme. Alfini, also from La Scala, who is to do Zerline in 
the same opera and Suzanne in the Marriage of Figaro. 











“Voice is of unusually pleasing quality; received with such enthusiasm 
that he had to give several encores.”—Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 











MANA-ZUCCA 


COMPOSER - PIANIST 


“THE CRY OF 
THE WOMAN” 


Published by 
Cassel Music Co. 15] West 35th St. N. Y. 


Estelle Liebling writes: 


I must tell you what I 
think of your beautiful 
song, “The Cry of the 
Woman.” It is the best 
thing you have ever done 
and I am happy beyond 
words to have found such 
a splendid American 
song! 


»> 





Send to any of her publishers (Boston Music Co., John Church Co., Enoch & Sons, Carl Fischer, G. Schi 
n er! , : ‘ = n¢ , » Schirmer, Inc.), for 
Fait re liat of her compositions, comprising works for piaro, voice, violin, cello, orchestra, band, chorus, children’s songs, ete, 


hkering Piano) 





(Ampico Records) 
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Mme, Walska herself will sing the parts of Elviro in Don 
Giovanni and the Countess in the Marriage of Figaro, and 
is to appear also as the soprano soloist in Mozart’s Re- 
quiem. 

The entire festival will be under the artistic direction of 
Walter Straram, and a late rumor also has it that Albert 
Wolff, formerly conductor at the Paris Opera Comique and 
the Metropolitan Opera House, also will lead some of the 
works at Mme. Walska’s Mozart Festival in Paris. 


Leblanc to Finish Film 


Among the many renowned passengers who sailed on the 
Leviathan’s initial trip this season was Georgette Leblanc, the 
distinguished French actress and singer, who has just com- 
pleted a very successful first tour in America, On the way 
to Cherbourg, the giant liner passed the Olympic which had 
left New York at the same time and the event was celebrated 





GEORGETTE LEBLANC 
who sailed on the 8S. 8S. Leviathan, April 12. 


by a gala concert in which Mme, Leblanc and John Mc- 
Cormack were the most prominent participants. On one of 
the evenings during the voyage, a film made of Mme. Leblanc 
on her first visit to Universal City at the time of her recitals 
in California last fall, was shown as a special feature. 

Shortly prior to her return to America for the past season’s 
tour, Mme. Leblanc made her first cinema, The New En- 
chantment, under the direction of Marcel L’Herbier, the 
Belasco-Griffith of France. As shortness of time prevented 
the completion of the film, in spite of the fact that Mme. 
Leblanc worked day and night for almost a week before 
her departure, it was necessary to postpone the filming of 
some of the scenes until her return this spring. These 
scenes are to be taken immediately and the picture is an- 
nounced for release in Paris sometime in June. A recital 
tour of the principal cities of Europe is being arranged for 
the early fall. A second recital tour in America will take 
place during the months of January, February and March, 
1925, while in December of the coming season, Mme. Leblanc 
is reserving time to fill the many requests which she has had 
from students and artists in various parts of the United 
States for lessons, 


Vanderpool Makes Holiday Count 


There are various ways of celebrating one’s birthday, but 
it remained for Frederick W. Vanderpool, composer of 
Values, That Night, The Thrill of You, and other well 
known songs, to think out something original. On May 8, 
Mr. Vanderpool added another year to his age and took a 
day off from his office at M. Witmark’s to remain at his 
home in Asbury Park, N. J., for the day. How Mr. Van- 
derpool spent the day is not known, probably in “primping 
up” if what he did “That Night” was premeditated; but 
anyhow, the next morning, being Friday, the 13th—beg 
pardon, the 9th—the first telephone call into Witmark’s 
office was from Mr. Vanderpool. No, he wasn’t sick nor 
his train wasn’t late, but he had decided to take a few days’ 
vacation as a sort of prolonged birthday celebration—or 
honeymoon. He had celebrated the occasion by getting 
married to Emily Beglin, the well known soprano, which 
announcement will not come as a surprise to many of the 
composer’s friends. And any one who knows “Van” will 
enjoy hearing that after he had sprung the good news, he 
added in his usual humorous way: “But I won't have to 
worry much about supporting her, because she has a lot of 
engagements just now.” 


Rogers Pupil Engaged for Redpath Tour 


Madalyn Mai, soprano, who has been studying with Francis 
Rogers for the past three seasons, has just been engaged by 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau for a twelve-weeks’ concert 
tour, beginning June 1, through Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, another artist 
pupil, made a successful concert appearance before the 
Ethical Culture Society, New York, on the evening of May 
7. Miss Reuben is just completing her first season as 2 
teacher of singing at the Harriet Seymour School. 


Membership Concert of City Music League 


_ The City Music League, which has been very active dur- 
ing the past season in its service for students and teachers, 
and aighly successful in its recent drive for new members, 
will hold its first Membership Concert in Town Hall, Mon- 
day evening, May 19. The soloists will be Louis Graveure, 
baritone, and Katherine Bacon, pianist. 
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PITTSBURGH 
His technique is superb and his style unsurpass- 
able.—Press, March 1, 1924. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
His is the most remarkable blending of power 
and delicacy we have ever heard,—Star, March 
10, 1924. 


NEW YORK 
An unsurpassable technician, his style steeped 
in a simple and wrapt devotion to the delight of 
all that he offered.—Sun & Globe, February 12, 
1924. 


LOS ANGELES 
Lhevinne returned and triumphed, before an 
attendance that taxed the capacity of auditorium. 
—Express, November 28, 1923. 


TORONTO 
To feel that you are hearing the lovely Chopin 
numbers being dreamed on the piano is a delight- 
ful experience. Lhevinne possesses that gift.— 
Mail & Empire, February 21, 1924. 


VINNE 


—Master Pianist— 


CLOSES SEASON 
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MILWAUKEE ’ 
His tone production is of the most beautiful 
known to the concert stage.—Sentinel, March 
31, 1924. 


HOUSTON 
Nothing like Josef Lhevinne’s concert ever 


happened before in Houston.—Chronicle, April 
12, 1924. 


SALT LAKE 
Lhevinne was ever at ease, whether it was in 
portrayal of ecstasy or pain, of melancholy or ex- 
ultation.—Tribune, November 6, 1923. 


HAVANA 
The artist made out of the instrument a living 
and sensible thing, he humanized it.—Diario 
De La Marina, March 19, 1924. 


WINNIPEG 
Lhevinne’s tone almost defies description. Of 
sensuous warmth and color, it is crystal clear, 
alive, vibrant. It is an end in itself—Free Press, 
October 17, 1923. 


rom Coast to Coast and from 
Canada as far South as Havana, 
Cuba, his successes were sensational. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Josef Lhevinne, Jovian virtuoso among virtuosi 
gave a piano recital nothing short of marvelous. 
—Commercial News, November 20, 1923. 


PUEBLO 
Lhevinne belongs to the few that are the world’s 
greatest.—Chieftain, October 31, 1923. 


PORTLAND 
Josef Lhevinne’s artistry ws» so brilliant that 
one instinctively sensed that the age-old gift of 
iano-art had been lifted to a new vast plane.— 
ews, November 17, 1923. 


SEATTLE 
Lhevinne attained the perfect in musicianship. 
Technique, imagination, the strength of steel 
and the softness of velvet, all these were his.— 
Times, November 16, 1923. 

DENVER 
Delicate clarity of execution that lets one forget 
everything but the music itself—Rocky Moun- 
tain News, October 30, 1923. 





Josef Lhevinne and Mme. Rosina Lhevinne 
in Two Piano Recital 


CAsivE from the artistic excel- 
lence of their recital, is added 
the romantic appeal to the 
music going public in the joint 
appearance of this distinguished 
virtuoso and his wife, herself a 
pianist of brilliant achievements, 
on the concert stage. 





Me, 


The Lhevinnes have attained the 
perfection of ensemble in the 
extraordinary blending of 
their talents. Critics and 
laymen alike have marveled 
at the perfect synchroniza- 
tion and absolute sympathy 
of interpretation in the play- 
ing of these two great masters 
of the keyboard. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH SAYS CAUSATION, NOT EFFECT, 


SHOULD BE THE FUNDAMENTAL 


BASIS OF TEACHING 


“Fallacy of Tone Placing”—Talk Less and Teach More—Results Count” 


There has been talk and discussion, and more talk, and 
more discussion, and talk, talk, talk, without end, upon 
the subject of “protecting” the ambitious but ignorant stu- 
dent of singing from the wiles of teachers whose methods 
are harmful and injurious and likely to ruin whatever 
natural voice with which the pupil may be endowed, The 
meetings of the Mayor's Committee, Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer presiding, are now historical, and the plan to license 
music teachers, especially singing teachers, very fortunately 
and properly was tabled, thanks to the active opposition of 
the most eminent of the teachers themselves. 

But if those meetings are suspended, and if the license 
scheme has been, for the present, shelved, the discussion 
especially among singing teachers—of the general subject 
of protection for students (say, better, protection of natural 
still continues. With that subject this article has 
but only with the reason for this lack of 
unity, this failure to reach an understanding. That is 
what | want to write about. For, though not a singer, | 
am interested in singing as one of the most important and 
essential branches of musical art. And | have been for 
a long time seeking these reasons—the reasons why singers 
do not seem to agree, why they differ upon almost every 
principle of their art. 

That is a vastly curious thing. In all the field of art 
and science there is probably not a single other elemental 
unit, like singing, upon which experts do not agree at 
least upon matters of fundamental principles, Experts may 
differ upon certain ext ternals, upon methods of importing 
knowledge, upon the meanings of some technical terms. 
But there are always in every art and science certain fun- 
damentals which are accepted by everybody as a matter 

of course. Only the art and science of song, of singing, 
of voice building, seem to show a lack of any such firm 
foundation. After hearing all that was said at the meet- 
ings of the Mayor's Committee I puzzled my head for 
some time futilely upon the subject, and then applied to 
Yeatman Griffith for light. 

Mr. Griffith is the most definite, uncompromising talker 
it is possible to imagine. He knows what he knows, and 
he tells you all about it in plain language without any cir 
cumlocution, His phraseology is so perfectly clear and 
direct that one wonders why he does not write it down 
make a book of it. “That's just the reason!” says he. 
“Words, words, words! Talk, talk, talk! There is too 


voices ) 
nothing to do, 
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much of that already, too many books, too many terms 
and technicalities. Pupils are otten so confused by them 
that they do not know where they are, or what they are 
striving for—nevertheless I'll get it down in book form 
some day. 

“Tone placing—tone placement—do you know what it 
means? Can you picture it to yourself? No. But you have 
probably heard it dozens, hundreds of times.’ 

I acknowledged that I had. 

“But you never really knew what it meant, did you?” 
asked Mr. Griffith, stopping in his restless pacing back and 
forth of his studio and searching me with his penetrating, 
piercing eyes. I acknowledged that | did not. 

“Of course not,” he said. “How should you? How 
can tone be placed? Placed where? Can tone be detached 
from where it starts? Just because you feel vibrations in 
mouth, head, in fact throughout the whole body, while 
singing should prove to singers the senseless idea of pick- 
ing out some spot above the singing instrument to shoot 
at. There never was a singer and there never will be a 
singer who can sing with anything but breath and vocal 
chords, nor was there ever a singer who could move his 
vocal chords up between his eyes or produce vocal tone 
without the action of the above two agencies; then why 
strive to imagine something that is absolutely false, in the 
effort to find that which is true?” 

“Yes,” I objected. “But isn’t that idea of tone placing 
just a phrase singers use to mean something else ?” 

“Just a term?” said Mr. Griffith. “Suppose it is, what 
then? Isn't that all the worse? It ought to mean some- 
thing. It ought to mean exactly what it says, There ought 
not to be any terms which mean things they do not seem 
to mean, That is just how pupils are led away from simple 
facts and persuaded into doing all sorts of things which 
cause strain and injury. If you talk toa pupil about placing 
the tone, what is the pupil going to do? To try to place 
the tone, of course, and that effort at placing will be made 
by stretching and ‘straining in the vain attempt to detach 
tone from where it becomes tone, and thus the singing 
instrument ofttimes is made a thing with which to battle.” 

Mr. Griffith walked to the end of the studio and back, 
and then stopped before me and again confronted me with 
a question, “Do you know what a cause is? ?” I wondered 
what he was getting at, but before I could answer he went 
on. “Cause. Well, I'll tell you what the dictionary says 
it is. Cause: The power or efficient agent producing any- 
thing. . What is tone, cause or effect? Effect. 

What is an effect? A result or product of some cause or 
agency—a consequence. Tone is an effect, it is the result 
of an action, the action of breath and vocal chords. Correct 
breathing is constitutional; by constitutional 1 mean that 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


one uses everything that is brought to bear upon breath- 
ing. The intake of a singing breath and its control by 
means of the knowledge of how to start a vowel sound in 
its purity so that every atom of breath may be converted 
into singing tone, is the foundation of pure production. 
Wherein then lies the mystery, I ask? 

“Singing, since that is the one branch of the musical art 
the mechanism of which is provided by nature, should be 
more simple and spontaneous rather than more complicated 
and obscure than the other branches. The trouble is, that 
though nature gives the singer his instrument, her gener- 
osity does not extend so far as to give him that simple 
means of control which is the basis of the art of other 
executant musicians; she does not permit the visual obser- 
vation of the vocal instrument in operation. The aspiring 
pianist can actually see the mechanism with which he works, 
and his meritor can visibly illustrate right and wrong. 

“In the beginning of the study of singing’—thus Mr. 
Griffith states his creed—“one should make sure that the 
teacher will aim not at the production of effects, but rather 
at the development of a correct and normal manner of using 
the vocal organ; for without a firm technical foundation no 
singer is free to produce truly excellent effects. Great 
singing is a manifestation of intelligence; the instrument 
a which he sings is the vehicle by which a singer’s in- 
telligence is expressed, and if the vehicle is incorrectly used 
the results will be sadly lacking. But no restrictions will 
hamper the -singer’s intelligence if the instrument is so 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 





Dover Street Studios 
MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
as they appeared in their joint recitals in London, 1910-11. 





trained, in accordance with simple facts, that it becomes an 
obedient servant. 

“There is that little word ‘relaxation.’ 
I suppose?” 

“I certainly have,” I said. 

“Relaxation, flaccidity. A fine pair of twins. What is 
flaccidity? Flabby. A mental endeavor to collapse physi- 
cally. And relaxation? A mental endeavor to let go phy- 
sically and still maintain.” - 

¥ ait !” I said. “Hold on! 


You've heard it, 


That doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 

Mr. Griffith grinned. “That got under your skin, did it? 
Of course, it doesn’t mean anything. How is it possible to 
do anything requiring muscle without flexing the muscles? 
The terms are absolutely contradictory.” 

“You won't get much relaxation this summer,” 
marked, 

At that he laughed. He knew very well what I meant, 
for, as was announced recently in the Musica Courter, 
owing to the colossal success of the Yeatman Griffith sum- 
mer vocal master classes in Los Angeles, California, and 
Portland, Oregon, last season, Manager =. Behymer 
(for Los Angeles) and Otto Wedemeyer (for Portland) 
announce the return of this internationally celebrated vocal 
master. His success was of such a sensational nature last 
summer, due to the remarkable results accomplished through 
actual demonstration classes, that, even before leaving, the 
petitions which had been circulated were so emphatic and 
flattering in their appeal that Mr. Griffith consented to re- 
turn. He will consequently be in Los Angeles from June 
25 to August 6, and in Portland from August 12 to Sep- 
tember 9. 

The master classes of Yeatman Griffith, which he estab- 
lished in London in 1912, have attracted nation- wide atten- 
tion, his success in massing his pupils and in securing the 
best results for the individual being the stroke of genius. 
The class work is constructive and in the mingling of per- 
sonalities and the problems which arise, Mr. Griffith finds 
his greatest inspiration where every detail becomes a prac- 
tical matter and not a speculation. The teachers who form 
many of these classes find solutions in the most practical 
manner of their problems, and through this the general 
music life is tremendously improved. A large number of 
artists, teachers and students from all parts of the country 
are enrolled for the season in Los Angeles and Portland, 
some going with Mr. Griffith after a winter in the New 
York studios, These represent some of the most successful 
teachers from the South, East, West and North. Some 
followed him to the East after his master classes last sum- 
mer. The work that these teachers will do in their own 
fields when they return will be tremendously improved. This 
is a huge field for musical labors and the presence of such 
a skilled workman, and an inspiration to others and a power 
for the elevation of his profession, as Yeatman Griffith, 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The Yeatman Griffith New York studios are the meeting 
place of artists from all over the world, for not only do 
eminent singers and teachers seek the advice of this master, 
but also successful debuts of young artists are made every 
season both in opera and concert. The New York studios 
will remain open during the summer in charge of the assist- 
ant’ teacher, Euphemia Blunt, Mr. Griffith returning Octo- 
ber 1. Fr. F. 


I re- 


Marie Miller’s Pupils in Demand 


Many of the harpists from Marie Miller’s studio have 
filled engagements in and around New York recently. On 
April 5, fifteen of her pupils were present at an informal 
recital at her studio at the Hotel Ansonia, New York. Those 
who sates “9 ated in the program were: Marjorie Frank, 
Rita Vose, Helen Franc, Bernard Mather, Waldemar Gatz, 
Leona Burgess, Vera LaMisha, Alexander Gardner, 
Katherine Herald and Norma Stedman. 

Rita Vose played a group of harp solos at the Pen and 
Brush Club on April 12 and 14. Mildred Persons is playing 
special harp music at the performances of the Ancient 
Mariner given by the Provincetown Players. On April 15, 
Frances Keeney gave a group of harp solos at a musicale 
at the Studio Club, and on Easter Sunday she played in 
Jersey City. Dorothy Kay Miller and Leona Burgess played 
in New York churches on Easter Sunday. 

Eleanor Collier has played before several clubs in San 
Antonio following her appearance with Miss Miller there in 
March. She will continue her studies with Marie Miller in 
Paris this summer. 

Alexander Gardner and Katherine Herald each played 
harp solos at a recital at Mrs. Dow's School at Briarcliff 
recently, where Miss Miller is instructor of harp. 


Florence Leonard to Teach in Ogunquit 


Applications are coming in “a summer study with Flor- 
ence Leonard in Ogunquit, 
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‘THELMA GIVEN 


Ghe Rhapsodist of the Violin 


Se, 


“Thelma Given has no trouble in making secure her position as one of 
the leading players of her sex.” —Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World, Feb., 1924. 


“Playing with a wonderful tenderness 
that marks her as a woman, but with all 
the strength of a master of her instru- 
ment, Thelma Given entertained 4,000. 
In the Vitali ‘Chaconne’ she carried her 
audience through all the nobleness of 
old Italy. César Franck’s colorful son- 
ata carried much more than mere tech- 
nique. All the mysticism of the Orient 
was expressed in her playing of ‘The 
Song of India.’ She seemed to bring 
the odor of spring flowers to her audi- 
ence. Mendelssohn’s ‘On Wings of 
Song’ was played with poetic beauty.”— 
Omaha World-Herald, March 12, 1924. 





“It was delightful to listen to one 
who is thoroughly worthy to take a place 
with that galaxy of great artists who have 
been developed by the grand old man 
of the violin. Before many bars of the 
Vitali ‘Chaconne’ had been played one 
realized that Thelma Given would in no wise tarnish the 
Auer tradition. Virile, strong bowing, fine flexibility, 
and breadth and depth of tone were the outstanding 
characteristics, plus that vital quality which is usually 
only found in the leading masculine virtuosos. Thelma 
Given is an artist of high achievement.”—Pueblo Star- 
Journal, March 6, 1924. 





“Each of the three concerts of this season has been 
received by its audience with a degree of warmth and 
enthusiastic favor never before exhibited in Laramie, but 
last night’s gathering was without doubt the most de- 
lighted of them all. Thelma Given has her audience 
won before she draws her bow across the strings. She 
has a most attractive personality that at once makes 
friends. And how she’ plays—with a big, magnificent 
tone, rich and warm and expressive! Miss Given is a 
master of violin technique, but with it all and through 
all there is in addition that gorgeous tone that warms 
one’s heart and drew forth tumultuous applause.”— 
Laramie Republican-Boomerang, March 8, 1924. 





“Thelma Given gave a performance which displayed 
her true musicianship and finish, The César Franck 


Sonata was a beautiful performance from the finely 


wistful announcement of the opening theme to the last 
movement. Miss Given played as though she were 
especially fond of the work. Attractive as a person, 
combining youth and modesty with real appreciation of 
the music she interpreted, the concert was truly satisfying.” 
—Denver Post, March 4, 1924. 





“Youth, natural gifts, exceptional training and a win- 
some personality all add to the power of Thelma Given’s 
influence with her audience. While yet in her twenties, 
she has a technic that many a veteran of the bow might 
well envy. To this she adds a poetic and artistic tempera- 
ment that is demonstrative of a remarkable inheritance, 








and an intellectual grasp that is only the 
possession of the unusual soul. One 
would go far to find in any youthful vir- 
tuoso a deeper sense of poetic delicacy 
than she demonstrated, a finer apprecia- 
tion of tone color or a broader and more 
thorough technic.”—Salt Lake Tribune, 
March 4, 1924. 


“Thelma Given played irreproach- 
ably, depicting the theme of each selec- 
tion vividly. She was poetic, vital and 
well poised. She interpreted the finer 
passages with a charming delicacy and 
her fingering and bowing were faultless. 
Miss Given has the high intellectuality of 
a great artist and she plays impressively 
and with unabated vigor. The applause 
given her was a personal expression as 
well as an appreciation of her superb 
art."—Galesburg Evening Mail, Feb. 26, 
1924. 


“The great artist made a splendid impression in her 
first concert here. She has a great talent, of that there 
can be no doubt. Her technical equipment is well 
grounded and she has a tone of excellent quality, full 
and resonant. She is a violinist of musical taste and 
combines it with an engaging personality. The outstand- 
ing feature of the concert was the Sonata by César Franck, 
in which she showed her technic and clean, incisive tone 
to great advantage. Her entire program was difficult 
and her interpretations of the compositions of the great 
masters show her to be a finished artist.”—Pottstown 
News, Dec. 14, 1923. 

“Playing with exquisite delicacy of tone through Vitali’s 
‘Chaconne,’ she gradually won her audience to her and 
before she was allowed to leave after each of her three 
groups she was prevailed upon to play encores. Carried 
forward into the plaintiveness of: parts of Mendelssohn's 
‘On Wings of Song,’ her playing seemed to draw the 
audience to a point of soberness, the intensity of which 
was relieved only by the Norwegian dances with which 
she concluded her program. The second of these lifted 
her audience from the sadness which her mastery had 
put upon them and drew from them approval of such 
sincerity that it brooked no interference except by en- 
cores.” —Springfield Union, Nov. 26, 1923. 

“Miss Given impresses her audience with her simplicity 
of manner and dress. Her appearance is enhanced by 
personal charm and grace. The ease with which she 
handled her instrument lent atmosphere to her stage pres- 
ence. She had a vivacity which harmonized with the 
execution of her numbers. The program was admirably 
selected to display her remarkable agility of finger move- 
ment, technique and tone color. The success of Miss Given’s 
performance was evidenced by the enthusiasm with which 
she was received by the large audience. This was her third 
appearance in Lewisburg.”—Lewisburg Post, Nov. 13, 1923. 
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HAS THE TEACHER OF SINGING ANY 
DEFENSE? 


By William A. C. Zerfh 


1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 








Musica, Counter of May 1 was published an 
article by George E. Shea, entitled A Defense of the 
Teacher of Singing, in which he has endeavored to show 
that Dr. Irving Wilson Voorhees has been unnecessarily 
harsh in his denunciation of the teacher of singing, and 
would have us believe that the “conscientious vocal teacher 
(of which he assures us there are many) is himself a stu- 
dent, a reader of much that pertains to his specialty, a 
secker after truth, and a person of a certain education, and, 
as such, awake to the progress of science, 

rhe writer, having for many years been keenly interested 
in the matter of bringing about a closer co-operation of 
the teacher of singing with the throat specialist, and fur- 
ther to encourage the study of the anatomy, physiology and 
pathology of the nose and throat among singing teachers, 
is particularly interested in the viewpoints presented, re- 
gretting, however, that there.is so little evidence of agree- 
ment to be found. If we assume that the conscientious 
throat specialist and the conscientious teacher of singing 
have no other motive in view than the improvement of con- 
ditions for the vocal student, and that both are equally de- 
sirous of helping the latter to reach his goal, then agree- 
ment, certainly not disagreement, should result. 

Dr. Voorhees makes a strong plea for an early examina- 
tion of the vocal student by a competent physician, the 
theoretical soundness of which is admitted by Mr. Shea. 
The latter, however, cites various obstacles in the way of 
putting such a plan into practice, these being “the student 
does not think it necessary,” or he may feel like other good 
citizens that “you go to a doctor to find out that you are ill,” 
or “the student fears the risk in the choice of a throat spe- 
cialist as well as the danger of ill-advised operations,” If 
the teacher be acting as “guide, counsellor, and friend,” he 
would surely be able to exert sufficient influence with the 
pupil to lead him to see the error of such a stand, and 
would also not be likely to recommend a surgeon who was 
in the habit of performing “ill-advised operations.” 

ir. Shea suggests that the teacher has “reasonably defi- 
nite working ideas about the structure of the body, its or- 
gans and their functions.” If this is so, why would it not 
be possible for him to go a step farther and acquire definite 
working ideas regarding the structure and function of the 
vocal organ? With this in his possession he would be able 
to make the early examination himself and would not find 
it necessary to advise consultation with a specialist unless 
comparatively certain that surgical intervention or medical 
treatment were unavoidable. As regards faulty and unsuc- 
cessful operations, that there are many of these to be found 
is true enough, but the balance is certainly in favor of the 
many successful ones performed. While the question of 
expense is no doubt frequently an acute one, with present 
day clinical facilities, and the fact that a surgeon is seldom, 
if ever, unwilling to take the patient’s financial status into 
consideration, this should not prove to be an insurmountable 
difficulty. When Mr. Shea states that “turbinate, septums, 
adenoids, crossed arytenoids, etc., are the special business 
of the laryngologist,” the writer must register an absolute 
disagreement with such a viewpoint. The diagnosis of the 
commoner forms of diseased conditions of the above is a 
comparatively simple matter and is emphatically within 
the province of the teacher of singing. As regards the 
crossed arytenoids, as this condition is the direct result of 
an unmerciful forcing of the voice, its very existence is in 
itself an indictment against vocal ‘methods in general and 
particularly those which persistently refuse to take the ac- 
tual physical structure of the vocal organ into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Shea asserts that “the frequently maligned teacher 
of singing is not a specialist in voice development and 
artistic musical development only; he cannot be merely 
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that.” Unfortunately for the vocal student it often appears 
as if he were everything but a specialist in voice develop- 
ment, He may possess a fine vocal organ, know how to 
sing himself, be a good musician, a fine accompanist, etc., 
but despite this hed utterly incapable of giving an accurate 
diagnosis of the actual difficulties in the matter of pro- 
duction with which the student is wrestling. The writer 
in his student days had a bitter experience with various 
earnest and sincere teachers, fine musicians and successful 
singers, but who, following the traditions of their profes- 
sion, were ignorant of just those things which they should 
have known. That such conditions exist today can easily 
be proven, and testimony can be secured at any time. In 
fact, the writer has evidence that two of the best known 
teachers in this country not only failed to recognize the 
existence of paralysis of the thyro-arytenoid muscles in a 
young girl, but both accepted her as a pupil, and one even 
went the length of assuring her that he could “make an art- 
ist of her!” 

If the laryngologist is found to be out of sympathy with 
vocal teachers in general, is it not possible and probable 
that he has valid reasons for such an attitude? Does he 
not all too frequently find so absolute a condition of ignor- 
ance regarding the very simplest facts of laryngology as to 
make a common meeting-ground out of the question? And 
without the existence of this, what possible chance is there 
that a satisfactory interchange of knowledge can take place? 
Further, to expect that a scientifically trained man, such 
as a doctor must of necessity be, will ever be induced to 
learn the absurd and mystifying terminology employed by 
some singing teachers, is unreasonable, and it becomes the 
duty of the teacher to make himself familiar with the term- 
inology and scientific mode of procedure which medical 
men employ. 

The writer can look back over a period of many years 
and say that almost without exception he has experienced 
nothing but courtesy and co-operation from the medical 
profession, and often the expression of a genuine feeling 
of regret that there seems to be so little desire on the part 
of the teacher of singing to acquaint himself with the facts 
of the matter. If singing teachers are men of education 
and have the ability to study, why should they not be as 
familiar with the structure of the throat, its actions, reac- 
tions, and varying conditions, as they are with the notes 
and traditions of the songs and arias they are teaching? 
After all, the larynx is the organ which produces the voice, 
and all the arguments which may be offered to the con- 
trary cannot detract one whit from the validity of this fact. 

Mr. Shea speaks of the teacher who is “true to himself 
and loves and honors his profession.” Can a teacher be 
true to himself and love and honor his profession who has 
not made himself familiar with every possible detail of 
this profession, and thus does not need to resent an attack 
upon his principles and practices, no matter by whom this 
may be made? 


Paul Althouse Discusses Jazz 


“What's so awful about jazz,” Paul Althouse asked re- 
cently. “For the life of me I can’t understand where it got 
its black eye—except perhaps that at first it was associated 
with cheap dance halls. All the really important modern 
composers (as far as my knowledge goes) are willing to 
admit the originality and expressiveness of jazz, but when 
I told a club woman in a western city that I preferred 
‘Japanese Sand Man’ to most of Mendelssohn she looked 
as shocked as if I had told her a risque story. I like it. 
It isn’t very important, but it’s pretty and its dance rhythms 
are unexcelled for amusement, if not for mental improve- 
ment. Anyone who thinks popular music hasn't improved 
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greatly had better stop and sarler a moment, ‘I Love 
You’ isn't quite so funny as ‘When the Harvest Days Are 
Over, Jessie, Dear,’ but it certainly is vastly better music.” 


Birdice Blye’s Successes 

Birdice Blye, the pianist, and Birdice Blye, the rose, are 
both great favorites. In the latest catalog of Conard & 
Jones, the well known Pennsylvania florists, who paid Miss 
Blye the compliment of naming an everblooming rose in 
her honor, they state that the Birdice Blye rose has proved 
so very popular and the demand for it has been so great 
that for a time they were unable to fill all the orders and 
their patrons “clamored for more.” Enthusiastic testimo- 
nials are sent to them from all parts of the country as to 
the great beauties of the rose. In the South and on the 
Pacific Coast this rose blooms almost constantly the entire 
year, 

Miss Blye continues to win success, and next season she 
will again give piano recitals from ‘coast to coast, many 
engagements having already been made. She has received 
many beautiful letters of appreciation from all over the 
United States and Europe, many of them from well known 
persons, all telling her what an inspiration her recitals are 
to them, The enthusiasm expressed by presidents of music 
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clubs and universities, and the many return engagements 
she fills, attest her popularity. She has appeared six to 
eight times before many of the leading universities and 
music clubs. 


Freemantel’s Recitals “A Service to Music” 


It is seldom that one finds a prominent artist content to 
devote | his efforts to what he believes to be “a service to 
music,” but that is just what Frederic Freemantel is doing, 
for during the next few seasons he will be heard in the re- 
citals of Beethoven songs that he has recently brought again 
to the light of the musical world. Several of the country’s 
leading journals speak of these recitals as one of the most 
outstanding events of the past musical season. It is doing 
a great musical service to all serious musicians and students 
for Freemantel to sing these songs at all, but he has found 
them so interesting, both to himself and to his, audiences, 
that his manager, Daniel Mayer, expects that Freemantel 
will be kept busy singing exclusively Beethoven songs for 
the next few years. These songs have proved so surprising 
to his audiences everywhere, by, being so melodic and sing- 
able, and it is generally recognized by musicians that they 
give a deeper insight into a part of Beethoven's life and 
works that has been overlooked until now. Freemantel has 
also found out through his research work that Beethoven 
meant these songs to be taken seriously, because they were 
all written in the same inspirational way as his greater 
compositions. Freemantel is reaping his reward for this 

“service to music” and for his initiative and faithfulness 
to his ideal. The requests for the recitals are coming into 
the Daniel Mayer office from all parts of the country. The 
uniqueness of the recitals appeal to the local managers as 
these enterprising outposts of musical culture want some- 
thing out of the ordinary. The artistry displayed by Free- 
mantel more than satisfies the demand for clean and whole- 
some entertainment in the school and colleges of the coun- 
try. The musical clubs, too, heartily commend Freemantel 
for singing the entire program in English. S. 


Leonard Pupil Gives Brilliant Performance 


Christine Doggett Haskell, artist pupil of Florence Leon- 
ard, gave a musicianly performance of Liszt’s E flat con- 
certo before the Music Study Club at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
on Thursday evening, May 1. This young artist, with her 
sensitive, finely-shaded, singing tone, her brilliant technic 
and dramatic temperament, should soon be winning profes- 
sional! laurels. 


May Peterson Entertained in Amarillo 


The Philharmonic Club, of Amarillo, Tex., entertained 
witha tea in honor of May Peterson during the distinguished 
soprano’s recent visit there when she sang in recital under 
the auspices of the Rotary Club. Miss Peterson has been 
an honorary member of the club since her previous appear- 
ance there. 


Leonard Liebling’s Radio Talk 


To i Music Week, Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief 
of the MusicaL Courter, gave a ten-minute radio talk on 
music on May 5 at Station WOR, in Newark, N. J. 
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Otto Kinkeldey Active at Cornell 


Otto Kinkeldey, until last year the Chief of the Music 
Division of the New York Public Library and now head 
of the music department of Cornell University and organist 
and choir director as well, has the kindness to send the 
MusicaL Courter a program of the Vesper Service given 
at the Sage Chapel on April 20. Mr. Kinkeldey has a 
choir of fourteen sopranos, fourteen altos, nine tenors and 
eleven basses—forty-eight in all—and with this organization 
he gave on this occasion a program of ancient and modern 
music that must have been of the highest interest and de- 
light to those who had the pleasure and privilege of hear- 
ing it. The program in full follows: Organ prelude, 
Erstanden ist der heil’ge Christ, Bach; Victimae paschali 
landes (Easter Sequence of the 11th Century) ascribed 
to Wipo, the chaplain of the Emperor Henry III; Angelus 
autem Domini..F. Anerio (1560-1614) ; O filii et filiae (17th 
Century French) ; Now Christ the Lord Is Risen on High 
(16th Century) ; Christus, der ist mein Leben, J. M. Bach; 
Light’s Glittering Morn Bedecks the Sky, Horatio Parker ; 
organ postlude, offertory on O Filii, A. Guilmant. 

To be brought into contact with such music, rendered 
according to the traditions of which Mr. Kinkeldey has 
unusually complete knowledge, is a benefit to Cornell stu- 
dents that cannot be overestimated. 





Guilmant School’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Guilmant Organ School, New York, by Dr. William C. 
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Carl, its sole director ever since, will be observed on Mon- 
day evening, June 2, at 8 o'clock, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, with a program of Guilmant compositions played 
by Dr. Carl and some of his pupils. In connection with the 
anniversary Dr, Carl will hold a large reception the follow- 
ing day at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Reading Choral Society in Final Concert 


The final concert for the season of the Reading Choral 
Society will be given in the Strand Theater, Reading, Pa., 
on Tuesday evening, May 27. The program will consist of 
Dvorak’s Te Deum and Brahms’ Requiem, together with 
several orchestral numbers. The soloists will be Fred Pat- 
ton, bass, and Olive Marshall, soprano, both of New York 
City. The chorus numbers 175 singers and will be assisted 
by an orchestra of forty men from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. N. Lindsay Norden will conduct. 


New York to Hear Landowska Frequently 


Wanda Landowska, whose recital appearances in New 
York this season were limited to one Aeolian Hall concert, 
is planning a series of three recitals in New York for next 
season. Mme. .Landowska will play both the harpsichord 
and the piano at these concerts, and will give a comprehensive 
cycle of the old music which she has made her specialty. 
Her orchestral engagements for next season include appear- 
ances with the Philharmonic, St. Louis and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony orchestras. : 
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Fitziu and Thomas in Recital 


On May 6, Anna Fitziu, soprano, and John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, appeared with the Arion Singing Society 
at the Empress Theater, Danbury, Conn,, before a capacity 
audience, Mr. Thomas left immediately after the concert 
for Syracuse, where he appeared on the evening of May 7 
and on the afternoon of May 8 at the State Fair Coliseum, 
where the Syracuse Music Festival was held. 


Rodgers Wins Praise in Ninth Symphony 


Ruth Rodgers scored a great success recently in Buffalo, 
when she appeared as soloist in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, given by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. This was her third appearance with 
the Detroit organization in this work, and the Buffalo Ex- 
press remarked that “in Miss Rodgers, a newcomer to 
Buffalo, was heard a soprano of beautiful crystal quality.” 


Vera Schwarz to Create Strauss Role 
Vera Schwarz, the well known Berlin soprano, has been 
especially engaged by Richard Strauss for a series of ap- 
pearances at the Vienna State Opera in October, when she 
will create the principal role in his new opera, Intermezzo. 


Teachers Endorse Silberta Songs 
Among the teachers who are using Rhea Silberta’s songs 


in their studios are; Cesare Sturani, Dr. Marafioti, Ada 
Soder-Hueck and Yeatman Griffith. 

















OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor 


the tests that one can think up to apply. 
balance of the various choirs are good, 
in the strings and horns. 


the seconds are almost as good as the firsts. 


horn. 
with admirable discretion, 


finish. Mr. Gabrilowitsch must be an excellent 


master,” 


musical history. 


ibility of this orchestra; 


mospherie coloring. Real virtuosity among 


viduals is rather more apparent 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


“The Detroit: Orchestra is a good Orchestra by all 
The tone and 

particularly 
The first violins have fine 
tone, generally good intonation and ample volume, and 
The prin- 
cipal wind players are well above the average, conspic- 
uously so in the case of the first clarinet and first 
The brasses are well blended in tone and play 


“The playing of the men shows unusual surety and 
drill 


Deems Taylor, NEW YORK WORLD, February 22, 1923. 


“Mr. Gabrilowitsch's accomplishments with the De- 
troit Orchestra in the comparatively brief period that 
he has guided it have been among the most astonishing, 
as well as the most widely blazoned, events of recent 
He has welded his instruments into 


its adaptability to unusual 
requirements and its success in playing music of at- 
its indi- 
in such picturesque 


Maintained by the Detroit Symphony Society 
WILLIAM H. MURPHY, President 


“An extraordinarily sensitive and beautiful instrument.’—Bruno Walter 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS 


matter of course. Mr. Gabrilowitsch placed contrasting 

musical gems in interesting juxtaposition last night, to 
provide a program well away from the beaten path.” 
Harvey W. Southgate, ROCHESTER HERALD, 
February 14, 1924. 


“The concert last night once more served to show 
that the Detroit Symphony has reached a point in its 
development where it merits recognition as a notably 
fine orchestra. Among its outstanding qualities are the 
tonal balance of the various choirs and the conspic- 
uous excellence of the first violins, which achieve a 
beautifully suave tone of ample volume.” 

A. J. Warner, ROCHESTER TIMES UNION, 
February 14, 1924. 


“Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his players gave an inter- 
pretation of most sympathetic order of the gripping 
Tschaikowsky music, tonally beautiful and smooth, the 


a unity of tonal beauty and has steadily guided it poetic passages being played with impressive feeling 
toward his own individual ideas of interpretation, 4nd the climaxes rising to heights of passionate inten- 
His program last night interestingly revealed the flex- ‘ity. Splendidly proportioned, also, was the back- 

ground for the various orchestral solos, notably the 


horn solo of the andante, and the ensuing duet of 
horns and oboe. The audience responded at once to the 
beauty and nobility of the orchestral work, and at the 
close of every movement bore enthusiastic testimony to 


numbers as Saint-Saens's ‘Le Rouet D’Omphale,’ with 
its masses of orchestral detail and in the whimsical 
‘L'Apprenti Sorcier’ of Dukas, with its weird succession 
of musical symbols, than in the symphonies the capable 
performances of which one takes more or less as a 





its appreciation of the magnetic conductor and his 
skilled performers.” 
Mary M. Howard, BUFFALO EXPRESS, 
October 31, 1923. 
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Assistant Conductor 


by the 
performances 


“Aside from the beautiful music produced 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the two 
here emphasized the value of magnetism in direction. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch carries the niceties of rehearsal 
development before his audiences. With players so well 
trained in their parts that at times some of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra could be observed taking all their 
cues from their leader and none from a printed score, 
Gabrilowitsch picked his shadings of tone with an 
individual appeal to each instrument or group of in- 
struments with elaborate detail. His face, the thrust 
of the clenched fists, the level waves of his batom Jaa 
the passages of singing melody all played their part in 
the success of the concerts. There seemed little doubt 
that the glimpse of the sight can prepare the ear for 
a beauty on its way to the brain, and the hearing 
appreciate the advance warning.” 

Aloysius Coll, PITTSBURGH GAZETTE TIMES, 

November 25, 1923. 


“Of Mr. Gabrilowitsch as a conductor what has been 
said about him as a pianist might well be repeated. 
He is very painstaking, excusing nothing which savors 
of the slipshod; working out every effect, inspiring his 
men to their utmost endeavor. In a symphony as spec- 
tacular as the Tschaikowsky fifth, exaggeration is easy, 
but Mr. Gabrilowitsch is careful to avold it, while at 
the same time taking full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which are constantly put before him by the com- 
poser. His conducting is forceful, yet dignified, im- 
pressive and authoritative,” 

GRAND RAPIDS HERALD, November 27, 1923. 
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MEMPHIS AUDIENCES HEAR 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


Five Operas Heard in Three Days—Louise Bowen and Joe 
Carr Leroy Soloists with Symphony Orchestra—Gigli 
Appears in Second Concert—Other News 

Memphis, Tenn., April 2.—The opening performance of 
the San Carlo Opera Company was a fine presentation of 
Carmen, with Alice Gentle in the title role, the evening of 
March 3, at the Lyric ‘Iheater. This was Miss Gentle’s sec- 
ond appearance in Memphis, her first visit being with the 
Scotti Opera Company in 1922, when she made many warm 
friends. Her portrayal of Carmen was thoroughly delight- 
ful, vocally and histrionically, Manuel Salazar, as Don 
Jose, was pleasing, especially in his singing with Louise 
Taylor, who as Micaela made a decided impression, Mario 
Valle as the Toreador was much applauded. Others in the 
cast gave splendid accounts of themselves, The incidental 
dances were by Mlle. Shermont, assisted by Mlles, Bennett 
and Chapman. Carlo Peroni was the able conductor and 
received an ovation, The choral work was fine and added 
much to the performance. 

The Lyric Theater was crowded the night of March 4 to 
hear Rigoletto, with Mario Basiola in the role of the court 
jester. The part was splendidly interpreted, both in acting 
and singing. Consuelo Escobar was Gilda; Gaetano Tom- 
masini, the Duke; Stella De Mette, Maddalena; Natale Cervi. 
Monterone; Pietro De Biasi, Sparafucile; Antonio Canova, 
Conte Di Ceprano, and Francis Morosim, Contessa Di Ce- 
prano, Carlo Peroni conducted and again received a warm 
weicome, 

I! Trovatore was chosen as the closing attraction for the 
short but successful opera season in Memphis, Stella De 
Mette was delightful as Azucena,, the other roles being sung 
by Gaetano Tommasini, Bianca Saroya, Mario Basiola, Pie- 
tro De Biasi, Alice Homer and Francesco Curci. Mr. Peroni 
and his orchestra did the usual fine work, 

Faust and Hansel and Gretel, the latter a special school 
matinee, were given March 3 and 4 in the afternoons, Owing 
to illness, Louise Taylor could not appear as Marguerite, 
and Mary Fabyan came to the rescue. The special matinee 
for school children, Hansel and Gretel, with Mary Fabyan 
as Gretel and Anita Klinova as Hansel, was a delight, and 
heard by an audience that taxed the capacity of the theater. 

The Memphis Civic Music League, chartered by the State 
of Tennessee, under whose auspices Memphians have en- 
joyed this season of opera, is composed of twenty-four public 
spirited men, headed by Ed. D, Barrow, who has given much 
of his time and energy to making it one of the most artistic 
and successful musical treats ever given here. Mr, Barrow 
has been assisted by C. A, Pinson, acting treasurer. 


Sympnony Orcuestra HEArp. 


The auditorium of the Goodwyn Institute was packed and 
hundreds were turned away while others were compelled to 
stand when the Municipal Symphony Orchestra, assisted. by 
Joe Carr Leroy, pianist, and Louise Bowen, soprano, gave 
the second of the Sunday afternoon recitals, sponsored by 
the Chamber of Commerce Music Committee, Dr. A. B. 
Williams, chairman. Opening with an overture, Freischiitz, 
Weber, iollowed by Serenade Roccocco, Meyer Helmund; 
Aubade Printaniere, La Combe, and Suite Ballet Russe, Lai- 
geni—the reading of each was beautiful. The MacDowell 
concerto in D minor, played by Joe Carr Leroy, was one of 
beauty. Mrs, Leroy’s artistic and finished presentation won 
praise from the audience. The orchestra, under Mr. Henkel, 
gave excellent support in this number. Louise Bowen, who 
has recently returned from New York after a year’s study 
with Oscar Saenger, was the soprano soloist for the after- 
noon. An aria, La Wally, Catalini, and two charming songs 
by Taubert and Tosti, with piano accompaniment by Enoch 
Walton, were admirably suited to the singer, and an encore 
was necessary in response to the prolonged applause. Balla- 
tella, from I Pagliacci, was given a delightful interpretation, 
with orchestral accompaniment. This program is one of the 
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best given by the orchestra, and Mr. Henkel, director, 
is to be congratulated upon the results obtained in so short 
a time. 

Gictui with BeetHoven Cxus. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor, and Helen Hobson, soprano, needed 
no introduction when they returned for the second time 
under the auspices of the Beethoven Club, From the open- 
ing number, an aria from Tosca, until the closing, from 
Rigoletto, the audience was spellbound, demanding encores 
after each number, which Mr. Gigli generously gave. Two 
groups were rendered by him, consisting of numbers by Do- 
naudy, Gluck, Mascagni, Lalo and Buzzi-Peccia. Miss Hob- 
son sang one group and an aria from Herodiade. The final 
number from Rigoletto was followed by an encore, and so 
insistent was the applause that Mr. Gigli came back with 
Miss Hobson and they sang a duet from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. Vito Carnevali was the excellent accompanist. This 
was the last attraction on the Beethoven Club’s course for 
the season and was greeted by a capacity audience. 

Notes. 

Harry Bruton, lyric tenor, head of the voice department 
of the Memphis Conservatory of Music, arranged an inter- 
esting program for one of the sacred concerts at the Good- 
wyn Institute, which are being sponsored by the music com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, Dr. A. B. Williams, 
chairman. Mr. Bruton was the soloist, assisted by Harry 
Kohn, violinist, and Mrs. Arthur Bower, accompanist. 

The new home of the Beethoven Club in Waldran boule- 
vard is proving a strong impetus to the activities of the 
members, numerous social affairs and musicale teas being 
given each week. The regular monthly club meeting was 
held Wednesday morning, when Mrs. J. F. Hill, president, 
presided over one of the largest meetings of the season, 
Fine reports were made by the different chairmen. One of 
the most gratifying was that of Mrs. Ira Bradley, chairman of 
the most gratifying was that of Mrs. Ira Bradley, chairman 
of the house committee, who announced many gifts to the 
club home, the most interesting being a grand piano, pre- 
sented by the Witzmann-Stuber Piano Company. 

A series of evening musicales are being given in the stu- 
dios of the Worden-Jefferson School of Music in the 
Woman's Building. 

Maude Moreland, soprano, has returned from Holly Grove, 
Ark., and Tunica, Miss., where she gave two recitals, assisted 
by Lee Mixon, baritone, and Elizabeth Harrington, pianist. 

Theodor Bohlmann delighted an interested group of music 
lovers Wednesday afternoon, when he gave the second of 
the series of music talks on the cycle of Wagner’s Ring 
dramas at the Bohlmann School of Music. ba OF oH 


Beethoven Club of Staten Island Meets 


The Beethoven Club of Staten Island, a rapidly growing 
organization of which Mary Wildermann is founder and 
president, held its twenty-eighth meeting April 24. An ex- 
cellent program was rendered by Mabelle Swett, Mrs. Wil- 
liam I, Flake, Jr., Hedwig Schacht, Jeannette Tisnee, pian- 
ists, and George Grasser, violinist. The nocturne and polo- 
naise followed an interesting talk by Miss Wildermann. It 
was intelligently illustrated in the solos rendered. A public 
musicale and social will be given June 6, when visiting art- 
ists will give part of the program. Since the founding of this 
fine organization, the Beethoven Club String Quartet—Otto 
Siebert, first violin; George Grasser, second violin; Clifford 
Chapin, viola, and I. C. J. Cooper, cellist—has been formed. 
The last meeting of the season, to be held the end of June, 
will be devoted entirely to music by Beethoven, and the 
members are preparing to render one of the finest programs 
thus far given. 


Saenger Pupils Give Recital 


Dorothy Branthoover, soprano, artist-pupil of Oscar 
Saenger, well known vocal teacher, was heard in recital 
at the Wurlitzer Auditorium on May 6. To the intense 
disappointment of the audience Miss Branthoover’s program 
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@ Master of modern pianoforte ideas, stands 
preeminent as a pedagogue, and is a true 
exponent of relaxation and arm weight. 


q Direct methods only employed in the incul- 
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q His pupils are found in many countries and 
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@ What Rudolph Breithaupt, the celebrated 
Berlin teacher, said: 


“I had studied for years and had 
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piano movements or a rational sys- 
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was considerably cut, as, owing to an attack of tonsillitis, 
the young artist was forced to curtail her renditions. Be- 
ginning with two arias from Le Nozzi di Figaro, of Mozart, 
she oftered two delightful numbers by Ruth Rapoport, Why 
Art Thou Silent, and Carita. Romance and Green, by De- 
bussy, concluded the all, too short performance with an 
encore, Hageman’s Do Not Go, My Love. Despite her 
illness, Miss Branthoover’s voice was delightful and her 
interpretations of the various selections were sincerely por- 
trayed. The audience was generous with its applause and 
displayed keen disappointment in not hearing more. 

To make up for the omissions, Ethel Hottinger, another 
pupil of Mr. Saenger who has been heard here before in 
his opera class recitals, gave several groups. Among her 
offerings appeared Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Song of 
the Robin Woman, from Shanewis; two Russian folk songs 
arranged by Zimbalist; an aria from the French opera, Paul 
and Virginia, and Henschel’s exquisite Morning Hymn, The 
audience seemed no less enthusiastic over her performance, 
delighting in the splendid vocal ability and richness of tone 
displayed by her. 


SCHNITZER REPRESENTS MUSIC AT 
JEFFERSON MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


The music world paid homage to Thomas Jefferson in an 
unusual way at the Jefferson Birthday Exercises held on 
April 12, at Charlottesville, Va. The musical fraternity 
was represented by Germaine Schnitzer, the eminent pian- 
ist, who made the pilgrimage to Monticello, Jefferson’s home, 
from New York, accompanied by fifty school children chosen 
as prize winners in a great composition contest held by the 
Board of Education of the city of New York, in aid of 
the movement to buy Jefferson’s home and establish it as 
a national memorial and patriotic shrine. In this official 
party, Mme. Schnitzer was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
David Ansbacher of New York. r. Ansbacher is a lead- 
ing chemical manufacturer who contributed the entire cost 
of taking these fifty children on this historic pilgrimage so 
they might learn, at first-hand, this great lesson of Amer- 
icanism. 

Mme. Schnitzer was also accompanied by Stuart G. Gib- 
boney, president of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foun- 
dation; Manny Strauss, assistant national chairman of the 
Jefferson campaign; Alfred N. Barrett, former Public Serv- 
ice Commissioner of New York; and a number of other 
notables. 

Mme. Schnitzer’s own concert grand Chickering piano 
was taken up theem@tiftainside from Charlottesville to the 
top of the little méuntain on which Jefferson built his beau- 
tiful home and which he called Monticello. 

The audience was composed of special representatives 
and Jefferson pilgrims who had come from all sections of 
the country to take part in the exercises. Among those 
present were: Dr, Alderman, president of the University 
of Virginia; and members of the faculty of the University 
of Virginia; the entire official staff of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia including Col, Hiram Smith and Colonels Disney and 
Saunders; Mr. Parke, dean of Richmond; Judge John W. 
Wescott, of New Jersey; Mrs. Minnigerode Andrews, of 
Washington, D. C.; Rose Gouverneur Hoes, a direct 
descendant of James Monroe; Mrs. E. D. Hotchkiss, pres- 
ident of the Virginia Women’s Committee of the Jefferson 
Foundation; Mr. W. B. Cridlin, of Richmond; Theodore 
Fred Kuper, of New York, and Colonel Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, a great great grandson of Jefferson. 

The piano was placed on the front portico leading to the 
house, and the great audience was gathered upon the historic 
lawn of Monticello, Mme. Schnitzer was introduced to the 
audience by Governor E, Lee Trinkle of Virginia, and at 
Mme. Schnitzer’s request there was placed next to the piano 
while she played the well-known music stand which Jeffer- 
son carved for himself to hold his music while he played 
on his Cremona violin. Mme. Schnitzer said, “I want to 
feel the spirit of Jefferson, the violinist, the lover of the 
true arts, the great American who gave to us the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the great ideals we love.” 

Mme, Schnitzer played the March Militaire, by Schubert- 
Tausig, and some Chopin pieces. At the end of her pro- 
gram, the audience greeted her with an ovation in testimony 
of the fact that by her brilliant registry, she had brought 
them back to those days, 100 years ago, when music filled 
the air around those blue hills of Virginia where our nation 
was born, - 


Alcock Given Brilliant Reception 


Merle Alcock was given a brilliant reception in Rich- 
mond, Va., when she gave a recital for the Musicians’ Club 
of Richmond. Helene de Motte declared in the Richmond 
News Leader: “The recital by Merle Alcock, contralto, 
proved to be not only one of the most beautiful recitals of 
the season but one of the most beautiful the Musicians’ Club 
has ever sponsored. Mme, Alcock has everything that gives 
delight to an audience—a gorgeously opulent voice, even and 
secure over its whole compass, of great power and used with 
rare skill, added to which she has a radiant responsiveness 
and charm of manner and person that at once captivates 


her hearers. 


Margaret Lyons Moodie in Scotch Songs 

Margaret Lyons Moodie is a young Scottish singer, whose 
lyric soprano voice has charmed many audiences in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States and Canada during the past 
two seasons. The general demand for her services for Scot- 
tish celebrations has earned for her the title of “Queen of 
Scottish Song,” and wherever she has sung she has elicited 
warm admiration from the press and the public for her vocal 
excellence and artistic interpretations. She is planning an 
extensive tour for 1924-25. 


Cuthbert Sings Bach Passion in Novel Manner 

At a recent holiday performance of the Bach Passion 
According to St. Matthew given at St. Bartholomew's 
Church of New York City, Frank Cuthbert sang the role 
of Christus from a small platform behind the organ and 
considerably above the other singers, who were all visible. 
A novel effect was thus given by having the voice of 
Christus come, as it were, from the heavens. 


Audrey Hall Coming to New York 
Audrey Hall, a pupil of Professor Auer, now in Miami, 
Fla., will soon return to New York and expects to play 
a test record for Thomas A. Edison, Inc., on May 20. It 
is said that Auer has stated that the child has great talent. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A SOLUTION OF THE RADIO PROBLEM 


By Frank 


There is a good deal of discussion just now of the radio- 
composer conflict. Composers wish to be paid for the use 
of their music, claiming that radio reproduction constitutes 
public performance for profit within the meaning of the law, 
while the radio broadcasters contend that they in no way 
conflict with the law in their use of copyright works. There 
have been court judgments on both sides, and there are sev- 
eral bills now before Congress aiming to regulate the 
matter, 

But this is all very insignificant as a public problem—how- 
ever important it may appear to broadcasters and composers 
—compared with the question of the employment of first 
rate artists in radio concerts, The employment of first rate 
artists means the employment of paid artists, since first rate 
artists, with very few exceptions, refuse to give their serv- 
ices free. And the employment of paid artists is absolutely 
opposed to the principles of the broadcasters, because, as 
they (perhaps justly) claim, their present profits do not war- 
rant the enormous additional outlay that this would entail. 

According to a letter sent out by the National Association 
of Broadcasters, dated April 25, 1924, there are 536 broad- 
casting stations in the United States, of which ninety-nine 
are maintained by educational institutions, twenty-seven by 
religious organizations, forty-five by newspapers, seventeen 
by department stores and twenty-two by manufacturers of 
radio apparatus. 

However, this has little to do with our present argument. 
It does not matter in the least how many broadcasting sta- 
tions there are, or by whom or for what purpose they are 
conducted. No owner of a radio receiving set cares one 
way or the other where the music he listens to comes from. 
What he does care about is whether it is good music, per- 
formed by good artists, and broadcasted in such a manner 
as to do it reasonable justice both to composer and artist. 

But the owners of radio receiving sets are very much 
upon the horns of a dilemma. Not only are composers 
complaining at the unauthorized use of their music, but also 
many first rate artists are refusing to broadcast. (And 
it is to be remembered that this does not refer only to 
popular music, jazz, but also includes the operas of Puc- 
cini, compositions of Sousa, Victor Herbert, Richard Strauss, 
and many others—in fact, practically speaking, all living 
composers. ) : i 

Complaints are being received in ever increasing volume 
from all parts of the country because leading artists are 
not being used by broadcasters. People—once they get over 
the stage of playing with their receiving sets by fishing for 
distance—begin to ask themselves what they are getting 
out of it. And their answer is a howl that is being heard 
louder and louder as radio concerts get “worser and worser.” 
The radio people themselves acknowledge that something 
must be done. With tubes at $5.00 or more each, and 
more expense for batteries, people want something for their 
money besides the thrill of getting some distant station, 
The thrill of mystery soon wears off and they want some- 
thing real, regular, dependable, and worth while. j 

That means just one thing: paid artists. But who is to 
pay the artists? : 

Who pays any artist? The audience, of course. Those 
who buy tickets at the door. No tickets, no concert, that 
is the rule, and it is a good rule, for it gives the good artists 
what they deserve by way of remuneration, and it weeds out 
the poor artists. : 

And who is to pay the radio artist? Why, the public, of 
course—the audience, the listeners-in. 

That, evidently, can be accomplished in but one way, and 
one way only. And that way is a tax on tubes. Of course, 
a few people get along without tubes by using crystal 
sets, but they are not numerous because they are far from 
satisfactory, and it is not an exaggeration to say that tubes 
are a necessity in radio receiving. 

Tubes are supposed to have a life of about a thousand 
hours. Actually, owing to mismanagement, careless treat- 
ment and the like, many tubes last a shorter time. At all 
events, there is a very large manufacture and sale of tubes. 

Now, suppose the radio tube manufacturers were to levy 
a tax on tubes, say twenty-five cents additional to the price 
of every tube sold, under guarantee that the entire sum 
thus collected would be used for the payment, of artists 
giving radio concerts and the payment of royalties to com- 
posers whose music was used (it might also pay lecturers 
and other entertainers). 

The guarantee should cover the ground perfectly so as 
to satisfy not only the radio fan but the Government, and 
the entire sum thus collected should be used for the pay- 
ment of artists, without any deduction whatever for ad- 
ministration or broadcasting expenses, salaries, etc. 

In other words, it must be made evident, upon convincing 
testimony, to those who would be called upon to pay this 
tax, that they were thereby actually buying tickets for radio 
concerts for as long as the entire life of that particular 
tube, and that actually all of the money would be spent 
for their entertainment without any profit to the broad- 
casters. 

The broadcasters already make enough money on the sale 
of radio apparatus or advertising profit, or whatever they 
may get out of it, to give daily concerts such as they are. 
The tax would not relieve them of this outlay, but would 
benefit them by improving the character and quality of 
the radio concerts to such an extent that there would be 
larger and better class audiences, the present fad would be 
given the character of permanency, and, of course, the sale 
of tubes would greatly increase, _ 

By whom should the tax be levied, and how? It could 
only be levied by the manufacturers of tubes. A stamp to 
the value of the tax—say twenty-five cents—would be at- 
tached to the tube. Jobbers and dealers would be responsi- 
ble for that additional sum on each tube sold. The ad- 
ministration of it would fall into the hands of manufac- 
turers of tubes, who could then arrange regular radio con- 
cert tours of the big artists. ss : F 

It would last just as long as the administration of it 
was honest, fair, above board, in the fullest interest of 
owners of receiving sets. The public would refuse to buy 


tubes and pay the tax just as soon as it was dissatisfied 
with the result. But that is exactly what happens in the 
concert world. As long as concerts are properly managed, 
as long as the artists give satisfaction, there is a box-office 


sale. 
ff. 
And it would be reasonable to suppose that the manufac- 


When the public becomes dissatisfied the sale falls 


Patterson 


turers of tubes would provide artists for independent sta- 
tions, the ninety-nine maintained by educational institutions, 
the twenty-seven maintained by religious organizations, etc., 
as every broadcasted concert would add to the sale of tubes, 
and the income of the manufacturers would come, not from 
the tax fund, from which they would receive no profit 
whatever, but from the sale of tubes and other radio ma- 
terial only. 

This is a solution of the vexing radio problem. That 

things can continue as they are going now no one believes, 
not even the most optimistic of radio men. The greatest 
menace by which the business is confronted is a government 
tax on receiving sets, government broadcasting. If that 
ever happens, the money collected will most of it be frittered 
away, and what would become of our radio concerts would 
be dreadful to contemplate. 
_ But the radio manufacturers can save the day by getting 
in ahead of any government interference and making pro- 
vision for their customers as well as for artists and com- 
posers in such a manner as to disarm criticism. 


Junior Musical Club’s Summer Camp 


There are now nearly 1,000 Junior Musical Clubs in the 
United States, including one in Alaska, and Canada is just 
starting a similar movement, based on -the Federation, of 
which Mrs, William John Hall, of St. Louis, is president. 
The growth from some 200 to 1,000 clybs has been within 
her incumbency of the presidency, and gives some idea of 
the vigor of her administration. Her booklet, History and 
Outlook of Junior Musical Clubs, published in 1923, was 
reviewed in the MusicaL Courier, and the interesting, and 
in many cases astonishing, facts amply recorded. 

For the coming summer of 1924 a Chamber Music Camp 
for girls is to be established at Hillside Manor, Brookside 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y., where, under the immediate super- 
vision of Helen Norfleet, and with the Norfleet Trio, oppor- 
tunity for chamber music practice will be afforded. Interest 
in this high and refined branch of music has grown tremen- 
cously, and alrealy there are State contests for the Norfleet 





HILLSIDE MANOR SCHOOL, TARRYTOWN, N. Y., 
where the Junior Musical Clubs Camp is located, 


prize, a silver loving cup, presented by them to the junior 
club member who hands in the best essay on chamber music. 
Coaching in ensemble practice, with pianos and stringed in- 
struments furnished, and two months of regular instruction 
and daily supervision in the art, will be provided; pupils are 
expected ftom all over the United States, who will thus 
combine their summer vacation with chamber music study. 

The camp is most appropriate and suitable, with every 
opportunity for water sports, hiking, camping, and gymnastic 
exercise, for the institution at Hillside Manor under Eugene 
Lehmann is finely equipped for all that is needed. 


Fontainebleau School Announcements 


Camille Decreus, director of the Fontainebleau School 
of Music, announces for this year’s course the engagement 
of Georges Mauguiere in place of Mme. Cesbron-Viseur, 
one of the teachers in 1923, as teacher of vocal technic and 
French repertory, Twenty years ago, Mr. Mauguiere was 
well known in America, where he sang leading tenor roles at 
the Metropolitan in company with Melba, Calve, Maurel, 
Plangon and the De Reszkes. He has also had a distinguished 
career as a concert singer and is one of the best equipped 
singers and teachers in France. His engagement is of spe- 
cial interest to Americans wishing to acquire the best tra- 
ditions of French singing. Mr. Decreus also announces a 
series of concerts to be given during the summer at the 
Palace by Florent Schmitt, Albert Roussel, Roger Ducasse, 
Guy Ropartz, the American Vocal Quartet (Jean de Reszke 
pupils), Maurice Ravel, Paul Le Flem, and others. 


Miserendino Pupil Scores Success 


Vincenzo Allotta, a lad of fifteen, who has been studying 
with Illuminato Miserendino for the past three years, scored 
a success on April 23 at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
when he appeared as soloist there. The young artist re- 
vealed a surprising mastery in technic and intonation, His 
tone is one of beautiful, carrying quality. He played Mo- 
zart’s concerto in D major, Indian Lament by Kreisler, 
ee from Thais by Massenet, and Liebeslied by 

reisler. 


Sylvia Lent Booked for Two Festivals 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, who will appear as soloist in two 
May festivals, left Washington, D. C., on May 12 for the 
Middle West. She will appear in recital at the Cornell 
Music Festival in Mount Vernon, Iowa, on May 16, and on 
May 22 she will appear as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Ann Arbor May Festival, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich, _Immediately following these appearances, Miss 

eo Be sail for England where she will spend the summer 
months, 


Levitzki Plays at Harcum School 


Mischa Levitzki recently gave a piano recital at the Har- 
cum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., which was a brilliant success. 
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DAI 


BULL 


Concert Pianist—Symphony Soloist 
featuring 


RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC WITH 
INTERPRETATIVE REMARKS 


LONDON SAID: 

“There was that in her playing that spoke of vitality 
and fresh-mindedness, and that in her technic, which told 
of a careful and well-disciplined training. The essential 
qualities in this pianist's make-up can briefly be said to be 
a refined intelligence, an acute rhythmic sense, and the 
ability to think and feel in terms of phrases and groups 
of phrases.’’-—Daily Telegraph, 

And so on in extenso with characteristic coolness and 
clarity of judgment, 


PARIS SAID: 


“To hold an audience breathless for more than two 
hours, exclusively with the piano, is a difficult task. Dai 
Buell so acquitted herself, however, thanks to an abounding 
possession of a talent uniting delicacy with passion, technic 
with virtuosity.”—Maurice Galerne in Le Courrier Musical. 





And this excerpt characterised her temperamental recep- 
tion, many times repeated. 


GERMANY SAID: 
(through Otto Dorn) 

“Her masterly rendition of Schumann's C major Fantasie 
displayed a brilliant and thorough technical education, with 
great force and passion in the interpretation.” 

And the long interview by a Dean of German critics, of 
which this is @ single sentence, has more than usual, sig 
nificance because of his position as a Schumann authdrity. 


Then returning followed 


THE SUPREME TEST OF 
NEW YORK 


Which brought forth columns of review. It is hopeless to 
select a single sentence as expressing the many-sided and 
wholly enthusiastic verdict of the New York press, The 
occasion was an innovation in musical entertainment, 
being a 


RECITAL OF PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC WITH INTERPRETATIVE 
REMARKS AT AEOLIAN HALL 


A COURSE OF FIVE OF THESE RECITALS 
IN BOSTON GIVEN AT THE 
COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
discussing and performing music from 1563 through 
the Moderns, has demonstrated the drawing power 
of this NOVELTY RECITAL OF PROVEN 

WORTH. 

“Uniting scholarship and @ finished artistry with a vivid 
personality DAI BUELL is the High Priestess of this 
Inner Temple.” 

A limited number of cities already booked are to hear 
the entire course next season. We will be pleased to 
arrange for one or more of these events to grace your 
season, and are prepared to offer an attractive proposition. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building, New York 
Chickering Piano Ampico Recordings 
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LINDSBORG’S (KANS.) FORTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL A BIG SUCCESS 


Middleton, Althouse and Sundelius Among Visiting Artists—Three Messiah Concerts Given—Bethany Band Instrumental 
Trio and Symphony Orchestra Heard—Contest Winners Announced—Other Events 


Lindsborg, Kans,, May 2.—Lindsborg’s forty-third annual 
Music Festival opened on Palm Sunday with a recital by 
Arthur Middleton and Paul Althouse. It was an enthusi- 
astic audience that greeted the two artists as they began 
the program with the duet, Solenne in quest’ ora, from La 
Forza del Destino. The voices blended admirably, flowing 

~smoothly through the well modulated cadences of this grate- 
ful number. Mr. Middleton sang the recitative and aria, 
Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves, from the Rage of the 
Tempest, by Handel, with convincing authority.~ Schubert's 
Wanderer was given with beautiful coloring and depth of 
eee Mr. Althouse gave the aria, O Paradise, from 

‘Africana, with fine sustained cantilene and refreshing 
robustness of voice which held the rapt attention of the 
audience, For emotional intensity, Kramer’s The Great 
Awakening was the climax of the afternoon. Mr. Althouse 

to dramatic heights which were compelling in their 
force, sweeping everything before it. Throughout the after- 
noon the audience was generous with applause and was 
rewarded with several encores, The recital was a decided 
success. Stewart Wille, who some years ago graduated 
from Bethany College under Arvid Wallin and at present 
is located in the East, was the accompanist for the occasion 
and played splendidly, The recital was one of the best 
ever heard here, 


rose 


Hanvet’s MESSIAH. 


The 125th rendition of Handel's The Messiah took place 
in the evening. This was up to the usual standard, the 
chorus, under Hagbard Brase’s direction, sang with assur- 
ance, dignity and breadth, while the orchestra, with Arvid 
Wallin at the organ, displayed its resources in a manner 
befitting the work. 

It was more than satisfying to hear Arthur Middleton 
and Paul Althouse in the solos, Splendid as the afternoon 
recital had been, their part in The Messiah was as favorably 
received, Mr, Middleton was decisive in the recitative with 
fine declamatory style, rhythmical and clean cut in figura- 
tions, with a wealth of fiery fervor as in Why Do the 
Nations Rage? Mr. Althouse gave Thy Rebuke with beau- 
tiful tonal shading, while He Shall Dash Them was deliv- 
ered forcefully. Lois Johnston, of Chicago, carried the 
soprano solos, and Emma Griesel, of Bethany College, the 
contralto solos 

Jounston-MatTson REcITAL. 


Lois Johnston, of Chicago, and Clyde Matson, Aberdeen, 
N. D., appeared in joint recital Monday evening. Miss 
Johnston has a voice of considerable fullness and flexibility, 
with a touch of the dramatic which was evidenced in the 
aria, Pace, Pace, from La Forza del Destino. The same 
quality was also brought out in Tarantella by Boyd, which 
was given with much vivacity. Mr. Matson has a tenor 


voice of lyric quality and he sings with refinement and good 
taste. He gave The Sorrows of Death from the Hymn of 
Praise, by Mendelssohn, with true sentiment. The Schubert 
numbers were also artistically rendered. 


Strupents’ REcITALs. 


Pupils from the Juvenile Piano Department gave a recital 
Tuesday forenoon. Under Ellen Strom’s competent direc- 
tion this department has grown rapidly since its inception 
four years ago. Those taking part were Margaret Carlson, 
Evelyn Nelson, Margaret Wright, Thelma Olson, Viola 
Rodell, Helen Jenkins, Ruby Palmquist, Dorothy Peterson, 
Jeanette Goodholm, Margaret Hawkinson, Velma Berggren 
and Viola McKinley, Advanced students of the School of 
Fine Arts appeared in recital in the afternoon as follows: 
Hermine Cornelssen, Sam and Lillian Rankin, Ahzelle 
Pruitt, Audray W aite, Adaline Robertson, Dorothy Cowles, 
Katherine Penner, Vivienne Nelson, Lucile Kaul, Winifred 
Lorimor, Astrid Glidden, Virginia Davis, Irene Houdek, 
Stanton Fiedler and Benjamin Tilberg. 


BetHany Banp Concert. 


Bethany Band, assisted by Clyde Matson and Benjamin 
Tilberg, gave a concert Tuesday evening. This veteran 
organization has served at more functions than any other 
organized musical group at Bethany. Hjalmar Wetterstrom 
has been conductor for many years and is popular with 
his men. The program Tuesday evening was pleasing in 
character. A cornet solo was excellently rendered by Ralph 
Wallingford. Clyde Matson was heard in a group of 
songs, singing even better than the evening before. Ben- 
jamin Tilberg, instructor in the voice department, followed 
with two songs. He has a pleasing baritone voice and was 
well received. 

Une-Watuin RECITAL, 

A faculty recital took place Wednesday afternoon, pre- 
sented by Arthur Uhe and Arvid Wallin. Mr. Wallin 
played in his usual inimitable manner three waltzes by 
Seethoven and a group of modern numbers by Dohnanyi, 
Satie and Debussy. Facile technic, sympathetic tone and 
poetic interpretations are outstanding characteristics of his 
playing. Mr. Uhe chose for this occasion the Chiaccone for 
violin alone. It was given with technical efficiency and 
bigness of tone, Messrs. Uhe and Wallin also played 
Handel's sonata in D major and the concerto in D minor 
by Tartini. The last number especially was artistically 
rendered. Both performers were enthusiastically received, 
responding with encores, Mr. Uhe, as head of the violin 
department, is interested in many other activities besides 
his teaching. He is in demand as a concert violinist, has 
made a name for himself as a composer, and has made 
several Victor records which are proving popular. His 
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latest ventas is a publishing firm with headquarters at 
Rockford, 
ga SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The Bethany Symphony Orchestra is receiving its share 
of honor in the Messiah renditions. The public is un- 
stinted in its praise of this worthy organization and seem 
surprised that it is possible in a town the size of Lindsborg 
to maintain an orchestra of such fine standard. One of the 
chief reasons for this accomplishment is the large number 
of students enrolled in the violin department. Mr. Uhe, 
during his ten years as teacher, has built up classes that 
have improved both in number and quality until at the 
present time there is sufficient talent to meet the require- 
ments of the violin section in the Messiah orchestra with- 
out importing outside assistance as was done formerly, The 
brass and woodwind sections are also fine. The orchestra, 
under Hjalmar Wetterstrom’s direction, made a favorable 
impression Wednesday night, showing marked improvement 
over the rendition of last year. They played Haydn’s sym- 
phony in D major with good style and ensemble, while the 
Scenes Poetiques, by Godard, showed a fine balance of 
melody and accompaniment as the themes were shifted 
through the various instruments, giving considerable color 
and variety to the composition. Ahzelle Pruitt, instructor 
y the violin department, is very efficient as concertmaster. 
Lois Johnston contributed a group of Russian and French 
songs, of which the Soldier's Bride and In the Silent Night, 
by Rachmaninoff, were admirably sung. Herbert Gould, of 
Chicago, made his initial appearance and his singing won 
the audience immediately. He has a splendid voice and 
uses it with fine discrimination, 


Brase REecitAat. 


It was an expectant audience that filled every seat in the 
College Chapel Thursday afternoon when Hagbard Brase 
presented a program of his own works. The first number 
was a chaconne for piano and organ written on a chorale 
in the form of variations. It has breadth and dignity and 
was rendered by Oscar Thorsen and the composer with true 
artistic conception. Arietta and Sketch a la Minuet, for 
violin, were played effectively by Ahzelle Pruitt. Then 
followed three songs sung by Irene Houdek, instructor in 
the voice department. In Dante to Beatrice on Earth, Mr. 
Brase offered something unusual. This number is written 
for soprano, string quintet, one flute, one clarinet, piano 
and organ. Rich in harmonic texture and well orches- 
trated, it surged throughout with real inspiration. Miss 
Houdek sang the vocal part with fine expression. The 
True Memorial for male chorus is a work of merit. It 
was awarded the first prize in the Kansas Composers’ Com- 
petition recently sponsored by the Kansas Federation of 
Music Clubs. It is an ode to the memory “of fallen heroes 
in the World War. The Barcarolle for orchestra was 
pleasing in character with a touch of Scandinavian color. 
Mr. Brase in this program established himself as a com- 
poser of more than ordinary ability. His work was much 
appreciated by the large audience, 

Sonc AND CHAMBER Music RECITAL, 


Herbert Gould and the Bethany Instrumental Trio gave 
a joint recital Thursday evening. Mr. Gould duplicated 
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7 “A Most Remarkable Virtuoso” 


CONDUCTOR, BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEU. 
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SECOND SEASON _ IN: AMERICA 1924-25 


SOCRATE 


BAROZZI 


ROUMANIAN VIOLINIST 


_ “He displayed a tone of singular richness, redeemed from sentimental- 
ity by a vigor of phrase and style from his late Berlin master Joachim.”— 
New York Times. 


“His tone was smooth and agreeable. 
equipped and able to deal with the various fireworks.”—New York Tribune. 


: “Barozzi has much to commend him to American audiences, an engag- 
ing personality, excellent command of the bow arm, which draws a delight- 
fully even tone and exquisite technique.”—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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“The American début of Socrate Barozzi was all in the artist’s favor. 


He showed an ingratiating tone, poise and style and a sympathetic some- 
thing that appealed to his auditors. 
Europe and should prove a favorite here.”"—New York Evening World. 


“His technique showed a distinct brilliance. 
tossed off at remarkable speed, with no impairment of tone.”—New 


Tribune. 


“A large and appreciative audience filled the Town Hall last evening 
He possesses a strong, energetic style. 
"New York Times. 
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“He played with assurance and virility of style, and his tone was of 
uniform fullness and sonority. The audience evidently enjoyed the recital.” 


—New York Herald. 


“Barozzi added to his success last evening. His technical equipment 
is of the first order, and his style is at once finished and engaging.”—New 


York Morning Telegraph. 


“The audience would not leave until he had played encores. 


Barozzi 


has technic and skill, as well as tenderness and feeling, and will undoubtedly 
make a place for himself in our musical world.”—New York Evening Post. 


—New York Telegram. 
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“His tone is of excellent quality. He has grace and plays with charm.” 


Management : HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Halli, N. Y. 
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his success of the evening before and demonstrated further 
the many fine qualities of his singing. Honor and Arms 
from Samson, by Handel, was very satisfactory.. His 
group of Swedish songs was interestin He also gave 
several numbers by Del Riego, Waller, Nevin and 0’ Hara, 
with due regard for the musical content. He was heartily 
encored and responded with several numbers. For many 
years Bethany has been fortunate in having an Instrumental 
trio of more than ordinary merit. This trio did some beauti- 
ful work in the Beethoven trio, op. 97. Messrs. Wallin, 
Uhe and Wetterstrom made a distinct impression in its 
rendition, 
TALLEY REcITAL, 

Marion Talley, the young soprano of Kansas City, Mo., 
appeared in recital on the afternoon of Good Friday. 
Every seat in the house was sold and Miss Talley held the 
attention of the audience every moment. The program was 


(1) Left to right: Paul Althouse, Arthur Middle- 
ton and Stewart Wille. (2) Left to right: 
Herbert Gould, Lois Johnston, Hagbard 
Brase (director), Emma Griesel and 
Clyde Matson. (3) Left to right: 
First row—Arthur EB, Uhe, Dr. 
Ernest Pihlblad (president, 
Bethany College), Hagbard 
Brase (director), Oscar 
Lofgren (dean, School of 
Fine Arts) ; second 
rouw—Ahzelle 
Pruitt, Lola 
W heaton, 


v 


Lundquist Studio photos 


PROMINENT FIGURES 


of large proportion, with many of the big coloratura arias 
represented. She possesses a splendid voice of wide range, 
smooth and flexible. Miss Talley’s stage appearance adds 
much to her renditions, The difficult arias were executed 
clearly, in perfect pitch and with remarkable fluency. Al- 
though coloratura seems to be her forte, she is by no means 
limited to this phase of vocal art. She revealed beauty of 
sustained singing and depth of expression in the songs, 
Have Ye Seen But a Whyte Lilly Grow, and The City 
Foursquare. Miss Talley received innumerable recalls, re- 
sponding with several encores. Powell Weaver, as accom- 
panist and soloist, was well received. He played Chopin's 
B minor scherzo in a musicianly manner. 
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Fripay EventnG Concert, 

A good performance of The Messiah was given Friday 
night. Miss Johnston was especially good in Rejoice 
Greatly, showing flexibility and clearness in the florid pas- 
sages, given with rhythmical swing which was most satis- 
fying. Miss Griesel sang with commendable tone quality 
and dignity of style. Mr. Matson is even better in oratorio 
than recital, singing expressively and with that seriousness 
of sentiment which characterizes all his work, Mr. Gould 
is a bass with a good upper register. It is resonant and well 
adapted to the difficult solos. He sang the trumpet solo 
convincingly and with understanding. Ralph Wallingford 
as trumpeter, gave a finished performance of his part, shar- 
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ing honors with the soloist. The chorus sang well but not 
quite so brilliantly as on the previous Sunday. 


Mip-West Music Contests, 


It is five years since the Mid-West Music Contents were 
featured as one of the attractions of the festival and they 
have grown both in number and popularity until at the 
present time they have reached outside of Kansas, bringing 
in talent from other States as well. Due to the large 
number of entries it is necessary to hold preliminaries for 
elimination. Contests were held all day Saturday with the 
following results: First and second prizes—violin: Carol 
Schmidt, Marysville—Rozanne Clinton, Independence, Mo.; 
voice: Wilma Betchelor, Frankfort—Allan Stewart, Par- 
sons; expression: Katherine Dooley, Burns—Ruth Bales, 
Great Bend; girls’ glee clubs, Wellington and Sterling. 
On the previous Monday the piano contest took place 


Trene Houdek, Geneva Smith, Ellen Strom, Annie 
Stevenson, Oscar Thorsen, Thore Jaderberg; 
third row—Lennard Gunnerson, Hijalmar 
Wetterstrom, Arthur Byler, Benjamin 
Tilberg, Walter Brown, Clyde Mat 
son (tenor soloist), Arvid Wallin, 
Clarabel Banta. (4) Left to 
right: Jens Stensaas, John 
Selby, P. Weaver; Marion 
Talley, Dr, Pihkibiad, 
Vrs. Talley, O. Léf 
grenand Mr. Witte 
(Miss Talley's 
manager). 
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AT THE LINDSBORG (KANS.) FESTIVAL 


Dorothy Berns, Peabody, first place; Helen Herzog, Hern- 
don, second. All the contests are under the direction of 
Oscar Lofgren. 

Art EXHIBITION, 


An art exhibition is always held in connection with the 
festival, this being the twenty-seventh annual exhibition 
Canvasses from representative American artists are assem 
bled which, together with local productions, make an inter 
esting collection. These exhibits have contributed to a 
higher appreciation of art in the Southwest. Oscar Thorsen 
and Lola Wheaton were in charge of arrangements in the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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MORGANA’S VOICE WINS 
Nina Morgana, who is attractively Spanish in appear- 
ance, sang the “Caro Nome” from Rigoletto and “Valse 
Ariette’” of Gounod, in clear warm voice that filled the 
huge auditorium with ease.—Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, May 4, 1924, 


380 Riverside Drive 
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2780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK—21 FY FGJ 18 


PHILADELPHIA PENN 7.20 A MAY 4, 1924 
MANAGEMENT NINA MORGANA 


380 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
MORGANA SCORED GREAT SUCCESS LAST NIGHT 
OVER EIGHT THOUSAND 
SPLENDID SINGING. 


NEW YORK N.Y. 


A. FABIANiI 
MANAGER PHILA MUSIC FESTIVAL 


“Madame ene sang the difficult Valse-Ariette from 
She has a voice of surprising power and sweetness, skillfully controlled, In the second of her encores Madame Mor 
This extra number proved the hit of the evening. The first notes of the accom 
paniment had scarcely been struck when there was a spontaneous burst of applause. The ovation was equal to that 
received by Madame Amelita Galli-Curci when she elected to sing the same encore in the Academy of Music several 


gana chose ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 


years ago.”’—-Philadelphia ae © _ 4, 1924. 


Booked Solidly for N since and Visonic, I 924, dad ge AB 1 925 
A very few dates still available for October 1924 and Spring 1925 
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Management of NINA MORGANA 


IN THE AUDIENCE WERE ENTHUSIASTIC OVER HER 
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Gounod’s ‘Mireille’ and ‘Caro Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto.’ 


New York City 
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CINCINNATI ENJOYS REINER’S 
BEETHOVEN AND WAGNER 


John Barnes Wells Soloist with Orpheus Club—Harold 
Bauer Plays with Symphony Orchestra—Heidelberg 
University Glee Club Heard—Paderewski 
in Recital—Notes 


Cincinnati, O., May 1.—A delightful event, given by the 
Orpheus Club, was enjoyed at Emery Auditorium, April 24, 
when in addition to an attractive program by the club, John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, appeared as soloist of the concert. As 
the season draws to a close it is evident that this body of 
well-trained singers, under the leadership of Prower Symons, 
has made commendable progress. 

At the recent concert a number of songs by Palestrina, 
Sullivan and Weelkes were rendered a capella. Among the 
numbers sung appeared Before the Dawn by W. Frank 
Herling, wherein Mr. Wells and Walter Heermann, cellist, 
assisted the club. Mr. Wells’ songs included numbers by 
Rubinstein, Bridge, Secchi, Looms and Fourdrain, and sev- 
eral of his own compositions, 

Haroip BAver Sotoist With SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

Next to the last of the concerts of the season to be given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Emery Auditorium, 
on April 25 and 26, were greatly enjoyed. Mr, Reiner gave 
his audience a treat when he po oe the Leonore Overture, 
No, 2, by Beethoven, and the Wagner numbers, the Siegfried 
Idyll, the Forest Weaving, and the third act from Siegfried. 
Che other Beethoven selection was the fourth concerto in 
G major, played by Harold Bauer, pianist. 

The other numbers of the program were an inspiration, 
and the musicians were attuned to the slightest wish of the 
director so that the event was one of delight. 

Hewweperc University Gree Crus Hearn, 

The Heidelberg University Glee Club of Tiffin, Ohio, gave 
an excellent concert on April 25 at Memorial Hall, It was 
under the direction of Amos S, Ebersole, and was given by 
the Reformed Churches of Greater Cincinnati for the bene- 
fit of the Deaconess Hospital. The program included a 
number of songs that offer a ready appeal to lovers of glee 
club music. Some of the numbers were Old Heidelberg; 
O Hail Us, Ye Free, by Verdi, from Ernani; Cross of Fire, 
by Max Bruch; Wreck of the Julie Plante, by O'Hara; 
Sweet Alma Home, and others. Under the able direction 
of Mr. Ebersole the club does fine work. Several soloists 
were heard, which added to the concert, 

PapeREWSKI THRILLS AUDIENCE, 

Paderewski appeared at Music Hall on April 28 and 
thrilled his large audience with his splendid renditions of 
works by Bach, Liszt, Haydn, Mozart, Paganini, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Mozart-Liszt. He played several 
encores, one being the Schumann F major nocturne. 


Notes, 

A recital of original compositions by the class of Sidney 
C. Durst was enjoyed on April 29 when a large and varied 
program was given, the majority of the song texts being 
written by students or their associates, The recital was one 
that proved the ability of the young musicians and was an 
indication of what can be done with sincere effort. The 
numbers included—aside from songs—piano, violin and cello 
compositions. 

Katheryne Pauley, pianist, appeared in a certificate recital 
on April 30 at the Lockland School Auditorium. She is a 
pupil of Leo Stoffregen. Harry Nolte, tenor, assisted. 

Dorothy O’Brien and Harriet Moore, organ graduates 
from the class of Lillian Arkell Rixford, assisted by Rich- 
ard Knost, a pupil of Giacinto Gorno, presented a program 
on April 24 in the Odeon. The recital was much enjoyed. 

Three programs were given by the dramatic department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on April 29 wnen 
pupils of Margaret Spaulding appeared, 

The Clifton Music Club gave a delightful musicale 
at the Business Men's Club on April 24, when Mrs, George 
Gruen was hostess. 

Students of St. Xavier's College presented Victor Her- 
bert's Sweethearts at Emery Auditorium, on April 28. 

Colored Oxen, an original play by Mrs. McClure Stitt, 
was given by the Theater Workshop of the College of 
Music on April 26 at the luncheon given for the faculty 
and their friends of the University School, 

The University of Cincinnati Girls’ Glee Club, under the 
direction of Burnet C. Tuthill, gave a guest concert at the 
Ohio Wesleyan College on April 25. One feature was a 
group of songs sung in costume by Helen Hersey, mezzo- 
soprano. Kathleen Wise, a pupil of John A. Hoffmann, sang 
the incidental solos in Elizabeth Cook’s chorus, The Sea 
Fairies, with Elba Davies as accompanist. 

Fool's Hill was produced on April 25 by the Show Shop 
Players of the Goldenburg School, in the Odeon, It was 
written by Mrs. William Smith Goldenburg. 

Lillian Dent, voice pupil of Dan Beddoe, was soloist on 
a program given for the benefit of the blind at the Public 
Library on April 29. She was assisted by Grace Thomas, 
piano pupil of Carl Herring, and Marian Lehne, violin pupil 
of Robert Perutz, 

A ballet, directed by M. Francois Vathe, given under the 
auspices of the Parents-Teachers’ Association of the Sum- 
mit, was given on April 28 and 29 at the Grand Opera House. 

A students’ recital was presented on April 26 at Con- 
servatory Hall by pupils of Marcian Thalberg, Madame 
Liszniewska, Jean Verd, Paul Saverne, Robert Butea Dr. 
Karl Liszniewski, Mr, Read and Mrs, Head, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatery of Music, 

The Women's Club Choral has been receiving a number 
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of requests to repeat the Peter Pan cycle of songs, given 
on April 21 under the direction of Mrs. I A. Beach. 

Emma Beiser Scully played a number of original com- 
positions on April 23 for the Lions’ Club at the Chamber 
of Commerce. Mrs, Scully's Candle Light Songs were sung 
by William Scully, Jr., accompanied by the composer, 

Oliver Plunkett, lyric tenor, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, 
sang at the dedication of the Hyde Park High School on 
April 25 and 26, : 

The violin and piano pupils of Harry H. Fetz, assisted 
by the Norwood C unity Orchestra, gave a recital on 
April 25 at the Norwood Library Auditorium. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction of 
George R. Myers, gave a concert at St. Paul’s M. E. Church 
on April 25. 

The Juniors of the Hyde Park Music Club gave their 
Easter program on April 26 at the Hyde Park Library 
Auditorium. Alice Hardeman-Dulaney was chairman of 
the committee, assisted by Louise Bossard and Grace Mc- 
Conaha, 

Helen May Curtis, of the dramatic department of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, repeated the program 
given by her class on April 30 at the Conservatory. W.W 


Patton’s 150th Oratorio 


During the spring festival season Fred Patton will sing 
his one hundred and fiftieth oratorio performance since his 
professional debut five years ago, quite a record in these 
days when so many are bewailing the decline of choral 
singing in the United States. Some fifty-two oratorios, 
cantatas, choral symphonies, and operas in concert form 
are in the repertory of the distinguished baritone and he 
has sung The Messiah forty-one times, Elijah fourteen 
times, The Creation thirteen times, etc., etc. And this, of 
course, does not include his numerous engagements in re- 
cital, concert and opera and as soloist with orchestras. 

The New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Minneapolis Symphony orchestras have 
all presented Mr. Patton as soloist, and the prominent mu- 


“Miss Peterson has a voice 
that reminds one of a sea-shell, 
‘an iridescent shell lined with 
mother of pearl with a warm 
pink tinge. She never allows 
her listeners’ interest to lag.” 


The Fresno (Cal.) Bee said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





red include New York, 


sic festivals at which he has ap 
pringfield, Worcester and 


Spartanburg, Evanston, Lowell, 
Greensboro, 

Among the notable choruses with which Mr. Patton has 
sung may be mentioned: the New York Oratorio Society, 
Schola Cantorum, Bridgeport Oratorio Society, Boston 
Handel & Haydn Society, Boston Cecilia Society, Harvard 
Glee Club, Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, Chicago Apollo 
Club and many others. 


Houston Chronicle Interviews Ethelynde Smith 


In passing through Houston, Texas, a short time ago, 
the Houston Chronicle published an interview with Ethel- 
ynde Smith. The interviewer, among other things, stated: 
“Miss Smith is her own manager. After the first engage- 
ment of a singer the artist ‘sells herself,’ Miss Smith has 
found, and so charming is her personality and so sincere 
her attitude toward music that she has experienced little 
difficulty in obtaining first engagements through personal 
interviews or through letters, depending upon the quality 
of her singing and the standard of her concert programs 
for reéngagements. The success of her plan is attested by 
seasons well filled with bookings with the country’s lead- 
ing music clubs and colleges.” 


Kindler Advises Cultivating Sense of Humor 

Hans Kindler, whose affable and charming platform man- 
ner invariably is commented upon whenever he gives a re- 
cital, was asked if he thought it necessary for a concert 


artist to cultivate a “stage presence.” To the surprise of 
the interlocutor, Mr. Kindler gave a negative reply. “No,” 
he said, “the only manners a concert artist needs to cultivate 
are those which would be accepted in a drawing room. 
advise everyone who gives concerts in public to cultivate a 
sense of humor, though,” Mr. Kindler added, “and to exer- 
cise it daily. It certainly helps to get over the rough places 
which are not exactly noticeable by their rarity in this 
profession.” 
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Music Week at Cincinnati Conservatory 


National Music Week was celebrated by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music by a_ series of unusual pro- 
grams. Thomas James Kelly, of the artist faculty, gave a 
delightful causerie on Early American Music, illustrated by 
his students, with Marjorie Garrigus Smith at the piano. 
Wednesday morning, at 11 o’clock, Berta Gardini Reiner, 
also of the artist faculty, presented her pupils in a charming 
matinee song recital, while in the evening the opera depart- 
ment, Ralph Lyford, director, presented an evening of oper- 
atic novelties, giving Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and the 
third act of the American opera by Frederick S. Converse, 
The Sacrifice. In this gala meg a large chorus, a 
ballet, and orchestra of men from the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra took part, besides the singers in the leading parts, 
all of whom study with Mr, Lyford in his class in operatic 
training. 

A community sing, under the leadership of Norman Fehl, 
of Community Service, Inc., took place Thursday evening, 
followed by an interesting program given under the auspices 
of “— Alpha Iota Sorority. On Friday, at 4 p. m., 
Ruth Hanford Matthews Lewis presented two of her pupils 
—Julia Glover and Holly Louise Lange, who won gold med- 
als in all-county contests—in a delightful recital of song 
and piano. Mrs. Lewis, who teaches both piano and voice, 
asked Evangeline Otto, cello pupil of Karl Kirksmith, to 
assist on the program, and rounded out the program by 
singing a group of songs herself. Friday evening, Marcia 
Thalberg, internationally known pianist and teacher, pre- 
sented his pupil, Irene Gromme, in a piano recital. Thus 
the national movement was beautifully and fittingly cele- 
brated by an institution which is known the country over 
for its high type productions and high ideals and standards. 


Dudley Buck Studio Activities 


Ella Good, contralto; Leslie Arnold, baritone, and EI- 
bridge Sanchez, tenor, were the soloists for the Westchester 
Musical Art Society and the Choral Club of Mt. Kisco 
and Bedford when Gaul’s The Holy City was given at 
Katonah, N. Y., on May 2. Both singers make an excellent 
impression and won enthusiastic press reports. 

Isa Meiskey, lyric soprano, was soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Choral Society at the spring concert held in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia April 30. In reviewing 
the event for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, the critic 
of that paper stated: “Her yoice is a lyric soprano of pure 
quality, limpid, flexible and of rare beauty and charm, used 
with fluent ease. She showed her dramatic ability in her 
rendering of the aria (the Ritorno Vincitor from Aida).” 

Frank Munn, tenor, was soloist for the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs at the afternoon session held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, May 2. He sang a group 
of three songs and was well received. 

Adelaide De Loca, contralto, was assisting soloist at a 
concert given in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, May 3. 
Miss De Loca possesses a voice of rich, warm timbre and 
of a dramatic quality. Her audience was enthusiastic and 
she was obliged to give several encores. 

Alma Milstead, a young soprano, who is making rapid 
progress toward success, sang for the Douglaston Music 
Club on Sunday afternoon, May 4, at Douglaston, L. I. 


Quait and Gustafson at Memorial Service 


Robert Quait, tenor, and William Gustafson, bass, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, added prestige to the Ninth 
Memorial Musical Service held in commemoration of Alex- 
ander Ector Orr in Christ Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
on Sunday, May 4, under the direction of Robert A, Gayler, 
organist and choirmaster, The well-planned musical pro- 
gram included: Venite in C, Brackett; Te Deum in B flat, 
Shelley; Benedictus in B flat, Hawley; King All Glorious, 
Barnby; It Is Enough, Mendelssohn; The Mighty God 
Hath Spoken, Case; and the Gounod Sanctus. Mr. Custat- 
son delighted in his dramatic rendition of the Mendelssohn 
aria and the convincing and inspirational quality of Mr. 
Quait’s voice showed up to splendid advantage in the Case 
number. An augmented choir, reflecting credit on its di- 
rector, assisted. A large congregation completely filled 
the church. 


Clara Novello Davies to Remain in New York 


Owing to the successful debut of the Novello Davies 
Artists’ Choir at the Town Hall on April 27, Clara Novello 
Davies, its conductor, has decided to cancel her trip to 
Paris this summer and will remain in her New York 
studios, where, in addition to preparing the choir for a 
series of concerts next season, she will hold a master class 
for professionals and teachers. Mme. Davies has a number 
of teachers who are using her method throughout the 
country, and they have expressed a desire to come to New 
York this summer and brush up on their work. 

On Saturday evening, May 3, the Novello Davies Artists 
Choir broadcasted from the Aeolian Hall station. 


College of Music Wins Prize Contest 
For playing the Viotti concerto, No. 23, Belmont Fisher, 
fourteen years old, pupil of Ernst Thiele, of the New York 
College of Music, won two silver medals at the De Witt 
Clinton High School, April 28. 


Dux Sailing This Month 
Claire Dux is to sail for Europe late this month and will 
return in the early fall for her fourth American concert 
tour, which will be under the direction of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, 
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MUSIC AS A NATIONAL ASSET 
The Business Side of the Paris Opera “L’Academie Nationale de Musique” 


By Francis Miltoun 


1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 








NVESTED capital, upkeep and repairs, salaries and 

overhead in their re'ations to gross income, including 

Government subvention of nearly a million francs per 
annum, all combine to make formidable columns of figures 
when the various chapters of the balance sheet of the Paris 
Dag * are scanned. 

In 1922 receipts fell short of actual outlay (the Govern- 
ment does not count interest on investment either) by two 
million francs, and when the Government's subvention is 
added, the sum is increased to three million. Hence the 
high cost of opera! But no one comp'ains unless it be the 
singers themselves who are envious of the inflated cachets 
earned by their more fortunate brothers and sisters in 
les deux ameriques, which is the way the profession refers to 
everything lying between Patagonia and Point Barrow. 

One of the reasons why the showing is no better (and 
a deficit of three millions is no inconsiderable dead weight, 
be it remarked, even if the franc, to an American repre- 
sents less than six cents, for it still represents twenty to 
a Frenchman) is that the Government subvention remains 
at the same figure that it was before the war, whe cas the 
index figure of pretty much everything from silk tights for 
the coryphees to electric bulbs for the footlights hovers 
around 340 when the normal is 100. Had this co-efficient 
been taken into consideration in drawing on the coffers of 
the national treasury the deficit would be swallowed up and 
the proposition, if not a paying one, would not be a losing 
one, and it is an axiom of nationalists of whatever land 
pow? the Government should not embark on anything for 
proht. 

There the matter stands; the most splendidly composed 
and situated opera house of all the world is not likely to 
become less famous, least of all diverted to other uses or 
its traditions seriously discounted, though doubt'ess so:re- 
thing will have to be done sooner or later if it is to retain 
its prestige of old, It is for this reason that the life his- 
tory of this remarkable musical shrine is of compelling in- 
terest to music lovers of these times. 

The acte de naissan, or birth certificate of the Académie 
Nationale de Musique, as it is entered in the financial books 
of the Government, and more familiarly known to Parisians 





and visitors to the ville lumiere as the “Opera,” reads as 
follows: 
ts aos bis bb ow CRN EDES) bee chebeeuaTees Headn te ce Paris 
MEL ue SS) kad Chubeherotpscegesntaneebetes¢ans 1860 
Completed 87 
Architect 
FI OOD 066.05 6 bas 08 0H so e80.000 ose January 5, 18 


An officially designated Opera had existed in Paris for 
nearly two and a half centuries, from the time when the 
disciples of the Italian, Lulli, in the 17th century, con- 
tinuing his traditions of “acted music,” established a na- 
tional opera. In 1795 the convention created the Conserva- 
toire Nationale de Musique, supported by the nation, whose 
pupils, as they do today, graduated by examination to the 
boards of the Opera and the Opera-Comique. 

The official Opera, so to call it, has since its inception 
occupied twelve different buildings, finally housing itself 
in Garnier’s enormous and extravagant edifice which may 
be set down as still one of the chief, if not the chief, of 
modern architectural monuments in Paris. 

The first home of what was henceforth to be known col- 
loquially as the Opera was in the Rue Guenegand, the site 
today of some inconsequential shops in what is now called 
the Rue Mazarine. There for the first time in public, in 
1069, a French comédie musicale was produced, entitled 
Pomone, a pastoral in five acts and a prologue, words by 
the Abbé Perin, music by Combert. 

The first regular opera-house came in 1671, its interior 
divided into a simple stage with an auditorium composed 
of a range of boxes, or loges, and a parterre, or open pit 
or orchestra, the latter for standees only. 

After the three consecutive periods of political troubles 
in 1763, 1781 and 1820 the question of building a permanent 
“grand opera” which should endure for all time came on 
the tapis. 

In the archives of the present institution are conserved 
more than a hundred plans for opera houses which, at one 
time or another, were projected for Paris. 

In 1763 the Abbé Galiani proposed that the opera be 
established in that no-man's land lying between the outer 
fortifications and the open country near the Barriére de 
Sevres, the spot being chosen for the reason that the farther 
it was from the center of town the less likely it was to 
interfere with the devotions of, the populace. This incident 
of itself should be sufficient to show that staged music was 
not, at that particular time, considered a blessing in disguise. 
No such state of affairs existed when a step forward of a 
century was taken, and on December 29, 1860 a decree was 
promulgated which declared the opera an institution of 
public utility with powers to erect a worthy home for itself, 
at once dignified, adequate and luxurious, to be situated 
somewhere between the Boulevard des Capucins and the 
Rue Chaussée d’Antin, the Rue Neuve des Mathurins and 
the Passage Sandrie. 

A law of December 29 of the same year initiated a com- 
petition for the architectural project, a delay of one month 
only being allowed competitors who presented nearly two 
hundred plans, embracing more than seven hundred distinct 
designs, all of which were publicly exhibited at the time. 

Forty-three plans were at first retained for further con- 
sideration, later reduced to sixteen and again to seven. 
Two of the seven designs next suffered elimination and a 
concours was opened available to the authors of the re- 
maining five. In the outcome Charles Garnier was declared 
the architect of the present grand opera. 

Work on the plans was begun immediately and four years 
later the prodigious number of thirty thousand elevation, 
profile, scale and detail designs for” the construction, orna- 
mentation, equipment and structural and pictural completion 
of the edifice hhad been worked up. 

Progress was rapid and the edifice was roofed by 1869. 





The ground had been purchased, possibly the most expen- 
sive site in t!e world at that time, tor a sum which was not 
far from ten million francs, and the work planned for 
the building would absorb another twenty-five millions. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 put a stop to all work 
and such parts as were completed were turned over to the 
Quartermaster’s Corps of the Army of Paris as military 
warehouses. Directly after the close of the war work was 
recommenced and the building was completed and handed 
to the administrative body of the Opera in the month of 
December, 1874, the first representation being given in the 
new building on January 5, 1875 

The cubic content of the vast structure, including be- 
sides the auditorium of the opera per se its library, its 
museum, orchestra and ballet schools and painting lofts, 
is 450,000 cubic metres. The Pantheon in Paris, usually 
regarded as one of the big buildings of the capital, contains 
but 190,000 cubic metres and the , Bake but 109,000 cubic 
metres. 

The opera has a length of 155 metres (about five hun- 
dred fect), a width of 125 metres and an extreme height of 
56 metres. The height of the principal facade is 32 metres 
only, by no means a gratte-ciel and now somewhat over- 
topped by the neighboring Equitable Life Insurance build- 
ing, about the only structure neighboring upon it that does 
not clash. 

The raw materials of the various constructive and dec- 
orative elements came from many different sources widely 
separated. Sweden furnished the green stone of Jonkoping, 
Scotland the granite of Aberdeen, Italy the white, violet 
and blue marbles. The yellow marbles came from Sienna, 
the green from Genoa, and still others from Sicily. Algeria 
furnished the onyx, Finland the red porphyry, Spain the 
brocatelle and Belgium the black stone from Dinant on the 
Meuse. The jaspers came from Mont Blanc and neighbor- 
ing Alpine districts. 

When the scaffolding surrounding the facades was taken 
down and the first general impression given to the public the 
architect was loudly criticised on one hand and as strenu- 
ously defended on the other. What particularly struck the 
untrained eye was the manifest revolutionary coloration 
and the diverse and copious decoration which in degree was 
beyond anything of the kind which had gone before. 

The effect on the whole was admittedly harmonious and 
consistent, whatever criticism might be called up by the 
venturesome spirit of Garnier in evolving a rather squat 
though by no means insignificant frontispiece to the build- 
ing. The question is, however, still unsolved as to whether 
or no he had not inordinately overloaded the carcass with 
decorative motifs, a criticism made it will be remembered 
twenty-five years ago of the Appellate Court in New York, 

The bronze groups were by Millet and Gumery, the mo- 
saics by Klagmann. The busts in bronze of Beethoven, 
Spontini, Auber, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Halevy, Quinault and 
Scribe were by Chabaud and Evrard and the great groups 
of the fagade were by Falguiére (drama), Aizelin, Chapu, 
Guillaume, Jouffroy, Perraud and Carpeaux (the dance). 
the latter the sculptor whose “Zodiac” was the furore of 
pe section of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 3. 

All these, without exception, were recognized as master- 
pieces of the sculptors’ and bronze founders’ art and legiti- 
mate enough as decorative architectural accessories, but 
they only added to the heavy burdenhing of the species of 
building which hitherto had been developed along severely 
classical lines. This was Garnier’s innovation, carried still 
further in his design for the new Casino at Monte Carlo— 
there criticised for the same reason—but less noticeable 
in the villa which he built for himself on the Italian Riviera 
but a few years before his death, a magnificent southland 
palace recently occupied by an American resident in that 
delightful terrestrial paradise. Here nothing offends, or 
if it does the surroundings so tone it down that it is 
ignored. 

The present survey was written in the library of the 
Opera. Here is housed a specialized collection of some 
sixty thousand volumes devoted to the literature of opera 
and operatic music. There are thousands upon thousands 
of orchestral parts and scores, treatises on music methods 
libretti, stage directions, prompt books, plans, designs of 
scenery and properties covering the world of opera, port- 
folios of historic, legendary and fancy costumes in original 
form, all being designs and sketches and maquettes of the 
paraphernalia which at one time or another had been used, 
or had been intended to be used, by the institution. The 
collection indeed may be said to cover the history of ‘opera 
and operatic accessories jin all lands. 

There are old play bills galore, among the most interest- 
ing, though not the most ancient, being that of the first 
performance given in the present building, when was pre- 
sented the first and second acts of La Juive, the Benediction 
des Poignards (from Les Huguenots), La Source, the over- 
ture to La Muette de Portici and the overture to Guillaume 
Tell. Of greater antiquarian interest is the play bill of 
the Comedians du Roy, dating from 1660, also of the Acad- 
émie Royale, 1789 and the Académie Imperiale, 1810, 

There are countless photographs, engravings and etchings 
of persons and things operatic, autograph scores of com- 
posers, musicians and singers and souvenirs of world- 
famous operatic events to which is added a collection of 
fifty thousand estampes, or engravings, of contemporary 
interest. In all the world’s greatest operatic collection. 

The library occupies that portion of the building known 
as the Pavillon du Chef d’Etat, which served originally 
as reception, banqueting and retiring rooms, with direct 
access to the range of imperial loges designed for the use 
of Napoleon III. 

Access is by a sweeping gently inclined plane by which 
the Empezror’s carriage might be driven to the second story 


(Continued on page 43) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON MAKES MUCH OF MUSIC WEEK; 
MUSIC LOVERS PROUD OF CITY’S ACHIEVEMENT 


A Great Variety of Programs Given with Splendid Results—Brilliant Opening for Symphony “Pops’—Résumé of the 
Orchestra Season—Chaliapin Stirs Huge Audience—Lambert Murphy Sings New Patriotic Song—Felix Fox 
to Teach at Boothbay Harbor—Longley School Graduation Exercises—Fela Rybier in Recital— 
Other Items of Interest 


Boston “Revencaten (Sic) to Music.” 

Boston, May 11.—Boston was “rededicated to music” last 
Sunday when lovers of that art which, as Dante said, could 
“still all our desires,” assembled in approximately 400 dif- 
ferent places to hear musical programs, The day began in 
the churches and in the band stand on historic Boston 
Common, One of the features of the concert on the 
Common, which was furnished gratis by seventy-five mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Union, was the playing of Fifty 
Years of Jazz. In this number Conductor W. A, Barring- 
ton Sargent traced the development of jazz music from a 
period a half century ago, affording an amusing and edu- 
cational view of the course of modern dance music, Offi- 
cially, the opening of Music Week came formally at Tre- 
mont Temple in the afternoon with an audience of more 
than 2,500 people in attendance. W. Irving Bullard, who 
acted as chairman in place of Frank G. Allen, the general 
chairman of the celebration, called the meeting to order, 
After the audience had sung America, which was chosen 
because it was written by the Rev, Samuel F. Smith, a 
native of this city, and was sung for the first time at the 
Park Street Church, Mr. Bullard read a message from 
President Coolidge, honorary chairman of the National 
Music Week Committee, in which the President said: “Of 
all the fine arts there is none that makes such an universal 
and compelling appeal as music, No other expression of 
beauty finds such readily and naturally ennobling response 
in the heart of mankind. It is the art especially representa- 
tive of democracy, of the hope of the world. When, at the 
dawn of creation as it was revealed to the universe that 
good was to triumph over evil, the thanksgiving and praise 
found expression in music, and the stars sang together in 
joy.” 

Letters of congratulation and best wishes for the success 
of the occasion from Governor Cox and Mr. Allen were 
also read. Representing the city, Mayor Curley said in 
part: “The festival we inaugurate today—Music Week—is 
a revival, not a creation, of Boston's interest in the musical 
art. For the teaching and development of music have 
marked the life of Boston for almost a century. 

“Here in Boston Chickering lived and wrought and de- 
veloped the piano, an instrument of the highest musical 
possibilities. Here was founded and maintained the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a school of rare excellence 
still functioning in the service of the best in music. Here 
the honored Higginson established and financed the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which has given and gives to Boston 
the best instrumental interpretations of the world’s musical 
classics, Here the Handel and Haydn Society has taught 
us the beauty and dignity of the oratorio and gave impetus 
to vocal music and choral expression. Here grand opera, 
the dramatic phase of music and art, found friends and 
patrons to give it a home, and by their generosity and 
loyalty stripped it of its exotic character and made it a 
feature of Boston culture; and here societies and organiza- 
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tions devoted to every phase of the musical art live and 
thrive.” 

Mrs. William Arms Fisher, executive chairman, said that 
Music Week was a movement for the people, by the people. 
One thing which has resulted already, she announced, is the 
formation of a permanent musical organization, the Boston 
Civic Music and Festival Association, which will present an 
annual festival of music in this city. Other speakers at 
this meeting were the Rev. George L. Payne, executive 
secretary of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches; 
Prof, John E. Marshall of Boston University, and the Rev. 
Ernest R. Guthrie, who delivered the invocation. Following 
the speech-making those present enjoyed a concert provided 
by the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer 
conductor, with the assistance of Lucy Van de Mark, mezzo 
soprano, and Ralph Smalley, cellist. 

Among the other events which took place during the day 
were concerts in Municipal Hall, South End, under the 
direction of Mrs. Robert A. Wood, at the Centenary Meth- 
odist Church at Auburndale, in the West Newton Music 
School and at the Long Island Almshouse. Here the chorus 
and orchestra from the Ancrum Music School and a band 
of fifty pieces from the Second Church of Dorchester gave 
a number of selections for the inmates. In the evening 
there was a concert by Ohel Jacob’s Synagogue, East Bos- 
ton, under the auspices of the Jewish welfare committee. 

Events oF THE WEEK, 

In view of the fact that approximately 10,000 events had 
been arranged for Boston’s Music Week by an enterprising 
committee, it would be manifestly impossible to present a 
complete program in these columns. It may be of interest, 
however, to mention a few of the more important events. 
Beginning Sunday and continuing until Saturday there was 
a band concert on the Common every noon and rg | the 
music being furnished by bands from the Army and Navy, 
the Salvation Army, and other organizations. The classes 
at the Division of Music at Harvard University were open 
to the public throughout the week. 

Monday’s events included concerts and lecture recitals at 
various schools and colleges and a concert at the Bridge- 
water State Farm by soloists from St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Tuesday afternoon a “sing” was held in Symphony Hall 
in which 1,600 public school children participated, with the 
high school orchestra, under the direction of John A, O'Shea. 
A recital was given by the-Music Lovers’ Club under Edith 
Noyes Green in the morning, the program featuring Boston 
composers—Mrs, Beach, Mabel Daniels, Edith Noyes Green, 
George W. Chadwick, William Arms Fisher, Arthur Foote 
and Edward MacDowell, 

On Wednesday evening a concert was given at_ the 
Charlestown State Prison by the Dorchester Choral Class, 
under the direction of Mrs. Davison. Prisoners took part 
in the singing and the orchestra of the institution assisted. 
In the evening and at midnight two Pageants of Harmony 
were held on the steps and balcony of the State House in 
which orchestras, bands and hundreds of Boston University 
students and trumpeters participated under Prof. H. August- 
ine Smith of Boston University, featuring a giant stere- 
opticon and curtain, moving lines of costumed students, 
Boston hymns, lantern slides, tableaux, nativity scene with 
electrical torches, stars, angels and masterpieces in color... . 

Thursday’s program included, besides the band concerts 
on the Common, a concert by the settlement children at the 
Municipal Building in the South End, a band concert in 
the flag room of Boston University, a concert by the Har- 
vard Glee Club at the Harvard Music Building and a settle- 
ment school contest at the Lowell Institute. 

Friday's high lights were a concert at the New England 
Conservatory of Music under the direction of Wallace 
Goodrich, and a jazz symposium at Boston University by 
Prof, Edward B. Hill of Harvard University, Prof. John 
P. Marshall of Boston University, Henry L. Gideon, John 
del Castillo and the Leo Reisman Orchestra of the Hotel 
Brunswick. ; 

A benefit concert was held in Steinert Hall, Saturday 
morning, for the profit of the Boston Music Settlement 
School. Other events of that day were a recital of chamber 
music at the New England Conservatory, a dinner of the 
Boston Pianoforte Teachers’ Society, and a concert by the 
Lincoln House Orchestra at the Boston Public Library. 

A miscellaneous choral concert was given by the People’s 
Choral Union with Jeannette Vreeland as pleasurable so- 
prano soloist, under George Sawyer Dunham at Jordan 
Hall on Sunday afternoon. The events of the week came 
to a close Sunday afternoon with a contest by ten foreign 
singing societies at Symphony Hall, under the auspices of 
Community Service. Dr, Archibald T. Davison of Har- 
vard, Thomas W. Surrete of Concord, and Frederick S. 
Converse of the New England Conservatory of Music, a 
judges, awarded first prize to the Swedish group, secon 
prize to the Dutch, ot third prize to the Germans. . 

These are merely a few of the thousands of musical events 
that took place during Music Week in greater Boston. In 
additian to concerts on the scale mentioned above there were 
special programs in private and parochial schools, churches, 
stores and factories. People in hospitals and other shut-ins 
were visited by groups of professional and amateur musi- 
cians. Although Music Week pos ended on Sunday, the 
program of the committee will really be concluded at the 
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Boston Opera House on May 16, 17 and 18 when Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio, Elijah, will be given in operatic form with 
several thousand participants, under the general direction of 
William Dodd Chenery, producer, and George Sawyer Dun- 
ham, conductor. 

“Tue Crane or Music 1n AMERICA.” 

In reviewing the history of music in America, the Boston 
Music Week Committee has unearthed some interesting facts 
as to the important rdle played by this city in furthering the 
cause of music. Thus it was in Boston that 


The first music was printed in America, 1698, | , 
The first book of sacred music was issued in America, circa 1712. 
The first pipe organ in New England was erected in King's Chapel, 


The first singing school in America was held, 1717, 

The first music instruction book in America was published, 1721. 

The first public concert advertised in America, 1 

The first pipe organ built in New England, 1745-6. 

The first secular sheet music published in America, 1768. 

The first spinet built in America, 1769, 

The first singing contest in America, held in Dorchester, 1790. 

The first orchestra in New England, The Philharmonic Society, 
organized, 1810, : 

The first great oratorio society in America, The Handel and Haydn 
Society, organized, 1815, 

The first complete performance in America of Handel’s Messiah, 1818. 

The first complete performance in America of Haydn's Creation, 1819. 

The first singing anywhere of My Country ‘tis of thee, in Park Street 
Church, July 4, 1832, 

The first large school of music in America, The Boston Academy of 
Music, founded, 1833. 

The first study of Music in the Public Schools of America, intro- 
duced by Lowell Mason 

The first performance in America of Mendelssohn's Elijah, 1840. 

The first performance in America of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 1843. 

The first performance in America of Handel’s Samson, 1845, 

The first performance in America of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, 1847. 

The first American chamber music organization, the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, 1849. 

bis one eaemanee in America of Beethoven’s Overture Leonore, 
0, 3, 0, 

bi ne performance in America of Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
850 


The first large Music Hall in America, 1852. 
The first music journal of national circulation, founded by John 
S. Dwight, 1852. 
bie i performance in America of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
62, 


The first great five day choral festival in America, May 186 

The first great music jubilee in America, 1869. 

The first large oratorio written in America, John K. Paine’s St, Peter, 

performed, 1874, 
The first complete performance in America of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, 1879, 
Other dates of interest in the musical chronicle of this 
city are as follows: 

1746 Boston’s first native composer, William Billings, born. 

1754 Boston’s first concert hall erected. Torn down in 1869, 

1764 Paul Revere engraved the music for Josiah Flagg’s Collection 
of Best Psalm Tunes. 

1770 Billing’s New England Psalm Singer published. 

1783 The Boston Bcok and Music Store opened by Ebenezer Battelle 
at No. 8 State Street. (The predecessor in unbroken line of 
Oliver Ditson’s). 

1786 Stoughton Musical Society formed. 
sockey in America). 

1789 The Oratorio Jonah performed in King’s Chapel before President 
George Washington, 

1792 Oliver Holden of Charlestown published his hymn tune, Coro- 
nation, 

1792 Lowell Mason, the “Father of Church Music” and of public 
school music in America, born in Medfield. 

1798 Adams and Liberty, known as “The Boston Patriotic Song” pub 
lished. (It used the melody now indentified with The Star 
Spangled Banner). 

1803 poniemia Crehore of Milton, Mass., made the first piano in New 
inglan 


The first great concert organ in America, opened in Music Hall, 1863. 
A 


(Oldest existing singing 


1813 


1823 The oldest existing piano making concern in America, founded 
by Jonas Chickering. 

1824 General Lafayette welcomed by a chorus of school children on 
the Common sing the Marseillaise, 

1835 The oldest existing music publishing house in America founded 

by Oliver Ditson. 

1837 The Harvard Musical Association founded. 

1841 Beethoveen’s Ist and Sth symphonies first played in Boston by 
the Academy of Music orchestra. 

1852 Marriage of Jenny Lind to Otto Goldschmidt on February 5, at 

1867 itv Wndlond Cone, of Music founded by Et ié 

1871 The Apol lo Club founded Tender i 5. lee re SE 

1872 The International Peace Jubilee, the largest music festival ever 
held in America, 

He Sie, aan Besiety founded under. B, J. Lang. 
rst per aimance of John K, Paine’s First Symphony under 

1877 First performance of J. C. D, Parker's Redemption Hymn. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra founded by Henry Lee Higginson. 

1885 The Kneise uartet organized, 

1894 The Allen A. Brown Music Library, begun in 1854, presented 
to the City, 

BriLLiANT Openrinc For Boston SymMpHony “Pops” UNpER 

AGipe JACCHIA. 

The celebrated “Pop” concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra opened Monday evening, May 5, at Symphony 
Hall, with a capacity audience in attendance. Again tables 
and chairs took the place of the rows of seats on the floor, 
and again people ate, drank (so to speak) and smoked 
while listening to the well-varied and generally interesting 
programs arranged by the deservedly popular Agide Jacchia, 
conductor of these concerts. As usual, the balconies as well 
as the floor were filled, while a bar at the back of the first 
balcony ministered to the inward needs of those seated 
above stairs. It is hardly necessary to go into any great 
detail as to the playing of the orchestra. For the purposes 
of the “Pops” it is quite the same as the regular symphony 
orchestra, and it serves the admirable Mr. Jacchia well. 
He received an ovation upon his appearance; and his feel- 
ing for melody, his incisive rhythm and his ability to grasp 
and impart whatever dramatic value inhered in the music 
roused his audience to customary enthusiasm. 

Although the conductor of a series of concerts of this 
nature is necessarily restricted in his choice of pieces, Mr. 
Jacchia has demonstrated in past years and again during 
the first week of the “Pops” his ability to include interesting 
novelties here and there among the older and hackneyed 
pieces. Monday's program, for example, included a rela- 
tively unfamiliar oriental rhapsody by Glazounoff and a 
pot-pourri from the popular musical comedy Wildflower, 
not yet heard in this city. On Tuesday, which was Sim- 
mons College night—with the Simmons Glee Club supple- 
menting the program under the leadership of John Pierce— 
he included a folk dance from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s charm- 
ing opera, The Snow Maiden, and an arrangement from 
Fred Stone's play of this season, Stepping Stones. Music 
Week Night, which came Wednesday, brought the ballet 
music from Schubert’s Rosamunde and an arrangement by 
Mr. Jacchia of the slow movement from Beethoven’s pa- 
thetique sonata. The Glee Club of Wellesley assisted in 
the program Thursday, which was Wellesley College night. 
Casella’s starkly dramatic rhapsody Italia and_ selections 
from Lohengrin featured the program of Saturday. 

It has been indeed an auspicious opening week, with large 
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crowds flocking to Symphony Hall each night, the orchestra 
playing with the artistry that has brought it a full measure 
of fame and with Mr. Jacchia demonstrating anew his fit- 
ness as a musical, sensitive and magnetic leader. 


SyMPHONY SUMMARY, 


Lack of space last week prevented a detailed account of 
works performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra during 
the past year. As regards a summary of the season, we 
beg leave to recall an observation that Mr. Huneker was 
wont to make when confronted with some problem of a 
statistical or encyclopaedic nature: “Only God and Philip 
Hale know!” Accordingly, we append herewith the inter- 
esting summary compiled by Mr. Hale—a significant com- 
mentary on Mr. Monteux’s genius as program- maker—as 
well as the opinion of that eminent critic on the season in 
general and Mr. Monteux in particular: 


Sixty composers were represented. Beethoven and Strauss led with 
eight performances each, but the latter Symphonia Domestica was per- 
formed twice, and three ‘of his compositions were songs. Mozart came 
next with six; two of the compositions were operatic arias. Brahms 
‘was represented five times; Mahler and Wagner four times (three of 
Mahler's songs were sung); Berlioz, Liszt, Ravel and Tschaikowsky, 
three times; Debussy, ukas, Dvorak, da Indy, Sibelius, Stravinsky 
twice each ‘(Stravinsky’ s “Sacre du rey nag was played twice). 
Then there were two negro spirituals s sung by Mr. Hayes. 


The composers whose names were on the program for the first time 
were Aubert, Bliss, Bowen, Gliere, Leginska, Schenk, Taylor, Zeckwer. 

The American composers represented were Carpenter, Converse, 
Gilbert, Hadley, Hill, yr oly Loeffler, Stuart Mason, Paine, Schell- 
ing, Schenk, ‘aylor, Zeckwer. Mr, Zeckwer’s name was unfortu- 
nately omitted in the summary published in some of the twenty-fourth 
progtam boo books. Thirteen Americans in all. One hundred and five 
compositions, orchestral and vocal, were performed, 





These compositions were performed for the first time: 
Converse—Song of the Sea. 
Leginska—Two short pieces. 

ason—Bergeric. 


Works performed for the first time in America were: 
lise A esler symphony. 
owen—Concerto, t nee, for viola (Lionel Tertis), and orchestra. 
Bridge—Suite, The Sea, 
De ‘alla—Nights ~ the Gardens of Spain, for pianoforte and 
orchestra (Henrich Gebhard, pianist.) 


Works performed for the first time in Boston: 

Aubert—Habanera. 

Boccherini—Violoncello concerto, B flat major (Pablo Casals). 

Hilbert— Neate Rhapsody. 

Gliere—The Sirens. 

Hadley—Ocean, 

Hill—Stevensoniana, suit No. 2. 

ahler—Symphony, D major, No. 1. 

erdacht (Matya Freund). 

Mozart Symphony, C major (K 200). 

Roussel—La Ville Rose. 

Schelling—A Victoty Ball. 


Schenk—In a Withered Garden. 
Scriabin—Third Sytiphotiy, The Divine Poem, 
Stravinsky—Le Sacre du Printempts. 
Taylor—Through the Looking Glass. 
Zeckwer—Jade Butterflies. 


Song, Wer hat das Liedlein 


The works performed for the first time 


were: 
Berlioz—The Repose of the Holy Family 
Debussy—Symphonic extracts from The 
Mahler—Songs, Urlicht, Das irdische 
Liedlein erdacht (Marya Freund), 
Mozart—Un aura amorosa, from Cosi fan tutte (Roland Hayes). 
Aria from Titus (Sigrid Onegin). 


at the Symphony concerts 


(Roland Hayes). 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 
Leben, and Wer hat das 


‘the violinists, Messrs, 
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Rossini—Overture to The Barber of Seville. 
Strauss—Song, Muttertaendelei Sigrid Onegin). 
Wagner—Introduction to Act II of Tristan and Isolde. 





The soloists who took part were: 

Sopranos—Mmes, Freund, Janacopulos and Rethberg. 
Contralto—Mme,. Onegin, 

Tenor—Mr. Hayes. , 
Violinists—Messrs, Burgin, Flesch, Thibaud and Zimbalist. 
Viola—Mr., Tertis. 


Violoncellists— Messrs, Bedetti and Casals. 
Pianists—-Messrs. Bauer, Nikisch, Risler, Rosenthal and Schmitz. 
Mmes. Freund and Rethberg, and Messrs. Kikisch, Risler and 


Tertis were heard for the first time in this cit 

Mmes, Janacopulos and Onegin, and Mr, , ae sang for the first 
time at a Symphony concert in Boston. 

It might be interesting to inquire into the nationality of the com- 
posers, but this classification is not always easily made, Is Liszt, for 
example, to be classed with German- Austrian composers, or as a 
Hungarian? 

The French composers were Aubert, 
Dukas, G. Faure, Franck, d’Indy, Lalo, Ravel, Roussel. 
The Russian were Borodin, Gliere, Peeseorethy, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scriabin, Stravinsk Tsch aikowsky. 

e English were Bliss, Bowen, Bridge, V Vaughan Williams. 

The Italian were Boccherini, Monteverdi, Respighi, Rossini, 

Spain was represented by de Falla; Finland by Sibilius; Bohemia 
by Dvorak and Smetana; Poland by Chopin, 


Berlioz, Chabrier, Debussy, 


Rachmaninoff, 


Of the singers Mme, Janacopulos and Mr. 
conspicuous by reason of their art. he pianists were of a uniformly 
higher order. There was naturally curiosity to hear young Mr. 
Nikisch, and he did not disappoint expectation. Mr, Rosenthal’s per- 
formance of Chopin's concerto will long remain in the memory. Among 

Thibaud and Zimbalist gave memorable inter- 
pretations. Mr. Tertis displayed his long established skill as a player 
of the viola, showing technical skill and sound musicianship rather 
than beauty of tone. « 


Hayes were the most 





It is hardly necessary to review the character of the orchestral 
pornenenss or to inquire Engg into the nature of the works heard 
ere for the first time. The orchestral performance was, as a rule, 
remarkably eloquent. The interpretation of the much discussed Sacre 
du Printemps was undoubtedly the most brilliant tour de force in the 
whole history of the orchestra, The expression of conflicting opinions 
concerning the work itself was welcome, for without heated discussion 
of an unfamiliar work that has been hailed as ‘epoch making;" art is 
stagnant. When the earlier tone poems of Richard Strauss were first 
performed here, Edward MacDowell, greatly interested, by no mecas 
a conservative, said to us that Strauss had invented a new art; these 
tone poems could not be called music. Is it not possible that musicians 
in the future may learn from the Sacre du Printempts rhythmic les- 
sons, and perhaps lessons in orchestral color, which they will put to a 
better use in their pursuit of beauty, nobility, grandeur of expression, 

Boston, and not Boston alone, owes a heavy debt to Mr. 
The orchestra as it is today is his creation. 
perfect form. He has given it precision 
and euphony, taste and style. As a program maker he has shown the 
greatest catholicity. He has been interested, and not perfunctorily, 
in the American composer. As an interpreter he has been eloquent 
without extravagance. A Frepchman, he has not been chauvinistic. 
He has destroyed the absurd tradition that only a German can under- 
stand and interpret German music from the time of Bach to that of 
Richard Strauss. 


CHALIAPIN Stirs LARGE AUDIENCE. 

Feodor Chaliapin, the magnificent bass, brought the 
Steinert series of concerts to a close Sunday afternoon, 
May 4, in Symphony Hall. With the altogether capable 
assistance of Feodor Koenemann, who not only played 
helpful accompaniments, but also a number of piano solos, 
Mr. Chaliapin, who was in excellent voice and spirits, gave 
fresh proof of his mastery of song interpretation. His 
genius for characterization, his rare ability to sense and 
transmit the emotional content of every song which he sets 


Monteux. 
He moulded it into its 
and plasticity, homogeneity 
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out to interpret, the understanding and sympathy and broad 
humanity of this great artist were everywhere in evidence. 
Of added interest was the inclusion in his program of a 
number of songs hitherto unheard here. Although these 
new pieces were not necessarily distinguished, it was re- 
assuring to learn that Mr. Chaliapin’s song repertoire was 
not confined to the numbers which he has repeatedly given 
here. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Chaliapin’s 
audience, a large and enthusiastic one, recalled him again 
and again, necessitating numerous encores. 

The Russian singer was assisted by Rudolph Polk, a 
highly competent violinist, who reve: aled a warm, full tone, 
fine intonation, technical skill and uncommon musical sensi 
tiveness in Smetana’s Aus der Heimat; a Serenade E spagnol 
of Chaminade, transcribed by Kreisler ; a Caprice Basque, 
by Sarasate ; 'the Wilhelmj arrangement of the Meister- 
singer prize song, and for final show piece Wieniawski’s 
Souvenir de Moscow. Mr. Polk made an excellent impres 
sion on his audience and was obliged to add extra pieces 


New 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, gave a recital Sunday evening, 
May 4, in Symphony Hail, the recital taking the form of a 
concert reception to Edward MacHugh, composer of the 
patriotic song Our God, Our Country and Our Flag, which 
received its first public performance on this occasion, The 
song is an effective piece which ought to win widespread 
popularity. It was sung in stirring fashion by Mr. Murphy 
and the Harvard quartet, and the audience insisted on its 
repetition. The reception was presided over by the Hon 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald, and consisted of speech-making by 
the Rev. R. Perry Bush and the Rev. Michael J. Dwyer. 
Father Dwyer, the possessor of an agreeable had 
quite a following here some years ago as a pleasurable 
singer, and treated the audience to an air from Wallace's 
Maritana and another piece added for good measure. 

In addition to Mr. McHugh’s song, Mr. Murphy 
also heard in pieces from Rachmaninoff, Fourdrain, Pur- 
cell and various American composers. In these pieces Mr 
Murphy recalled old pleasures with the splendid quality of 
voice, warmth of utterance, excellent enunciation and taste 
which have won him distinction. He was warmly received 


LAMBERT Murrny SIncs Patriotic Sone. 


voice, 


was 


CELEBRATED Artists For Next Season's SUNDAY CONCERTS, 


That next season's series of Sunday concerts at Symphony 


Hall will maintain the high standard of recent years is 


indicated by a preliminary announcement of the artists 
already engaged for this series. They include Mmes 
Schumann-Heink, Hempel and Onegin, and Messrs. Chalia- 
pin, Hayes, eons Werrenrath, Kreisler, Rachman 


inoff, Hofmann, De Pachmann and Heifetz 
Watter Pinceon Satis witu Exsre JANts. 
Walter Pidgeon, the admirable baritone of this city: sailed 


for Europe Saturday, May 3, on the Olympic. Mr. Pidgeon 
had remarkable success this season as assisting artist to 
Elsie Janis. He will be heard with Miss Janis in London 
and the English Provinces, after which he will resume his 
study of the operatic repertory, probably under the direction 
of Jean de Reszke. The success of this fine young artist 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FIVE RECITALS under the auspices of the University of California. 


MASTER CLASSES 


BERKELEY-SAN FRANCISCO, June 23rd to July 26th. 
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Personal Representative: JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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PRIZE 


Harold Triggs, the talented young pianist who won the 
Bush Conservatory annual prize contest for pianists at Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, recently, is an artist student of Jan 
Chiapusso in the Master School. Mr. Triggs will appear 


is soloist with the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orches- 
tra at its final concert of the season on May 20 in Orches- 
tra Hall. He has been a student in the conservatory classes 
for the last nine years, having in that time pursued his 
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WINNING SOLOISTS AT BUSH : 
CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY CONCERT 


is not so well known but is yet more remarkable is that she 
is algo a busy and popular school teacher in the Wilmette 
public schools. Between times she is president of the 
Omega Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, the new national 
musical sorority recently installed at Bush Conservatory. 
Olga Eitner, the splendid young violinist who was awarded 
the prize in the violin section of the annual contest for Bush 
Conservatory students, is also a pupil of the master school, 











OLGA EITNER HAROLD TRIGGS HELEN FE. SMITIH 

tudies with Julie Rive-King and Mr. Chiapusso, The prize under Richard Czerwonky, the well known violinist and 
awarded is a grand piano, given by the Moist Piano Com- conductor. Miss Eitner, whose home is in Ottawa, Kans., 
pany. Mr. Triggs, who comes from Denver, has not only has previously won distinction in Chicago by securing first 
won honors in his musical career, but also during the same place in the violin contest of the Society of American 
time has earned the degree of B. A. from the University of | Musicians, held at Orchestra Hall last November. The 
Chicago, having graduated from that institution in 1922, petite and charming young artist is a typical product of 
Besides his appearance as soloist with the symphony orches- the good musicianship required in the Czerwonky studio, 
tra on May 20, he was scheduled to give a recital in Kim as she plays viola excellently, is an accomplished pianist 
ball Hall on May 10 under the auspices of the Musical Guild and accompanist, and has studied harmony and theory for 
of Chicago . a number of years. : : : 

Helen E. Smith, soprano, who won the prize of a grand All three of the prize winners will appear as soloists at 

. Ses ‘ $ the final concert this season of the Bush Conservatory Sym- 

piano offered by the Moist Piano Company tor vocal stu-  Cutinatas, te: Cancion thal Tashan sttee Gi antes 
dents in the prize contest, has studied for several years with phony rc vestra Pye re hestra . *k _— ay, May <v, 
Mae Graves Atkins at Bush Conservatory, and as a member the direction of Richard Czerwonky. 
of the master school is continuing her work with the same Re RT RSI Bae 
mas nity Miss Smith, whose voice won the commendation Sanchez Pupil Wins Position 
of the judges, is well known in Chicago musical circles It is not uncommon for pupils of Carlos N. Sanchez, the 
where she is in demand for professional appearances, What voice specialist, to win positions in competitions against 
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other highly qualified singers. The latest instance is that 
of Marie Dimity, soprano, who, after a year of study with 
him, won the highly desirable position of soprano soloist 
at Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, Rev. Chas. 
D. McKoy, pastor, and F. W. Riesberg, organist and di- 
rector. Her excellent natural voice, under his expert train- 
ing, is unusually well controlled and even, with fullness and 
expression throughout its entire range, ali this coupled with 
very pleasing personality. Such a voice was needed to 
match that of the baritone soloist, Josef Davies, whose 
powerful voice and animated manner of singing has been a 
feature at this church for the past two years. Several lead- 
ing artists, pupils of Sanchez, who occupy excellent posi- 
tions in Greater New York, are: Julie de Marcellin, so- 
prano soloist at the Church of the Holy Apostles, and also 
teacher; Alice Ralph-Wood, several years soprano soloist 
of Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn; A. 
Margarite Hokins, soprano of Union Congregational 
Church, Richmond Hill, L. I.; Lulu Gavette, soprano, and 
head of the vocal department, Franklin Conservatory of 
Music, Columbus, O.; Katherine Schwarzkopf, contralto, 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 

“What do you consider your specialty ?” Mr. Sanchez 
was asked. “Voice building,” said he, “by which I mean 
developing any voice, from the beginning to the highest 
artistic perfection. Several of these singers named had 
‘holes in their voices, * lacking breath control, singing utterly 
without method, and in a remarkably short time they at- 
tained splendid results. To this end I expect to receive 








MARIE DIMITY 


singers at my studio all summer, making special rates and 
covering thoroughly as much ground as one with my ex- 
perience can cover 
“But you coach singers, do you not?” he was asked. 
“Of course, and in all branches of singing, covering con- 
cert, recital, oratorio, church and operatic music, and | 
will say I have many pupils in all these spheres of musical 
art.” 
The well equipped studio, with every evidence of refine- 
ment and good taste, should welcome many pupils this 
summer, R. 





Lenska to Study Spirituals Here 


Augusta Lenska will probably return to America in Sep- 
tember for a visit at some of the famous Negro institutes 
and then go out to Estes Park to be with some friends. 
Miss Lenska, who hails from South Africa, is deeply in- 
terested in Kaffir music and foik lore. She spent a year 
traveling from Eshowe in Zululand across the continent 
to Bulawayo, the erstwhile head Kraal of Lobengula, now 
the capital of Rhodesia. 

Miss Lenska will, during her forthcoming visit to this 
country, consult the eminent musician, R, Nathaniel Dett, 
and will make a deep study of Negro spirituals, 


Evelyn Jeane Sails for Paris 


On May 3, Evelyn Jeane sailed on the Leviathan for 
Paris, where she will remain for ten weeks, coaching with 
several of the well known masters and probably being heard 
in several concerts while there. On the eve of her departure 
she signed a contract as soloist with the P ark Avenue Baptist 
Church, one of the finest church positions in the city. Miss 
Jeane sang at the Feast of Paschal Lamb on Holy Thurs- 
day at the Manhattan Opera House, and on the 9th was 
soloist at the musicale of the New York Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Jewish Consumptive Relief Society of Denver, Col., at 
the Hotel Astor. 


Requiem Mass for Luigi Curci 


On Wednesday morning, May 7, at ten thirty o'clock, in 
the Church of St. Clare, New York, the Rev. Dr, Francis 
Grassi officiated at a solemn requiem mass as a month’s 
mind for Luigi — Marquis of Simari, who died in 
Rome on April 7 last. A number of friends attended the 
services, which were very beautiful, an appropriate musical 
program being arranged by A. Bimboni. Renata Flondina 
gave a lovely rendition to Sorradella’s Prayer and Mario 
Valle sang Lascia Ch’io Pianga by Handel. 


Grainger to Spend Summer Months in Australia 

Percy Grainger, who has just completed one of his busiest 
and most successful seasons in this country, is leaving 
about the middle of this month to spend the summer months 
in Australia. Although his manager, Antonia Sawyer, has 
received numerous requests for him to appear professionally 
while in Australia, she has been compelled to refuse these 
offers as his visit can only be for a limited period as he 
must return to open his next tour on the Pacific Coast in 
October. 


Heifetz’ Recent Dates 
Jascha Heifetz appeared in Providence, April 20; in 
Schenectady, N. Y., April 21, and was booked for New 
Haven, Conn., April '25, closing his spring concert season, so 
far as cities north of the Mason and Dixon line are con- 
cerned. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








THE VALUE OF CONTESTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Effect of Competitive Singing on the Progress of Music Teaching in Primary and Secondary Education 


Competition in music is a two edged sword. Sometimes 
it serves the purpose for which it was intended, and again 
has operated to destroy the fine feeling it was intended to 
create. In many cases competition between various high 
school orchestras, choral societies, etc., has worked for the 
improvement of the music situation in the schools, In a 
good many instances it has brought about a better under- 
standing between the business interests and the school sys- 
tems to the extent of financial support for the purchase of 
instruments and other musical equipment. There are strik- 
ing instances of this support such as in Rochester, N. Y., 
Oakland, Cal., Richmond, Ind., Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
many other places. The spectacular orchestra as against 
the rather quiet choral society has been favored with most 
of the publicity, but competitive singing has gone on quietly 
and unobtrusively for many years throughout our several 
States, leaving its impression for the betterment of music 
education wherever such contests have been held. On May 
1 and 2 in Greensboro, N. C., there was a singing contest 
for the high schools of the State. Fourteen cities and towns 
were represented, and contests were held in piano, violin, 
solo voice, mixed quartets, girls’ quartets, boys’ quartets, 
girls’ glee clubs, boys’ glee clubs, mixed glee clubs, and 
orchestras. : 

THe Soro CoMPETITION 

The piano competition, judged by John Powell, was de- 
cidedly interesting insofar as it showed considerable native 
talent. About thirty pupils tried for the scholarship. It 
clearly indicated one thing—that the type of music instruc- 
tion is improving and children are being prepared in a more 
efficient way. It is more toward technic and interpreta- 
tion than a mere digital skill on the key board, or for 
want of a better expression, might be called “learning to 
play the piano.” Only a few tried for the violin prize. The 
reason given was that there were not enough children suffi- 
ciently developed to the point where their teachers felt 
they should come out in the open—a very wise precaution 
The solo singing was decidedly interesting because it had 
to be viewed from a very sympathetic standpoint. It is 
generally known that the pupil in high school is vocally 
at the worst stage of his career. It is only pupils in the 
upper schedule who have ability to compete. There were 
ive divisions—soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. 
lhe most interesting thing about the contest was the sin- 
cerity with which these pupils approached their task. There 
was nothing of the frivolous or insincere about it. They 
conscientiously tried to give the best in them, and did it 
according to their lights. The average vocal teacher would 
look with fear upon such a situation, but the idea behind 
the whole movement is to encourage these children who 
have vocal talent to study singing in order that they may 
take their places later on in church choirs, choral societies, 
etc., in their various communities. According to expec- 
tations, the girls’ voices were better and more mature, but 
there were several cases among the boys who showed con- 
siderable ability. 

THE Quartets 

The quartet division, as stated before, comprised girls’, 
boys’, and mixed, The mixed were by far the best, and 
in one or two cases were of superior merit. The outsider 
rarely appreciates what it means for young students to 
devote time and energy to the practice of quartet music, 
but the results more than justified the effort. The psy- 
chological effect of this type of work on the school pop- 
ulation is the big thing behind the movement. It encour- 
ages all children to make the effort and to learn more about 
music, and to place themselves in a position for further 
accomplishment. No one questions the value of boys sing- 
ing together. It establishes a comradeship which is rarely 
approximated through any other channel, and for that 
reason it should be encouraged. 

Gire CLups 

The girls’ glee clubs showed considerable ability, both in 

technic and tone. Some were not so good as others, but 


in a few instances the tonal balance was remarkable, and 
the interpretation was far above the average. The mixed 
glee clubs were perhaps the best of the three groups, which 
is the most natural thing to expect, and in one case—that 
of the small town of China Grove—the chorus showed a 
development which was really remarkable. It must be re- 
membered that the average high school is small in school 
population, and when we consider that a chorus of twenty- 
six pupils (the limited number of contestants) can be 
brought to that type of vocal efficiency, it is something 
which is worthy of public recognition. 
THE ORCHESTRAS 
The orchestras were not so good, but the one from Win- 
ston-Salem showed real progress. It is at least complete 
in instrumentation, but owing to conditions in the town 
which did not permit this orchestra to be thoroughly or- 
anized on a rehearsal basis, they did not do themselves 
ull justice. Orchestras can not be developed in a short 
time, nor can they be considered orchestras when they are 
merely a group of players put together for a few rehearsals, 
It is an assured fact that within a few years the orchestras 
in the schools of the South will no doubt be as fine as 
in any other part of the country, and it is contests of this 
kind that will tend to make them so, 
Tue Errect oN ScHoot Music 
It is a good thing for pupils and teachers to come into 
competition with one another in order to find out what the 
other person is doing. When reasons are given why one 
group is not so good as another it is usually an impetus 
to that teacher to speed up the work and try for a finer 
accomplishment. No one likes to lose, and for that reason 
between contests a more intensive effort is planned in order 
to bring the various groups up to the same standard which 
made it possible for someone else to receive the award. 
This is more interesting to the pupil than the teacher, and 
for that reason State Boards of Education and colleges 
should be encouraged to patronize movements of this kind. 
Credit for this competition goes to the North Carolina 
College for Women and Dr. Wade H. Brown, dean of the 
music department, for sponsoring the movement. It is 
not an easy thing to finance competitions of this kind, but 
when we consider that there were fourteen different groups 
represented and that it costs considerable to transport and 
house these pupils during the competition, it is important 
that full credit be given not only to their teachers and 
Boards of Education, but also to their parents who un- 
doubtedly made sacrifices in order that the competition 
would be successful. The writer had the privilege of acting 
as judge for this contest, and confidently feels that he got 
considerable good out of his visit. 


Rose Florence Presents Pupils 

Rose Florence, of San Francisco, Cal., gave a studio re- 
cital in the Colonial Ballroom of the Hotel St. Francis on 
May-1. The program was an interesting one, consisting of 
choral numbers and solos. The ensemble was as follows: 
Emily Staley Beal, Carmen Bland, Irene Carroll, Adele 
Davis, Martha Jalava, Jennie Johnston, Lenore Keithley, 
Reva Thomas Ker, Kathryn Masten, Helen McClory, Romy 
Pizzoni, Serena Bland Preusser, Loraine Stebinger and 
Irma Harris Vogt. A number of these young ladies were 
heard in solos, 





Medal Contest Week at Ithaca Conservatory 


Medal Contest Week was observed by the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory of Music, beginning with Monday evening, April 28. 
A contest was held each evening by the different depart- 
ments, for juniors and seniors, and two medals, one gold 
and one silver, were awarded the two persons considered by 
the judges to have displayed the greatest talent and artistic 
finish in the selections rendered. The winners in the con- 
tests were as follows: Monday evening, piano contest— 
(gold medal) Katherine Kline, of Trenton, Pa.; (silver 
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medal) Marion Starkweather, of Worcester, N. Y. Tues- 
day evening, vocal contest—Gretchen Haller, of Herkimer, 
N. Y. (first prize), and Arnold Putnam, of Duluth, Minn., 
(second prize). The contest for students in the Physical 
Education School was held Wednesday evening and Sara 
Miller, of Oneonta, N. Y., was first, while Doris Pettengill, 
of Melrose Highlands, Mass., won the silver medal. Thurs- 
day evening the students in the Williams School of Expres- 
sion competed, Leah Unangst, of Nazareth, Pa., winning the 
gold medal, and Alice Ridley, of Ithaca, N. Y., the silver 
one. In the violin contest, Friday evening, the first award 
went to Regina Bleil, of Glenshaw, Pa., a girl of sixteen 
years, and Lynn Bogart, of Binghamton, N. Y., received the 
silver medal. G, E 


Pavlowa Gone for the Summer 


Closing what she declared was the longest and most 
highly successful American tour of her career with a bril- 
liant fortnight’s engagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Anna Pavlowa, with her entire com- 
pany, sailed on the United States liner George Washington 
for Europe on Tuesday, May 6, The celebrated dancer 
will devote the greater part of the summer period to her 
home, Ivy House, in the suburbs of London, going to Paris 
early in the fall for a few special appearances. She will 
open her London season at Covent Garden in September. 
Well known personages of the opera and professional world 
gathered upon the decks of the steamship to bid Pavlowa 
farewell, to wish her “bon voyage,” and express their hap 
piness at the announcement, given out by her managers, 
S. Hurok, Inc., that she would return to the United States 
in the fall. Cameras clicked and bouquet after bouquet 
was piled at her feet. 

On arriving in London, Pavlowa will have covered the 
greatest distance ever comprised in one continuous tour 
25,000 miles. While in this country she and her organiza- 
tion visited some 100 cities, gave two hundred and fifty 
performances, and danced no less than four, and upon many 
occasions eight important features a day. During all this 
time Mme. Pavlowa did not miss a single performance 
for any cause whatsoever, nor was there a single cancelled 
booking—a record probably never before equalled. 

Pavlowa’s American tour next season, opening at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, on October 16, will 
be confined to the principal cities of the northern states 
and the Pacific Coast, after which a tour of Australia, 
the only art-loving country the dancer has not yet visited, 
is in contemplation by Mr, Hurok, 


Werrenrath Is Initiated in Fraternity 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was initiated into the Alpha 
charter of Phi Mu Alpha, national musical fraternity, by 
the local chapter, at initiation ceremonies held at the Adams 
Hotel in Denver, Col., April 11. Mr. Werrenrath had been 
pledged for some time, but this was his first opportunity 
to take the final obligations. Those present and as 
sisting in the initiatory ceremonies were R. Jefferson Hall, 
William G. Mitchell, L. N. Parker, Henry Ginsburg, Harry 
J. Kessler, Francis Hendriks, J. R. Maxwell, S. A. Pogue, 
Elmer Grundy, Wayne C. Hedges, John C. Thomas, Albert 
Medina, Freeman H. Talbot, Oliver Wood. Assisting were 
Edwin J. Stringham, lota Chapter, and Campbell Foltz, 
Alpha Chapter. 








Mary Oliphant Wins Honors 


Mary Oliphant, fifteen year old violin pupil of Mrs. Huron 
H. Hutcherson, and piano pupil of Olive Beamon, an expo 
nent of the Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogical System, of 
Jackson, Miss., carried off high music honors at the recent 
meeting of the Mississippi Federation of Music Clubs and 
Music Teachers’ Associations at Vicksburg. She won first 
medal in student piano, first in student violin, and a scholar 
ship in professional violin, 


Anne Stevenson Pupil Sings in Paris 


Anne Stevenson has just learned that her tenor artist 
pupil, Charles Premmac, sang recently in Paris with the 
Association Symphonique, Jacques Pillois, conductor, He 
was heard in an aria from Fauré’s Shylock and Dupare’s 
L'Invitation au Voyage. Mr. Premmac will have some oper 
atic appearances in Bergamo, Italy, during the spring 


Rodgers’ Engagements Run Into Summer 
Ruth Rodgers’ engagements will run well into the summer 
Miss Rodgers has just been engaged for a series of concerts 
in Pennsylvania in the month of July. 














The Trio is the oldest organization of its kind in the country, 
being founded in 1904. Carl and Augusta Tollefsen, violinist 
and pianiste of the Trio, were the founders and have been 
active in their respective capacities ever since its inception. 


A Few “Reasons Why” 


The TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Has attained its present status and popularity all over the country 
What New York Critics Think of the Tollefsens 


NEW YORK HERALD 
“The Trio played well. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


It displayed at all times those for- 
tunate results of long and continued practice together.’ 


“The lengthy trio in F Major, Op. 25, by Georg Schumann 
was played with considerable attention to expression.” 


Paul Kefer, cellist, joined them in 1908 and is with them still. 
NEW YORK SUN AND GLOBE 


The Trio began touring the country in 1914 and has since 
then given hundreds of concerts in all parts of the United 
States from coast to coast, appearing in 41 states. It has 
strictly adhered to programs of the best in chamber music 
interspersed with soli by one or all of the members, thus cre- 
ating a variety characterized to give pleasure to musicians and 
laymen alike. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORL 


Smetana in fashion exemplary, musical 
BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


balance altogether admirable.” 
STANDARD UNION—BROOKLYN 


ities of the Tollefsens that 
. 246 ‘ many other trios have come and gone. 
The result of this long association has imparted to the play- og 


ing of the Tollefsens a unity, sincerity of purpose and a finished 
ensemble which was aptly termed by a critic as “breathing 
together.” 


showed the musicians at their best." 


BROOKLYN TIMES 
“Especially pleasing was 


skillfully and with careful precision.” 


Victor Records Steinway Piano 


“The Trio showed itself well practiced and knit together.” 


D 
“The Tollefsen Trio discoursed trios by Georg Schumann and 
and 


‘The Tollefsens are an experienced group of ensemble players 
and have through years of association acquired a unity and 


“It is a significant commentary upon the professional activ- 
they have survived 
The fusion of tone 
and unity of spirit in their playing of this trio (Smetana) 


the Andante con Espressione in 
which the violin and cello brought out the varying moods 


For Dates and Particulars Address DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


acceptable,” 


whereas 
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reflects great credit on his teacher, Mme, Vinello Johnson 
of this city. Mr, Pidgeon's career will bear watching. 


Feuix Fox to Teacn at Boormpay Harpor. 

Felix Fox, director of the Felix Fox School of Piano- 
forte Playing in Boston, and admirable concert pianist as 
well, will be a guest teacher this summer at the Common- 
wealth School of Music at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. The 
twelfth summer session of this school, which was founded 
by Prof. Ciarence G, Hamilton of the music department of 





Garo Phote 


FELIX FOX 


Wellesley, will begin July 5. In addition to Messrs. Fox 
and Hamilton, the teachers will include Albert T. Foster, 
violin instructor at Wellesley College, and Carrie Schmitt, 
author of the Primary Grade of the National Graded 


Course, who will teach piano, harmony and a normal course 
for young teachers 

Che school is beautifully situated on a wooded hill over- 
looking one of the picturesque portions of the Maine coast 
and offers a rare opportunity for recreation and study. 


IN GREENFIELD. 


cellist, and 
shared the 


LAURA LITTLEFIELD A 
Laura Littlefield, soprano; Georges Miquelle, 
Renée Longy Miquelle, pianist and accompanist, 
program of a concert given in Greenfield, Mass., April 28, 
under the auspices of the Woman's Club of that city. Mrs, 
Littlefield’s part of the program consisted in songs from 


np Miguettes Score 
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Schubert, Schumann, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Massenct, dell’Acqua, Delius, Shaw, Drazel, Cadman, and, 
with a cello obligato played by Mr. Miquelle, Gounod’s 
arrangement of Bach’s Ave Maria. The Miquelles opened 
the program with an ancient sonata of Breval, followed b: ~ 
cello numbers drawn from Saint-Saens, Bach, Kamp 
Schubert and Boellmann. : 

That these admirable artists made an excellent impression 
is indicated in a review which appeared the next day, cap- 
tioned Closing Concert Most Enjoyable. The criticism in 
full was as follows: 

“The musical season in Greenfield came to a delightful 
close last evening, when the final Woman's Club recital 
was given by a trio of Boston artists. The program was 
of a diverse character, and gave extreme pleasure, the artists 
being recalled for encores on numerous occasions. .. . Mrs. 
Littlefield proved to be a mature artist with unusual powers, 
a satisfying diction, and a remarkable purity of tone. 

Mr. Miquelle demonstrated that he possesses a very broad 
technic and he produces a rich and smooth tone, ... Mme. 
Longy-Miquelle, as accompanist, gave the other two artists 
very capable support.” 

Joun Sreere SInGs. 

John Steele, popular tenor, gave a concert Sunday eve- 
ning, May 4, at the Tremont Theater, His voice, vocal 
skill and ‘sympathetic understanding gave pleasure to his 
hearers via the popular air, Che Gelida Manina, from 
Puccini’s La Boheme, six Irish ballads arranged by Frank 
Tours, with the composer at the piano, and other songs 
from Irish and American sources. 

Barrows Pupits Give RecitaL at CopLtey PLAza. 

Advanced pupils from the Boston and Providence studios 
of Harriot Eudora Barrows, eminent voice teacher, gave a 
recital Saturday evening, May 3, at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
This is one of the most interesting non-professional con- 
certs of the season and a large audience gathered to hear 
the pleasurable vocalists who look to Miss Barrows for 
their singing precepts. The nine pupils who were heard on 
this occasion gave ample evidence of the sound musical 
standards and interpretative tastes that generally stamp the 
work of potential artists from these studios. The audience 
showed frequent signs of pleasure. Those who participated 
included Marion Nelson, Almina Bodell, Dorothy Stevens, 
Esther Mott, Helen Shephard Udell, Marguerite Watson 
Shaftoe, Alice Hatch, Claudia Rhea Fournier and 
Armstrong Kimball. The program was well-varied, includ- 
ing old airs and songs drawn from French, German, Eng- 
lish, Italian and American sources. Mabelle Baird and 
Bernice Vinal were helpful accompanists. A reception at 
Miss Barrows’ studio in Trinity Court followed the concert. 

Loncy Scnoo. GrapuATION EXERCISES. 

The annual graduation concert of the Longy School of 
Music was held Saturday afternoon, May 3, at Bates Hall. 
Edith Thompson, well known pianist of this city, opened 
the program with a group of pieces from MacDowell, 
Chopin, Debussy and de Falla, revealing her familiar abili- 
ties. There followed an enjoyable performance of Beetho- 
ven’s sonata in F, by Fernand Thillois, leader of the second 
violin section of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Renée Longy-Miquelle, able pianist and one of the directors 
of the school. Mr, Longy then presented diplomas and 
medals to solfeggio laureates and announced the first award 
of a medal by the French consul here to Albert Sherman 
for his work in harmony. 

Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller gave pleasure in an interesting 
group of songs by Hue, Dupont, Laroux and sever ral pieces 
in English. She had the capable assistance of Arthur Fied- 
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ler, accompanist, Georges Miquelle provided an excellent 
cello obligato in the colorful song by Leroux. Eurhythmic 
interpretations based upon square and triangular figures 
(after Jean d’Udine Rhythmic Geometry) consisted of the 
finale from Haydn’s piano sonata in C major (the Misses 
Brown, Dumais, Ellis, Gerry and Taylor) and Repper’s 
The Buddha of the Lotus Pond, with Doris Morrison as 
Buddha. 

As usual, this commencement concert was far more inter- 
esting than’ occasions of this kind are apt to be, and a very 
large audience was quick to show its appreciation, heartily 
applauding the participants. The audience also paid a warm 
and well deserved tribute to Mr. Longy, applauding him for 
some time when he appeared on the platform to award the 
diplomas. 

RayMonp Simonps CoMpLeTING ACTIVE SEASON. 

Raymond Simons, the admirable lyric tenor, has been 
obliged to extend his season until the latter part of this 
month in order to satisfy late season demands for his 
appearance. Thus, he is one of the artists engaged for the 
annual spring music festival at the University of Maryland 
on May 14 and 15, At this festival Mr. Simonds will be 
heard as the tenor soloist in Rossini’s Stabat Mater and in 
Cowen’s Rose Maiden, also in a program of songs. Re- 
turning north Mr, Simonds will appear as tenor soloist in a 





RAYMOND SIMONDS 


performance of Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast by Coleridge- 
Taylor in Quincy, Mass., May 22. 

On April 28, the tenor gave a joint recital with Mme. 
Szumowska at Fall River, singing pieces by Szulc, Four- 
drain, Hue, Massenet, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Cadman and Ganz. 

Jaccuia Conpnucts at Art Museum. 

The first of a series of three concerts at the Museum of 
Fine Arts took place on May 2, the attraction being an or- 
chestra composed of musicians from Symphony Hall, under 
the expert leadership of Agide Jacchia. The second con- 
cert in this series will follow on May 15, when the Harvard 
Glee Club will sing, with Dr. Archibald T. Davison con- 
ducting, while the final concert will be furnished on May 
23, by the orchestra of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, with Wallace Goodrich as conductor. These con- 
certs begin at eight o’clock and end shortly before ten. The 
Museum is open to the public, moreover, from seven to 
eleven, thus giving those who attend the concert an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the remarkable collection of art objects 
housed in the museum buildings. 

FeLra Ryser in Recitar. 

Fela Rybier, Polish pianist, gave a recital Friday evening, 
May 2, in Steinert Hall, Miss Rybier gave an exhibition of 
her present abilities in the following program: toccata et 
fugue, D minor, Bach-Tausig; pastorale et capriccio, Scar- 
latti-Tausig; Scenes from Childhood, Schumann; Elegie, 
Rachmaninoff; nocturne (for the left hand alone), Scria- 
bine; three Polish dances, op. 37, L. Rozycki; Fantasy, op. 
49, Chopin; study, Chopin, and Spanish Rhapsodie, Liszt. 

Oepipus Rex Music at N. E. Conservatory. 

A revival of classic collegiate music especially interesting 
to Alumni of Harvard and Yale universities was effected 
in a joint concert at Jordan Hall, Boston, May 2, of the 
Harvard Alumni Chorus, Sinfonia Glee Club and New 
England Conservatory Orchestra. The program consisted 
of Prof. J. K. Paine’s music for the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles, and George W. Chadwick's Ecce Jam Noctis. 
The former music was composed for the 1881 performance 
of Oedipus in Sanders Theater, Cambridge. Mr. Chadwick’ s 
— was written for the Yale Bicentennial celebration in 

Three episodes of the Oedipus were conducted by Mr. 
Chadwick; three by Malcolm Lang. George H. Boynton 
was tenor soloist. y SE ad 


Soder-Hueck to Conduct Summer Class 


In celebration of Music Week, an interesting musicale 
was held at the Soder-Hueck studios on May 6, before an 
audience of representative people. Iseo Ilari, Italian tenor, 
sang charmingly some Neapolitan songs, and Marion Lovell, 
‘he coloratura soprano, was heard in several selections 
and the Bell Song from Lakme. Rita Sebastian, contralto, 
rendered the Samson and Dalila aria, My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice, and Elliot Zerkle sang the Eri tu aria from 
The Masked Ball. The quartet from Rigoletto was a 
splendid climax of the program. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck announces that, owing to demands 
from many out-of-town teachers, she will again conduct 
a summer master class at her Metropolitan Opera House 
studios from June 15 to August 15. 


Hanson Signs New Lease 
M. H. Hanson, after a continuous tenancy of fifteen years 
of his offices at 437 Fifth Avenue, has signed a new lease 
for this suite of offices. 
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Summer Courses at Ebell-Straub Studios 


An announcement of importance and interest to artists, 
teachers and students has been made by the Ebell- Straub 
studios of Steinert Hall, Boston. For five weeks, from July 
1 to August 9, summer courses in pianoforte, composition 
and voice will be given at these studios by Hans Ebell, 
pianist; Otto Straub, composer, and Cav. Carlo Cartica, 





OTTO STRAUB 


tenor. The experience and general qualifications of these 
men to conduct courses of this character will doubtless appeal 
to many aspiring artists and teachers who contemplate doing 
some work this summer while spending their vacation in the 
vicinity of Boston, 


Mr. Ebell, widely and favorably known as a concert pianist, 
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received his first musical education at the Petrograd Music 
School, after which he spent several years coaching with 
Joset ‘Hofmann, Leopold Godowsky and Sergei Rachma- 
ninoff. He concertized successfully in music centers of 
Russia, Germany, France, England, and in this country. 
Since 1914 he has been teaching in Boston, where he is head 
of the pianoforte department at the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Ebell will divide his work during the summer 
course between technic and interpretation, giving two class 
lessons weekly in each subject, The course in technic will 
include hand position and tone production; different ways of 
practising exercises, scales and arpeggios, and suggestions 
as to the proper practise of exercises and studies by Hanon, 
Clementi, Tausig, Chopin and Liszt. His course in inter- 
pretation will treat compositions of the early classics, the 
classics from Bach to Brahms, romantics from Weber to 
Liszt, and modernists from Grieg to Ravel. Special stress 
will be laid on the study of piano concertos. 

Mr. Straub, who will have charge of the work in theo- 
retical subjects, received a thorough musical education in 
schools in Stuttgart and Berlin. Specializing in composition, 
he studied with Dr. Hans Pfitzner in the latter’s master 
class at the Berlin Academy of Arts. Mr. Straub’s chamber 
music has won critical commendation in various cities. He 
is at present head of the theoretical department at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Straub will divide the summer 
course into two parts—first, harmonic and formal analysis 
for instrumentalists and singers, and, second, practical com- 
position. The first course, which will consist of three class 
lessons weekly, will include systematic explanation of the 
fundamental principles of harmony and form, demonstrations 
with the works of standard composers, and practical exer- 
cises in writing. The course in composition, which will 
consist of two class lessons every week, will cover contra- 
puntal forms, compositions for solo instruments, voice, or- 
chestra and choir, and different styles of writing. It being 
naturally impossible to treat the whole subject of musical 
theory exhaustively in so short a time, the aim of Mr. 
Straub’s course is to convey a general foundation and a 
system on which to build up a sound understanding of 
musical art. He considers it essential that theory be re- 
garded as an organic part of musical education, and desires 
to further the practical use of theoretical knowledge in all 
special lines of musical activity. 

Mr. Cartica, who will give courses for ensemble work as 
well as coaching of singers, was for thirty-two years an 
opera singer, appearing in leading parts at La Scala in 
Milan under Toscanini and other celebrated conductors. 
Indeed, his work was of so meritorious a nature that he 
received the title of Cavaliere from the King of Italy. A 
pupil of Enrico Tamberlik, who was at one time a well 
known singer in Italy, Mr. Cartica follows in his teaching 
the traditional principles of Italian vocal art. 

Five recitals, to which all participants of the summer 
courses will have free admission, will be given by members 
of the faculty. The main features of these recitals will be 
the standard compositions used in the courses. At the end 
of the course there will be a public contest open to all those 
enrolled at these studios. The winner will receive a prize 
scholarship equivalent to his tuition fee. 
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S. Wesley Sears to Direct Dvorak Mass 


The choir of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, S. Wesley 
Sears, conductor, appeared in concert on the evening of 
May 1. The choir was assisted by John Richardson, vio- 
linist, and Cleland Lerch, pianist. On Ascension Day, May 
29, the choir will sing Dvorak's Mass in D, accompanied 
by an orchestra of forty players. The prelude will be the 
largo from the New World Symphony, and the postlude the 
final number from the same symphony, 


International Composers’ Guild Dates 

The International Composers’ Guild will open its fourth 
season on December 7. As in previous seasons, this organi- 
zation will give three subscription concerts. The other dates 
are February 8 and March 1, 1925. Owing to the fact that 
the Vanderbilt Theater could not accommodate all those 
who wished to subscribe last season, the International Com- 
posers’ Guild will give its series in Aeolian Hall. 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Seventeenth Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


The “Dead Spot” 


The student should never undertake to mingle separate ideas, no matter 
how good they are, unless they are really identical in rhythm and speed. This 
does not mean that note-lengths may not be mingled. They may, of course, 
two, three, four, five, six and more notes to the beat. But they must have a 
beat of exactly the force of the corresponding beats with which they are 
associated. This warning is issued because students (and not only students!) 
sometimes spoil their tunes by the incorporation into them of something in- 
appropriate. The difference is often so slight, so extremely slight, that it 
might well pass unnoticed—except with the public, whose judgment is sure, 
though it is ignorant of reasons. These statements might seem to contradict 
what was said at the beginning.of this chapter, where it was shown that the 
same note succession might, with altered rhythm, make several tunes. But it 
will be noted that those differences are consistently carried out, and that the 
genius and taste of the composers aided them to avoid error. These tunes, too, 
were made from separate inspiration, not borrowed, which is quite another 
matter. Their similarity is accidental, not intentional—which is also quite 
another matter. Those who “jazz” classical] tunes do so generally with extraor- 
dinary skill, making new tunes of the old note-succession, not at all after the 
manner of the makers of potpourri, who will, for instance, turn Maryland, My 
Maryland into a march by simply lengthening the second or third beats of the 


3—4 measure. 


Ex. 61 
(a) Maryland my Maryland 











The march, be it added, is generally embellished with counterpoints (on the 
piccolo!) to make up for the “dead spot” so easily felt in this inappropriate 
,4—4 rhythm. What is the cause of that “dead spot?” Turn to other tunes 
‘of a somewhat similar rhythm and we will see. Some of them start on the up- 
beat, some are in 3—4 rhythm, but none have a syncopation which either 
destroys the necessary accent on the third beat of the bar, or suggests a much 
more rapid tempo—rag-time. This must be felt by the student. It is, as least, 
impossible far me to give tabulated data as to any positive and invariable 
results to be attained by the writing of certain progressions in a certain 
rhythm. But no one can hope to write tunes without judgment and musical 
instinct. Though, with the indications here given, a composer may develop his 
tune writing ability by careful observance of essentials—and, as I have 
insisted upon in other writings, the willingness to discard all ideas that are not 
appropriate, no matter how good they may be. Try over any of the tunes that 
follow with such alteration as has been made in Maryland in’order to make a 
march of it, and see how the effect is spoilt. The reason, as I conceive it, is 
failure to fulfill the expectations of the suggested motion, and the motion note 
that seems suspended, awaiting something to come. It must not wait too long. 


Ex.62 


(a)O ye tears. Abt (6) Faust 


(e) Die Nacht. Strauss (d) Beethoven Larghetto 


(e) Annie Laurie 
S55 


(g) Les Preludes Liszt 























At Ex. 62a we have a rhythm exactly identical to Ex. 62b, yet one starts on 
the up-beat, the other on the down-beat. At c we have a long hold on the second 
and third beats of the first bar, yet the length of the actual beats may be 
extended without injuring the tune, because here is a distinct feeling of a cre- 
scendo leading from this comma to other commas in the next bar (on the second 
beat, B). There is nothing like it in the Maryland march. The Beethoven 
themes at d and f have that inimitable strength of slow rhythm that only 
Beethoven could attain, and in both cases there is a sort of natural pause on 
E. Annie Laurie, e, is more nearly like the Maryland march, with its syncopa- 
tion in the second bar. But we have already seen that this sort of syncopation 
serves in certain places to accent acomma. See Exs. 24a, b and c, Exs. 16, 36, 
87, 40, 43, 45, etc. The last two tunes in this example, g and h, are given 
because the first suggests a 6—8 rather than a 9—8 rhythm, and the other sug- 
gests 9—8 instead of 12—8. In the second the effect is to strengthen the 
rhythm, accelerate the tempo, and add greaty to the passion of the music, 
probably just what Tschaikowsky intended, — 


Effects of Rhythm 


The effects of rhythm, as has already been seen, are extraordinary enough. 
An element in music which can entirely alter the effect of identical note suc- 
cessions cannot be lightly set aside, and the more we can learn about it the 
better prepared we will be to cope with the problems of tune writing. In Ex. 
63 a few examples are given of its effects. First, repeated notes (a and b), 
then the effect it produces upon the descending scale, C, B, A, already alluded 
to (c,d and e). An incorrect writing of the Soldier’s Farewell will be found 
at. f and its proper form at g, and at h will be seen the use of grace notes and 
an eighth note with similar effect and intention. 


Ex 63 
bts of the Winds. Hall © Remick 
























































The distinct phrasing of Ex. 63a is instructive. By a regular change of 
rhythm each two-bar section is distinctly separated from the next, and 
although all are different their progression is so lucid that the effect is excellent. 
The next tune is given to show the result of not carrying out the expected 
accent effect which naturally follows such an opening. The result is humorous, 
as it is intended to be. The three waltzes at c, d and e show how the addition of 
a short note alters the long rhythm as well as the character of the piece. The 
first is in eight-bar rhythm, the other two in four-bar rhythm. And notice 
how much slower d is than c, and how much slower (and sweeter) e is than d. 
(Compare Ex. 10b.) 


(To be continued next week.) 
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CONVENTION BY OHIO ORGANIZATIONS 
PROVES NOTABLE EVENT IN TOLEDO 





Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, Ohio Federation of Music Clubs and Association of Presidents of State Music Teachers’ 





Associations Hold Sessions—State Contests in Piano, Violin and Voice a Feature—Kelley Conducts Episode 
in Production of The Pilgrim’s Progress—Master Classes by Samaroff, Fanning and 


Andre de 


Toledo, Ohio, May 3—When three such notable organiza- 
tions as the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs, and the Association of Presi- 
dents of State Music Teachers’ Associations hold a con- 
vention at one and the same time, big things may be ex- 
pected to happen in Ohio musical matters, and the spot-light 
of attention will show a record of past achievement that 
is quite as favorable to the Buckeye State, as having pro- 
duced several presidents and what-not. 

During the week of April 28, Toledo played hostess to 
three State organizations. The occasion marked the forty- 
second annual session of the Music Teacher's Association, 
the sixth annual session of the Federated Music Clubs and 
the tenth annual session of the Association of Presidents 
of State Music Teachers’ Associations. Mrs. Mary Willing 
Megley, of Toledo, is president of the first named organiza- 
tion; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Oxford, Ohio, of 
the second and Sidney Silber, of Chicago, of the third. The 
program of events planned by these distinguished heads 
and their associates was notable from beginning to end, 
bringing together a group of prominent musicians from all 
over the State and far distant points. 


SymMpHONY PROGRAM ON SUNDAY 


The Toiedo Symphony Orchestra, Lewis E. Clement 
conductor, gave the opening concert of the week, playing 
a program which featured American composers, among 
whom were Mortimer Wilson, Edward MacDowell, Charles 
Sanford Skilton, Rossetter G. Cole, Samuel Gardner and 
Louis Victor Saar. As a tribute to the Ohio composer, 
Samuel Richard Gaines, .the Eurydice Club sang the Fan- 
tasy on Russian Folk Tunes, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Mrs. Otto Sand, conductor of the Eurydice Club, 
directed the number, obtaining excellent results from this 
organization of women’s voices, numbering more than fifty 
members. Hermann E. Gunther, cellist, appeared as solo- 
ist, playing the ballade for cello and orchestra by Rossetter 
G. Cole. 

ConvENTION OpeNsS MonpbAy 

The convention was formally opened on Monday. The 
delegates registered at the Toledo Museum of Art where 
practically all of the sessions took place. The Monday 
Musical Club of Toledo arranged a luncheon at the Hotel 
Secor for all visiting delegates. A reception followed at 
the Art Museum. There were addresses of welcome by 
the Mayor of Toledo and other officials, which was re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley. This was fol- 
lowed by a lecture recital by Mrs. Frederick M. Fuller, of 
Toledo, exemplifying the Toledo Art Museum’s regular 
Monday evening course on Ancient Music, which is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Fuller with assisting artists. 

Monday evening, the Mozart Choir, under the direction of 
J. Charles Kunz, gave a creditable rendition of Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater. This chorus of 150 is now in its third sea- 
son, and has accomplished much under Mr. Kunz’ direction. 
The soloists of the occasion were Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; Eugene Dressler, 
tenor, and Albert Borroff, bass, all of Chicago. 

TuespAy ProGramMm Features Mrs. MAcDoweLL 

On Tuesday morning reports of the Credential Com- 
mittee, the Nominating Committee and of Club Presidents 
were read. This was followed by a luncheon at the Toledo 
Club of which the Eurydice Club was hostess. Short talks 
were given by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, Mrs. W. W. Chalmers and Mrs. S. M. 
Jones. The club sang several numbers directed by Mrs. 
Sand. 

The afternoon session was given over to the discussion 
of the problems of the large and small club. The new 
course of study adopted by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs was explained, with illustrations by the mem- 
bers of the Tuesday Musical Club of Akron, Ohio. 

Then came an illustrated lecture on the Peterboro move- 
ment by Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell. Mrs. MacDowell 
made many friends for herself and for the Peterboro 
colony through her earnest and instructive address, 

THe Pitcrim’s Progress SUNG 

Tuesday evening, the Toledo Choral Society, numbering 
three hundred and fifty, gave a festival performance of 
Edgar Stillman Kelley's The Pilgrim’s Progress. Mary 
Willing Megley is conductor of the organization. This 
occasion was the first time that the work has been con- 
ducted by a woman and Toledo is justly proud of Mrs, 
Megley’s achievement. The orchestra consisted of forty- 
five men from the Detroit and Cleveland Orchestra forces, 
and there was a chorus of thirty-five boys from the Trinity 
Choir of Toledo. The soloists included Norma Schelling 
Emmert, Mrs. Alexander Houston, Maude Ellis Lackens, 
Mrs. W. Herbert Sloane, George B. Blair, Frederick Mills, 
Reginald Morris, Roscoe Mulholland, Edmund D. Northup 
Harry Turvey, Julius J. Blair and Norman Staiger, all 
of Toledo. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley was given a rousing ovation when 
he appeared upon the stage to conduct one episode. Mr. 
Kelley presented Mrs, Megley with a laurel wreath as a 
tribute to her effort in presenting this work. 

Junior Contests WEDNESDAY 

The Ohio Fede ration of Music Clubs inaugurated Junior 
contests in piano, violin and voice on Wednesday. Partici- 
pants came from all over the State. There were two grades 
of contestants—under fourteen years and between fourteen 
and eighteen. The winners were: violin, grade two, Jacob 
Kaz of Cleveland; piano, grade one. Lionel Nowak of 
Cleveland, and grade two, Edward Fleger of Cleveland, 
and voice, grade two, Ruth McInnes of Toledo. A prize 
of $25 was given to each of the winners. 

At the conclusion of this contest members of the Federa- 
tion conducted a music memory session in the First Con- 
gregational Church Community Hall, at which ten children 
took part. Four received a grade of 100 per cent, prizes 
being awarded to each. These were Lucille Holmes and 
Isabelle Gunn of Maumee, Ohio, and Dorothy Miller and 
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Geraldine Sprague of Toledo. Mrs. Herbert Davies, of 
Toledo, was supervisor of this session. Following came 
an address by Mrs. Arthur Shepherd, representing the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra activities in music memory 
contests, Then an address was given on Going Forward in 
Music Memory Work, by T. T. Frankenberg, of Columbus, 
Ohio, state chairman of music memory contests, 

A twilight musicale was held in the church auditorium 
under the direction of Charles Sumner Johnson, organist. 


OucaA SAMAROFF Gives RECITAL 


One of the outstanding features of the convention was the 
piano recital given by Olga Samaroff at the Scott High 
School auditorium on Wednesday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the Toledo Piano Teachers’ Association, As a 
tribute to American music, Mme. Samaroff included the 
Eroica Sonata of MacDowell in a program that displayed 
her attributes as an artist to splendid advantage. It was 
generally conceded that Mme. Samaroff gave one of the 
finest concerts heard in Toledo this season, Many encores 
were demanded by the large and enthusiastic audience. 

On Thursday morning Mme. Samaroff conducted a mas- 
ter class in piano. This event was largely attended and 
brought even greater praise for her splendid musicianship. 


Ernest Biocn CiLass In PEDAGOGY 


A pedogogy and chamber music session was held at the 
Scott High auditorium Thursday afternoon. A lesson in 
pedagogy was conducted by Ernest Bloch, director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, and numbers were given by 
the Nold Trio of Toledo and by members of the faculty 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 


MusiciANs’ BANQUET 


Thursday evening, May 1, the second annual musicians’ 
banquet, sponsored by the Toledo Piano Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Eva Belle Clement, president, was held at the 
Woman's City Club building. Among the speakers were 
Sidney Silber, dean of the Sherwood Music School of 
Chicago; Mrs. E. A. Miller, principal of the normal and 
children’s department of Oberlin College; Mrs. Walter 
Krebs of Dayton; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley of Oxford; 
Walter Spry of Chicago, Ill, and Mary Willing Megley 
of Toledo. The principal address of the evening was given 
by Ernest Bloch of Cleveland, on Music Cooperation. 

A short piano recital was offered by Dorothy Miller 
Duckwitz of New York City, formerly of Toledo. 

Music Crepitrs Discussep 

On Friday morning credits for music in high schools and 
colleges and certification of music teachers was discussed 
by E. F. H. Weis of Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio. Nelle Sharpe, State Music Supervisor of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association, gave a short talk which was 
followed with an address by the president of this organiza- 
tion, Sidney Silber. 

One of the special features of Friday forenoon was the 
master class for violin, conducted by Andre de Ribau- 
pierre, of the Cleveland Institute of Music. In the after- 
noon a master class in voice was conducted by Cecil Fan- 
ning, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Sivper Gives RecITAL 

Sidney Silber, of Chicago, gave a piano recital at the 
Art Museum, Friday afternoon. A twilight organ recital 
was given by John Gordon Seeley, organist and choir master 
of the Trinity Episcopal Church, Toledo, assisted by Clara 
Turpen Grimes, soprano, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Friday evening a joint recital presented Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist, and Bogumil Sykora, cellist, both of Chicago. 

e same evening the Waite High School Glee Club gave 
a gertormsance of the Chimes of Normandy, in the school 
auditorium under the direction of Clarence R. Ball, super- 
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visor of music of the high schools, assisted by Bessie 
Werum, leader of the orchestras in the four high schools 
of Toledo, 
O. M. T. A. Orricers Execrep 

The next annual convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Columbus, Ohio. Ella May 
Smith of Columbus was chosen the first honorary president 
of the association and the following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected: Otto Mees, president of Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, president; Karl Eschman of Dennison 
University, Granville, first vice-president, and John A, 
Hoffman, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, second vice- 
president. Samuel Richard Gaines, Columbus, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Oxford, and Mary Willing Megley, To- 
ledo, were elected directors for a three-year term. The 
president will appoint the secretary and treasurer. 


DistINGUISHED VISITORS 

Among the distinguished visitors at the convention were 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling of Akron; Ella May Smith, Mrs. 
Raymond Osborn and T. T. Frankenberg of Columbus; 
Mrs. Harry E. Talbot, Mrs. E. A, Deeds and Mrs. Walter 
D. Crebs of Biv Ora Delpha Lane of Zanesville; Mrs. 
ees L. Goodbread and Mrs. Whiting Williams of Cleve- 
land; Mrs. D. S. Bowman, Mrs. T. S, Ejichelberger and 
Mrs. George M. Stadelman of Akron; Mrs. H. K. Mouser 
and Mrs. David Walter Evans of Marion; Mrs C. B. Kling- 
ensmith of Youngstown and Mrs. John S. Jones of Gran- 
ville, F. I. G 


Music Week at Winona Lake 


Church choirs throughout the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan, numbering several thousand voices, 
are beginning the preparation for Sacred Music Week at 
Winona Lake, Ind., to be held August 16 to 21, when for the 
first time chure h choirs of various sizes will be brought into 
competition for prizes somewhat after the manner of an 
Eisteddfod. Church singers will be divided into choirs of 
fifty voices and over, choirs between twenty-five and fitty, 
and choirs between ten and twenty-five voices. There will 
also be mixed quartets, soprano, alto and bass solos, gospel 
solos, and a special class for Sunday school orchestras, 

Prizes aggregating close to $1,000 in money, with many 
additional honors, will be awarded. All the choirs will con- 
test, both with accompaniment and unaccompanied. Various 
standard selections will form the contestants’ numbers for 
the quartet and solo singers. The adjudication will be 
under the direction of Dan Protero, of Chicago, The con 
cluding features of the week will be a rendition of one of 
the standard oratorios, in which the prize winning chorus 
will participate and nationally known singers, as, for exam- 
ple, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, will sing the solo parts 

Sacred Music Week is an institution conceived and fos- 
tered by Homer Rodeheaver. John Finley Williamson, di 
rector of the Dayton Westminster Choir, is among the 
nationally known choir leaders working for the success of 
Sacred Music Week, Lively expressions of advance inter- 
est have been received, and if it comes up to expectations 
this will become an annual event. 


Jeanne Gordon Recovers from Accident 


Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan Opera contralto, who is 
now on a transcontinental concert tour, has completely re- 
covered from the effects of the automobile accident. in 
ag she, Libbie Miller of National Concerts, Inc., New 

York, who is accompanying her on the tour, and Selby 
Oppenheimer, the San Francisco manager, were involved 
near Stockton, Cal., April 27, on their way to San Fran- 
cisco. The singer suffered bruises on her arm and side 
and a severe nervous shock. Her wounds were dressed 
at the Haywood Private Hospital at Stockton and she then 
went on to the St. Frances Hotel, San Francisco, She 
was obliged to postpone a few dates, but after three or four 
days’ rest, resumed her tour, singing in Portland, Seattle, 
and Salt Lake City. The end of this month she will go 
back to California to fill the postponed dates at Oakland 
and San Francisco, In the first seven cities which she 
visited before meeting with the accident every appearance 
had been an unqualified success. As soon as the concert 
tour is finished, she will go to Ravinia Park for the opera 
season there. 
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MUSIC IN MILAN 


Milan, April 14.—At La Scala, week ending April 13, the 
twenty-second week of the season, these operas were given: 
Tuesday evening, repetition of Meistersinger; Saturday 
evening, first performance of Boris Godunoff ; Sunday eve- 
ning, gala performance of Aida, in honor of The King 
and Queen 

In the cast of the latter were Aureliano Pertile (Rha- 
dames), Maria Carena (Aida), Elvira Casazza (Amneris), 
Benvenuto Franci (Amonasro), Ezio Pinza (Ramphis), 
and Cesare Baremeo (Chase Sikes) as the King. Tos- 
canini conducted. It was a well balanced performance, 
every one at their best. Toscanini’s reading, as usual, was 
an inspired one. 

The theater was opened at seven-thirty to receive those 
of the public who were fortunate enough to secure seats. 
The performance was out of subscription and it is said 
the receipts nearly reached 200,000 lire as the prices of 
more than double the usual first performance 
rates, The foyer was beautifully decorated with palms 
and flowers, calla lilies being most in evidence. Royal 
valets, each side of the staircase leading to the royal box, 
eight body-guards (Corazzieri) and Carabinieri formed an 
aisle for the royal party to pass through. All the city 
officials, Mayor Mangiagalli, the Prefect, Questore, etc., 
including the director of the Ente Autonomo, Commenda- 
tore Scandiani, formed the reception committee. From the 
itoyal Palace to the Teatro La Scala the streets were lined 
on both side with soldiers and Carabinieri all in dress uni- 
form, The sidewalks and all the windows of the buildings 
along the way were crowded with people to see the royal 
party pass. The weather was ideal, They left the Royal 
Palace at 9:50 and arrived at La Scala at ten o'clock, just 
of the second act finished, as had been 
prearranged. The first to enter was Queen Elena; then 
ihe King, in his grey soldier uniform, and the Count of 
Torino. All shook hands with Comm, Scandiani, and the 
rest of the reception committee and then proceeded to the 
royal box, which was lighted for the first time this season. 
On their entrance, the orchestra standing, directed by Tos- 
canini, played the Royal Italian March (the national hymn) 
while the audience wildly applauded and waved handker- 
chiefs, fans, ete., all facing the royal box. The Queen 
graciously acknowledged the enthusiastic demonstration, 
howing in every direction several times, the King and Count 
of Torino joining with her. 

It was a wonderful sight and continued several minutes. 
The orchestra was forced to repeat the hymn. The artists, 
chorus, supers, ballet, stagehands, etc., ready for the Grand 
Triumph Scene surprised every one by pulling open the 
velvet drop and joined in the cheering, saluting with palms, 
spears, fans, cymbals, and whatever came to hand, which 
seemed to please the Queen immensely, as she and the King 
sweetly and acknowledged their tribute. As 
soon as the house quieted down The Triumph Scene was 
given. At its finish after much applause, the orchestra 
again played the hymn twice, and the Royal Party left for 
the Palace after which the opera continued. The second 
and third tier boxes on either side of the royal box were 
filled Ambassadors, Italian Senators, and deputies. 
In the were many Americans, English and Ger- 
mans. Every possible space was filled and the theater 
made a picture one would not easily forget. 

In the cast of Boris Godunoff were Sigismondo Zaleski 
as [Poris, Luisa Bertana as Teodoro, Cesira Ferrari as 
Xenia, Gina Pedroni as the nurse, F. Dominici as I! Prin- 
cipe Sciuisky, Ezio Pinza as Pimen, Alessandro Dolci as 
Dimitri, Elena Sodowen as Marina, Fernando Autori as 
Varlaam, Giuseppe Nessi as Missail, Mita Vasari as the 
innkeeper, Others in the cast were Baracchi, Venturini, 
Galli, Bavaro, Ronchi, Arturo Toscanini conducted. The 
Boris of Zaleski (a baritone) was very good. His inter- 
pretation was of merit, especially the home and death 
scenes. He was well received, this being the third season 
he has done this same role at La Scala. Dolci as Dimitri 
was acceptable. Pinza, as Pimen, the monk, sang and in- 
terpreted the role well, Luisa Bertana as Teodoro was 
graceful and interpreted the part excellently, as did Miss 
Farrari as Xenia, Miss Pedroni as the nurse is worthy 
of mention, Elena Sadowen (new for La Scala) as 
Marina has a good voice and a pleasant personality, and 
she interpreted the role with taste and intelligence. Autori 
as Varlaam was exceptionally good, playing the part hu- 
morously, Nessi as Missail deserves a word of praise, 
Miss Vasari was very good as the innkeeper. The minor 
roles were well handled. The chorus as usual was excel- 
lent, Toscanini’s reading of this opera is very well known 
to the New York public and at La Scala it marks another 
triumph for this great maestro. 

The scenery, by Giovanni Grandi, is original and mag- 
nificent. It shows signs of wear as it has been used at 
Genoa and Rome, as well as three seasons here at La Scala. 
The costumes, taken as a whole, are beautiful and effective. 
Andrea Chenier is announced as the next offering. 

PREMIERE OF NEW ORCHESTRA 

The first concert of the Milano Symphony Orchestra was 
given at The Royal Verdi Conservatory on April 11, The 
house was well filled with critics and music lovers who 
showed their appreciation of this new venture by gener- 
ously applauding all the numbers of the program, which 
was wel! selected. The orchestra is composed of fine mu- 
sicians. The string section is especially good. Vittorio 
Gui, the conductor, is very competent. He shows good 
taste and holds his musicians well in hand. He and the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


promoters deserve great credit for giving Milan a_per- 
manent symphony orchestra, the second city in Italy to 
have one of its own. Rome, which has the Augusteo or- 
chestra was the first. The second concert was given on 
Sunday evening, April 13, at the Teatro del Popolo, with 
the same enthusiastic success. 

On April 9, funeral services were held here for Mme. 
Panizza, wife of the well known conductor, Ettore Panizza, 
who died during the voyage from New York to Italy. 
They were returning to their home in Milan after the close 
of the Chicago Opera season, where the maestro had been 
romgeonse ny, Arturo Toscanini made the journey to Genoa 
to meet Maestro Panizza on the arrival of the steamer. 
The meeting of these two maestros was very touching. 
Toscanini accompanied him to Milan, where they were 
met by many friends of the literary and musical world, 
including the members of the orchestra, Comm, Scandiani, 
his private secretary, Signorina Colombo, Maestro Pinetti, 
all of the Scala organization, and the well known composer, 
Umberto Giordano. Among the many floral tributes was 
a huge wreath of flowers sent by the Scala management. 

Antonio Bassi. 


American Composers’ Concert 


Two important music week concerts were arranged by 
Caroline Lowe, chairman of the American Music Com- 
mittee of the New York Federation of Music Clubs. The 
first was given at Town Hall, Wednesday afternoon, May 7, 
with the following American composers represented on the 
»rogram, all of whom appeared in person: Carl McKinley, 
feta Schumann,. Mar rner Salter, John Prindle Scott 
and Herman Rosen. The : artists who assisted in interpret- 
ing their works were Idelle Patterson, Rose Miller, Joseph 
Kayser, Harvey Hindermeyer and Alton Jones. 

Carl McKinley played three of his own organ composi- 
tions, which were colorful and melodious: Arabesque, La- 
ment and Choral, Mary Turner Salter, whose songs have 
for some time been popular among singers, was at the piano 
for Rose Miller, soprano, who sang The East Wind, The 
South Wind, The North Wind, Last Night I Heard the 
Nightingale, The Pine Tree and The Cry of Rachel. John 
Prindle Scott was introduced to the audience by Mme. Lowe, 
as were all of the composers, and people were glad to have a 
few words from this well known song writer. Mr. Scott 
spoke of the honor of being on an all-American program 
and said he used to be a singer but was now writing songs 
for other singers. He added jokingly that his only claim 
to being a contemporary composer was that he was a con- 
temporary. But his audience disputed this claim, for it was 
well aware that he has furnished some of our most delight- 
ful recital numbers. 

Idelle Patterson, accompanied by Rhoda Erskine, sang 
The Wind's In the South, The False Prophet and Holiday 
(dedicated to Mme. Patterson). Mme. Patterson is an 
interpreter of the first rank, having, besides a beautifully, 
clear soprano voice, artistic intelligence and personal charm. 
Another group of Mr. Scott’s songs—Green, To an Old 
Love and The Old Road—were effectively given by Joseph 
Kayser, who possesses a resonant baritone voice. erman 
Rosen, violinist, was heard in two numbers by Meta Schu- 
mann ‘(who accompanied him)—Apres and Extase; Medita- 
tion, by Charles Ryclik, his teacher, and his own Spanish 
Dance. All were interesting compositions and Mr. Rosen 
revealed a fine tone, good expression and technical skill. 
Meta Schumann proved her gift as a composer as well as 
an accompanist in a group of a admirably interpreted 
by Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor. Thee, Life, The Winding 
Lane, To a Star, and alutation, were all charming numbers, 
with a commendable flowing quality, good melody and in- 
dividuality. 

The accompaniments, as might be expected from so excel- 
lent an accompanist as Miss Schumann, were rich in 
harmonic color and were more than a mere background. 
While not overbalancing, they were a significant part of 
the whole. Mr. Hindermeyer was successful in portraying 
the message of each. As the concluding number, Alton 
Jones played the MacDowell sonata Tragica. Mr. jones is 
a pianist of unusual ability and impresses by his thorough 
musicianship, his sincerity, and his command of the piano. 
He played this beautiful sonata with power, poetic insight 
and understanding, and revealed also admirable tone and 
technical facility. 

The entire program was received with enthusiasm by an 
appreciative audience, and Mme. Lowe is to be congratu ated 
on the assembling of so much American talent in one pro- 


gram. 


Boris Levenson Delights 


Boris Levenson, Russian composer, formerly a pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and graduate of the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory i Music, gave his fifth concert in New York on May 
11 at Chalif Hall. The program contained compositions of 
Mr. Levenson exclusively, some in manuscript and pre- 
sented for the first time, pl he by request, as well as several 
which were heard before. 

Mr. Levenson’s works, which have won favor with a large 
contingent of professional musicians and music lovers, are 
melodious and extremely interesting. In the interpretations 
of his compositions at this concert, Mr. Levenson had the 
assistance of the following artists: Helene Adler, soprano; 
Fleeda Alberti, contralto; Vladimir Dubinsky, cello, and 
Josef Adler, accompanist. 

The program ned —_ a PA aha 
XVIII Siecle, Minuet, and 
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and effectively played by Mr. Dubingky and delightfully 
accompanied by Josef Adler. Mr. Dubinsky’s second group 
comprised Dreams, Orientale (which was repeated), and 
Humoresque, to which he added two encores. 

Miss Adler sang with much charm two groups, containing 
Russian Lullaby, Serenade (which was re-demanded), Sleigh 
Bells, as well two Jewish holiday songs—Purim, and 
Peisach. Her artistic singing won instantaneous recognition 
by the large audience, which applauded and recalled her 
many times. 

Mme, Alberti sang Tell Me, Lovely Maiden, and Kaddish, 
the former being repeated. She later gave, with cello 
obligato, Dawn, and Wiegenlied. Two duets for soprano 
and contralto closed the program—Weltenfern am Himmel 
Strahlit der Sternenkreis, and Pirate Song—the two voices 
blending beautifully and sympathetically in these two num- 
bers. 
Mr. Levenson accompanied the two vocalists in their solos 
as well as in the concerted numbers. 


Program by the Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club 


The Opera House of the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
harbored a capacity audience on May 5, the occasion being 
the spring concert by the Philomela ‘Ladies’ Glee Club. 
This excellent organization, which for a number of years 
has been trained by Etta Hamilton Morris, has reached a 
high point of perfection. The singing of the various num- 
bers to losed strict adherence to every detail, largely due to 
the indefatigable efforts of its interested conductor. The 
opening group, comprising Song of the Sun, Edith Lang; 
The Two Roses, Gilberté, and Trees, Hahn, was sung with 
sincerity and beautiful tone blending. In the last number 
Isabelle Theall rendered the incidental solo. 

Other numbers presented by the Philomela under Mrs. 
Morris’ baton were: Largo, from the New World Sym- 
phony, Dvorak; When the Land Was White with Moonlight, 
Nevin (in which Daisy Krey sang the incidental contralto 
solo), and had to be repeated; Dance of the Gnomes, Mac- 
Dowell; Rain, Pearl Curran; and as the closing selection 
(by request ), Greeting to Spring, Johann Strauss. Mrs. 
Morris, Alice McNeil, the regular accompanist, as well as 
the members of the Philomela, were warmly applauded for 
their excellent work. Floral tributes were given tq Mrs. 
Morris and Miss McNeill. 

The two outside soloists were Percy Hemus, American 
baritone, and George Barrére, flutist. Mr. Barrére rendered 
with marked flexibility and beautiful tone an aria from 
Orpheus, Gliick; Menuet, Mozart; Polonaise and Badinerie, 
Bach, as well as two Chopin numbers—Nocturne and Valse. 
He was obliged to give an encore. Mr. Hemus created a 
decidedly favorable impression with his highly artistic and 
finished singing. His opening group contained I Attempt 
from Love's Sickness to Fly, Purcell; Through the Meadow, 
MacDowell, and aria from Il Seraglio, Mozart. To those 
he added two encores—Flower Rain, Snyder, and A South- 
ern Lullaby. His second group opened with Homer Grun’s 
In the Lodges of the Sioux (manuscript, and sung for the 
first time). This selection won much applause. Other 
numbers in this group were Carmela (Spanish folk song), 
arranged by Gertrude Ross, and an aria from Boito’s Me- 
phistopheles, Following these Mr, Hemus was obliged to 
give two more extras. Of the four encores he sang, three 
were request numbers, 

The other program selection, Pan's Flute, by Bush, en- 
listed the services of the Philomela Glee Club, as well as 
Messrs. Hemus and Barrére. Kathlyn Woolf played all the 


_ piano accompaniments for Mr. Barrére, while Gladys Cra- 


ven was at the piano for Mr. Hemus. 


Kaltenborn Quartet Gives Concert 


The Kaltenborn String Quartet gave the sixth and last 
concert under the Auxiliary Club of the People’s Sym- 
phony, at Washington Irving High School, May 2. The G 
minor quartet by Haydn was played with good finish and 
ensemble ; the largo was especially well received. The next 
group was well contrasted, beginning with the short polka, 
Les Vendredis, by three Russians, Sokolow, Glazounow and 
Liadow. An andantino by Kopylow and Glazounow’s All 
‘Unherese followed in the same vein, but perhaps did not 
have the appeal of Les Vendredis, which was most popular. 
The concert concluded with Mozart's tuneful quartet in D 
major, in which the players were completely at home, espe- 
cially in the andante; the final allegretto was marked by 
effective imitative passages, splendid color and spirit, and 
the whole quartet was thoroughly enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence present, 

The success of this season has encouraged the Auxiliary 
Club to double the number of their concerts next season, 
and announcement was made that the extra series would be 
given on Saturday evenings, so distributed that they will 
not interfere with those on Friday. 


Knabe & Co. Arrange Concert 


A concert in honor of Music Week was arranged by 
William Knabe & Co., and took place at Town Hall on 
May 8. The artists appearing were Maria Samson, soprano; 
Elinor Whittemore, violin; Wallace Cox, baritone ; Ignatz 
Hilsberg, piano; John Tasker Howard, composer-lecturer, 
and J. Thurston Noe, organist. The Ampico must also be 
included in the list of artists. An excellent program was 
rendered and enthusiastically received. 
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The Rubinsteins White Breakfast 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William .Rogers Chapman 
president, gave its twenty-first annual White Breakfast at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday, May 10. The first floor, 
with its spacious ballroom, galleries and boxes, presented a 
truly spring-like appearance. There were festoons of green 
and flowers, and the tables, which covered the entire floor 
and filled the boxes, were decorated with cut flowers and 
greens, with miniature club banners of white silk and gold 
edgings. The place cards were facsimiles of the ticket that 
brought the highest price for the concert given by Jenny 
Lind, September 11, 1850. Over 1,200 members and guests 
were seated at the tables and the scene was truly picturesque 
and charming. White was the prevailing color of gowns 
and hats, and pastel shades of every color enhanced the 
loveliness. Preceding the breakfast, at eleven o'clock, the 
president, Mrs. Rogers, the officers, directors and honored 
guests received in the Astor Gallery. At twelve noon young 
lady ushers carrying baskets of flowers with showers of 
trailing ribbons, escorted the president and guests of honor 
into the ballroom and to the president's table. Mrs, Chap- 
man extended a gracious welcome to all. Invocation was 
delivered by the Rev. E. L. Stoddard, D, D., and was fol- 
lowed by Silvered, words by Mrs. Chapman and music by 
William Rogers Chapman, musical director of the club. It 
was sung by an octet from the choral, composed of Doroth 
Moller, Mrs. W. B. Perry, Mrs. H. L. R. Pershall, Mrs. y. 
T. Walsh, Mrs. F. H. Lincoln, Mrs. F. C. Osmers, Mes. 
Irvin Cockrell and Elsa Hilderbrandt, with Mrs. F. T. 
Wood at the piano. 

A delicious breakfast was served, during which music was 
furnished by the Waldorf-Astoria orchestra, and at the 
conclusion Mrs, Chapman introduced her guests of honor, 
including Mrs. E. A. Albright, Mrs. Albert C. Bage, Helen 
Boswell, Mrs. W. A. Brumaghim, Mrs. Alex. H. Candlish, 
Mrs. John Lewis Childs, Evelyn Goldsmith, Mrs. H. Griesel, 
Mrs. Theodore M. Hardy, Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs, Leonard 
L. Hill, Mildred Holland, Katherine A. Martin, Marie Cross 
Newhaus, Villa Faulkner Page, Mrs. Bedell Parker, Mrs. 
and Mr. Max Rabinoff, Mrs. Louis Ralston, Mrs. Thomas 
L. Slack, Rev. E. L. Stoddard, D. D., General and Mrs. 
Marshall O. Terry, Mrs. Ralph Trautmann, Mme. Von 
Klenner, Major General H. Liggett, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James, Fanny Helmuth Edgerton, Mrs. H. H. Thomas, 
Jane R. Cathcart, and the various officers of the Rubinstein 
Club. Lady Diana Manners and Commandant Evangeline 
Booth, who were also to have been guests of honor at the 
president's table, were unable to be present. A number of 
the guests responding to the introduction spoke briefly and 
took advantage of the opportunity to pay tribute to the pres- 
ident. Honorary associate memberships were conferred 
upon Mrs. James A. Taylor, Mrs, G. B. Howe and Mrs, 
John Mildenberg. Singing of the Star Spangled Banner 
completed this gala occasion. 

The floor was quickly cleared of tables and those present 
were delightfully entertained by Frieda Hempel in her noted 
Jenny Lind recital, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano and Louis P, Fritze, flutist. A golden curtain at the 
back of the stage, a blue banner with the words “Welcome, 
Sweet Warbler,” and the rtially darkened ballroom 
heightened the effectiveness of the setting. Mme. Hempel, 
as usual, was indeed a charming picture in her Jenny Lind 
costume, and she was in excellent voice. Her numbers 
were those sung by the famous Swedish singer, including 
songs by Handel, Bishop and Schubert; the Echo Song, 
the Shadow Song from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, Benedict's 
Greeting to America and Taubert’s Bird Song. Mme. 
Hempel’s flexibility of voice, her refinement of style and 
artistic intelligence, her general vocal skill and lovely tones, 
as well as her pleasing stage presence and personality, again 
made an irresistible appeal to her hearers. Mr. Bos’ im- 
peccable accompaniments and his smooth rendition of a 
Chopin waltz, and Mr. Fritze’s flute obligatos added to the 
artistic ensemble. 

There was dancing in the Astor Gallery adjoining the 
ballroom until seven o'clock, and the afternoon altogether 
proved a most enjoyable conclusion to a happy and suc- 
cessful year for the Rubinstein. Club. 

White Breakfast Committees included Mrs. G, P. Ben- 
jamin, ticket chairman; Mrs. Jesse W. Hedden, arrange- 
ments chairman, with Mrs. W. H. Phillips and Mrs. J. S. 
Bolton, associate chairmen; Mrs. W. H. Van Tassell, pres- 
ident’s aide; Florence Storer and Lillabarth Maag, pres- 
ident’s escorts; Mrs. John T. Walsh, publicity representa- 
tive; Mrs. George T. Colter, courtesies; Mrs. Otto Mattes 
and Mrs. Francis A. Reilly, chairmen of ushers. 


Huss Pupils Give Artistic Recital 


The annual spring recital of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss’ pupils was an unusually artistic success. Four junior 
pupils—William Craig, with Chopin’s Military Polonaise, 
played with fire and enthusiasm; Stanley Klein, with an 
allegretto from Beethoven’s E major sonata, tastefully done ; 
Mary Woodbury, with Schumann’s Important Event and 
Huss’ Moonlight on Lake Como, delicately played; and 
Vernice Nicholson with Huss’ brilliant and poetic Valse, op. 
20, played with musical taste—gave the opening numbers on 
the program. Georgette Bushman, soprano soloist of the 
Mott Avenue M. E. Church, gave Elsa’s Dream from Lohen- 
grin with imagination and authority, and Florence Sansom 
and Irene Parslow sang with good tone and musical appre- 
ciation songs by Schubert, Haydn, D’Albert and Gounod. 
Margaret Bliss’ poetic interpretation of the romanza from 
Chopin’s E minor concerto was one of the best numbers on 
the program. George Armstrong’s brilliant and musicianly 
playing of the first movement of Schumann’s piano concerto 
was enthusiastically received. Theresa V. Becker sang with 
warmth of feeling and lovely tone Brahms’ Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer, and with archness in Phyllis Hath 
Such Charming Graces. Eva Campbell Ogletree has a voice 
of haunting loveliness; in With Verdure Clad she showed 
splendid execution and fine style and earned well merited 
applause. Mrs. Ogletree is a successful teacher, and is soloist 
at the First Baptist Church in Norfolk, Va. Besides appear- 
ing at this concert, she filled several other concert engage- 
ments in New York during Music Week. Gertrude Nichol- 


son Coots, soprano soloist of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jamaica, N. Y., is gifted with a voice of unusual promise ; 
she should go far when she fully realizes its possibilities. 
Lillian Loewe played, the first movement, and Charles Ames 
the andante and finale of Beethoven’s Appassionata sonata. 
These gifted young players acquitted themselves nobly of 
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THE MEN WHO WRITE THE SONGS THE NATION SINGS GATHERED IN WASHINGTON, D, C., TO FIGHT 
COPYRIGHT LAW. 
Above is shown the group of music composers and publishers who arrived in Washington, D. C., to resume the fight on the 


proposed amendment to the copyright laws. 


injured by “poor rendition” as a result of indiscriminate ralio broadcasting. 


They assert their earnings are limited and the quality of their compositions 


Left to right: In front ave J. Witmark, 


J. C. Rosenthal, Charles K. Harris, Jack Gillen, Jerome Kern, Sylvo Hein, Perey Wrenich, Ben Davis; in the rear row are 


John Philip Sousa, Al Reed, Victor Herbert, Oley Speaks, Gene Buck, Nathen Darkny, EB. BP. 
Archer, Harry von Tilzer and Werner Janssen. 


Wills, Karl Carroll, Harry 
(International Newsreel photo.) 





their formidable task. Rae Tobias made a splendid impres- 
sion with her vital and telling performance of Chopin's E 
minor valse. Edmund Nasadoski played with sympathy and 
characteristic coloring an unusual group: Bach’s B flat 
prelude, Palmgren’s May Night and the Huss paraphrase of 
the G minor and A major preludes of Chopin. A very 
interesting program was brought to a successful close with 
a beautiful performance of Bach’s D minor concerto for 
three pianos, played by George Armstrong, Lilliam Loewe 
and Charles Ames. The accompaniments for the singers 
were sympathetically played by Vernice Nicholson, Florence 
Sansom and William Goodrich Beal, Illness prevented the 
appearance of Harriette Rierdon, Katherine Nott, Katherine 
Fielding and Anna Bell. Rumford Hall was crowded with 
an appreciative audience, which included many teachers and 
well-known musicians. 


Music at the Fox Theater, Philadelphia 
The special musical feature presented by the Fox Theater 
Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee conducting, during the week 
of April 28, was the Tannhauser overture (Wagner). It 
was conducted and played in a highly creditable manner, 


eliciting enthusiastic applause. Thalia Zanou and Jacques 
Cartier again gave the ballet divertissement. C. . 
Parmentier was heard delightfully at the organ 

Mabel Normand, in person, and in the picture, The Extra 
Girl, proved a drawing card. M. ( 


Knoch Invited to Berlin Staatsoper 


Ernest Knoch, the well known conductor and Wagnerian 
specialist, received a cable last week from Max von Schil 
lings, general director of the Berlin Staatsoper, inviting him 
to conduct as guest at that house, the most important in 
Germany, at some special performances in June. Mr. Knoch 
immediately cabled his acceptance of the invitation and will 
leave for Germany the end of this month, 


Gigli Draws Great Syracuse Crowd 
Manager RE. Johnston received the following telegram 
from the management of the recent Syracuse Festival, after 
the appearance there of Beniamino Gigli, the popular tenor?! 
“Gigli created a veritable sensation, drawing the 
audience ever known in Syracuse. More than six thousand 
people.” 
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A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Horace Britt, Cello 
Carl Flesch, Violin 


The Institute is divided into two depart- 
ments; the Preparatory and the Conserva- 
tory. 

Students, including beginners, desiring to 
enter the Preparatory Department of the 
Institute, may enroll the week of Septem- 
ber 15. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
A National Institution 


Under the auspices of The Curtis Foundation (Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok) 
SOUTHEAST CORNER 18tH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT 
Season 1924-1925 
October 1st—June 3rd (Term of 35 weeks) 
EXECUTIVE 
Emily L, McCallip, Registrar, Preparatory Department 


OF 
including 
Josef Hofmann, Piano 
Mme. Charles Cahier, Voice Michael Press, Violin 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Voice Rosario Scalero, Composition 


STAFF 


Grace H. Spofford, Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS 


Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra 
Louis Svecenshi, Ensemble 


Entrance examinations for admission to 
the Institute will be held the week of Sep 
tember 22. 

The catalogue of The Curtis Institute 
will be ready for distribution June Ist, 
and may be had on application to the Insti 
tute. 
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NEBRASKA MUSIC TEACHERS HOLD 
CONVENTION AT GRAND ISLAND 


Speakers Provide Valuable Information—Bauer Gives 





Many Musical Events Make Eighth Annual Meeting a S 


v 


Recital—Bush and Cox Heard—New Officers Elected 


Grand Island, Neb., May 6.—The Nebraska Music Teach- 
ers’ Association held its eighth annual convention here on 
April 21, 22 and 23, with headquarters at the Hotel Yancey. 
The attendance was small but very representative. 

Monpay Events 

The opening event of Monday morning was the regis- 
tration of members, followed by a “Dutch Treat” luncheon 
at the Y. W. C. A. In the afternoon John Mason Wells, 
president of Grand Island College, gave a welcoming talk, 
and Jane Pinder made the president's address. The after- 
noon was closed with a lecture from Charles E. Watt, 
Chicago, who spoke on The Outlook for the Young Ameri- 
can Artist. 

A concert by Lincoln artists in the ballroom of the hotel 
was the scheduled evening program, Those taking part 
included Lillian Helms Polley, soprano; Herbert Gray, 
tenor and cellist, and August Molzer, violinist; with Mar- 
guerite Klinker as pianist and accompanist. Mrs. Herbert 
Bryson also added to the evening's enjoyment by her work 
at the piano, It proved a splendid concert and each artist 
worthy of the applause which was accorded. 


Tuespay ACTIVITIES 

Voice, violin and organ conferences took place on Tues- 
day morning as the opening activity of the day, Fred G. 
Ellis, Omaha, was chairman of voice; Roy Peterson, Chad- 
ron Conservatory of Music, chairman of violin, and Louise 
Shaddock Zabriskie, Omaha, chairman of organ, The 
topics discussed were divided between the two sessions of 
the violin round table. 

A sonata recital completed the forenoon, given by Martin 
W. Bush, pianist and Henry Cox, violinist. This was one of 
the most interesting events of the convention. Three sonatas 
were given: Franck’s in A major; Mozart's in G major, 
and Grieg’s in C minor, op. 45. 

The afternoon session began with the election of officers, 
resulting as follows: president, Lura Schuler Smith, of 
Lincoln; vice-president, Cecil Berryman, of Omaha; and 
secretary and treasurer, Edith L. Robbins, of Lincoln. A 
program by the Ladies’ Glee Club of State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, George H. Aller, director, followed. 

At the piano conference, Mrs. Forrest L. Shoemaker, 
Midland College, Fremont, chairman, Mr. Newens spoke on 
Piano Class Lessons in the Public Schools and the Value 
to the Private Teacher. Harold Bauer talked a few min- 
utes on The Master's Class in the Summer School Ses- 
sions in Leading Conservatories. 

In the evening Mr. Bauer gave a piano recital at the 
Liederkranz Theater where a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence heard his program of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
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Chopin, Ravel and Saint-Saéns numbers. He also played 
his own composition, Tunes from the Eighteenth Century, 
which was received with every demonstration of delight. 
It was a splendid performance presenting Mr. Bauer at his 
best, 
Wepnespay ConcLupes SESSION 

The conferences were continued on Wednesday morning 
in a two hour discussion, followed immediately by the busi- 
ness session in which the next annual conference arrange- 
ments were made. It was decided that the next meeting 
place will be in Lincoln, and the date should be set by the 
incoming officers, and that a State director was to be ap- 


Townsend photo 


MRS. LURA SCHULA SMITH 


pointed and a survey of the potential membership of the 
State undertaken. The reports and recommendations of 
conference chairmen proved that the association thoroughly 
approved and highly endorsed a credit system in the public 
schools for the private music student, as has been suc- 
cessfully worked out in the schools of Omaha and Lincoln. 

The afternoon was made most interesting with a lec- 
ture by Rev. S. Mills Hayes, Honorary Professor of Eng- 
lish and Art at the University of Nebraska, who spoke on 
The Influence of the Impressionistic Movement in Litera- 
ture, Painting and Music. 

A program by Hastings College Conservatory, Hayes M. 
Fuhr, director, was much enjoyed. Mr. and Mrs. Fuhr 
gave Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, with the Richard Strauss 
musical setting, Mr. Fuhr reading the poem and Mrs. Fuhr 
interpreting the music. 

A delightful banquet provided’ the conclusion of. the 
three days’ conference, with a program by Paul Reuter, 
Seward; Helen A. Craven, Norfolk; Leon F. Beery, Wayne, 
and Evelyn Ryan, Grand Island. Leon F. Beery’s Nebraska 
Song was rendered by the guests under the composer’s 
leadership. Adrian M. Newens, director of the University 
School of Music, Lincoln, was toastmaster. A solo dance 
was provided by Frances Chamberlain, of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, accompanied by Irene Anderson. The Grand 
Island Y. M. C. A. Glee Club, directed by Guy W. Morse, 
Leonard Switzer accompanist, proved no small part of the 
entertainment. B.. V: 


Max Jacobs Organizes Chamber Symphony 


Max Jacobs, for many years conductor of the New York 
Orchestral Society, is organizing a chamber symphony of 
fifteen mature artists. Many symphonic gems have been 
scored for small orchestra by men of genius, but never per- 
formed by the larger orchestras. In order to popularize 
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these compositions and take symphonic music to the smaller 
towns and rural districts, Mr, Jacobs has founded the New 
York Chamber Symphony and hopes it will fill a real need. 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL DRAWS 
APPROXIMATELY 25,000 PEOPLE 


High Praise for C. Mortimer Wiske and Those Who 
Co-operated in Making the Festival a Success—Notes 


As stated in the Musica Courter last week, Philadel- 
phia’s first Music Festival is over and proved a great suc- 
cess, especially artistically. When the Festival was planned 
many Philadelphians were skeptical in regard to its out- 
come, but that the city was ready for such an event is 
evidenced by the fact that at each of the concerts the 
audience averaged eight thousand, making a total of about 
twenty-five thousand people for the three concerts. So 
much interest was aroused by C. Mortimer Wiske and his 
co-operators that the Festival undoubtedly will be an annual 
event hereafter. 

The chorus has formed an association and elected officers 
and various committees, all of which will aid in making the 
Festival a permanent institution in Philadelphia, The mem- 
bers of this organization are exceedingly enthusiastic, and 
are happy to know that they are charter members of an 
association which they believe will grow and in the future 
be a great credit to Philadelphia and its founders. 

That the directors of the Festival Association heartily 
appreciate the untiring efforts put forth by Mr. Wiske to 
make the first Festival the success it was is evidenced by 
the fact that he was showered with flowers at the final 
concert and was presented with a handsome traveling bag. 
He was praised highly for his work as musical director and 
for his willingness to attempt the Festival. Mr. Wiske had 
been approached twice within the last few years to under- 
take a Festival in Philadelphia, but it was not until this 
spring that he felt that the city was ready for it. 

Aurelio Fabiani deserves recognition for his invaluable 
aid in carrying out Mr. Wiske’s plans to the letter. Mr. 
Fabiani was secretary and manager of the Festival and 
acquitted himself admirably. Mention should be made of 
Leo I. S, Conway, who gave of his time, influence and 
efforts to make the Festival a success. Mr. Wiske also was 
fortunate in having the co-operation of such other men as 
Samuel D. Lit, Emil P. Albrecht, Walter Clothier, Charles 
S. Calwell, Joseph L. Bailley, Dr. Frank O’Brien and David 
Dubinsky. 

Notes. 

Nina Morgana sang at the concert on Saturday evening, 
May 3, and her success was so pronounced that the result 
was an engagement to appear in Erie, Pa. 

Paul Althouse always has been a great favorite at “Wiske 
Festivals,” having sung under that conductor’s direction in 
Paterson, Newark and now in Philadelphia, on May 2, and 
the tenor seems even more popular each time he appears. 
- Patrons of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel made the acquaintance 
of a dish which bids fair to rival the internationally famous 
“Péche Melba” in popularity, namely, a “Mousse Samaroff,” 
in which the chef of the Ritz quite outdid himself, Olga 
Samaroft was a soloist at the Festival and this was one of 
the tributes paid to her. 

When Kathryn Meisle reached the stage to acknowledge 
the applause which followed her appearance, it was rather 
difficult to see her because of the deluge of flowers which 
had been bestowed upon her. Miss Meisle is well liked in 
Philadelphia, her home town. Perhaps there was a larger 
audience at this concert than at either of the other two. 

Marie Rappold sang on Wagner Night in place of Emmy 
Krueger, who was unable to appear owing to a cold. And 
be it said to her credit that she gave an excellent perform- 
ance, despite the fact that the engagement was offered to 
her the preceding evening. Her part of this program was 
very taxing, but her thorough knowledge of Wagnerian 
music enabled her to surmount the difficulties admirably. 
So well did she acquit herself that an encore was necessary. 

Genial Giovanni Martinelli appears to enjoy singing at 
festivals immensely, just as much as his audiences enjoy 
listening to him. He is thoroughly at home before big 
audiences, and he certainly had one at the Arena on the 
opening night of this festival. ‘ 

Rosa Ponselle, equally popular in concert and opera, is 
booked for numerous festivals this spring. She sang for 
Mr. Wiske at this festival and also was one of the artists 
on his festival course in Newark last week. 

Of interest at the final concert was the fact that Fred- 
erick E. Hahn conducted his Festival March, dedicated to 
the Association, and David Dubinsky, assistant director of 
the Festival, conducted the orchestra for Nina Morgana’s 
selections. p 

There were many expressions of surprise on the part of 
the Festival patrons over the excellent acoustic conditions 
in the Arena, where the Festival was held. Credit for this 
should be given to Mr. Wiske, for it is but another of his 
secrets in “putting a festival over.” 


Hagerstown Music Week 


Hagerstown observed its fifth annual Music Week, start- 
ing April 27, with a band concert by the municipal band. 
It was sponsored by the Y. M. C. A. music committee, com- 
posed of Mrs. Jos. C. Byron, Mrs. C. A. Gardner, Mrs. 
D. A. Watkins, George W. Updegraff, C. E. Steele. All 
the affairs were held in the “Y” gymnasium. Programs 
were given each afternoon and evening during the week by 
pupils of the following teachers: Prof. Charles H. Roder- 
ick, Prof. Roy A. McMichael, Mrs, Clara Bollinger Stauffer, 
Prof. R. R. Miller, Mrs. Hannah Down Ingram, Jessie 
Ramsey, Lula E. Wire, Florence Williams Parker, and by 
the following organizations: The Treble Clef Club, Trinity 
Lutheran Choir, under the direction of Walter A. Westphal, 
and the Boys’ and Girls’ High School glee clubs, under the 
direction of Electa Zeigler. : 3 

The climax of the week was reached in a concert given 
May 2 by Dusolina Giannini, soprano, who thrilled a large 
audience by her superb voice and art. This was the only 
affair during the week for which admission was charged. 

All in all it was the most successful Music Week ever 
held in Hagerstown. 


Two Orchestra Dates for Gange 
Fraser Gange has been engaged for a number of appear- 
ances with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra next season. 
He has also been engaged to sing with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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NEWARK, N. J.. CELEBRATES ITS TENTH ANNUAL 


FESTIVAL WITH UNUSUALLY FINE PROGRAMS 





Rosa Ponselle, Martinelli, Levitzki, Gerardy, Marina Campanari, Heifetz and Chaliapin the Soloists—Work of Chorus 
Excellent—Audiences Large and Enthusiastic—Conductor Wiske Honored 


Newark, N. J., celebrated its tenth anniversary of festi- 
vals on May 5, 6 and 7 at the First Regiment Armory, 
under the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske. The soloists 
for the opening night were Kosa Ponselle and Giovanni 
Martinelli, both of the Metropolitan, who drew an audience 
of 7,000 people that gave them a rousing reception. And 
what an ideal combination 
Two glorious voices, skillfully used and aided considerably 
by a naturalness and geniality of personality that puts them 
en rapport with their audience at once. 

Promptly at 8:15 the program opened with Weber’s Jubel 
overture by the orchestra, composed of members of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mr. Wiske’s 
baton, Then followed The Challenge of Thor (King Olaf) 
by Elgar, admirably sung by the chorus of 500, which 
sounded better this year than ever before—which is saying 
a good deal. The voices have been well trained and the 
balance of tone and interpretative skill were finely brought 
out throughout the program. There is an understanding 
between Conductor Wiske and his chorus members that 
promotes the niceties of excellent choral singing. 

The appearance of Mr. Martinelli for his first contribu- 
tion, O Paradiso from Meyerbeer’s L’Africana, caused a 
wave of applause from all parts of the armory, which had 
been draped with yellow and white bunting. Having made 
his first appearance as a Newark festival attraction four or 
five years ago, the tenor was made to feel that he will 
always be welcome. In the best of voice, he gave an un- 
usually fine rendition of the aria, which resulted in many 
recalls and several encores. 

Two Jannefelt numbers—Berceuse and Prelude—were 
played by the orchestra before Miss Ponselle sang. Her 
recent triumphs in Atlanta and Cleveland with the Metro- 
politan, in addition to her many concerts, apparently have 
not tired the young soprano, for never has the writer heard 
her sing to better advantage. The Ponselle voice is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest of the present generation, and 
when one considers that she has only been on the operatic 
and concert stage for five years, her achievements are 
nothing Short of remarkable. Of late she has developed 
an elegance of style and artistic finish that make her an 
artist supreme, Ponselle draws her audience to her, dis- 
carding all “prima-donnaish” airs. She gives the impres- 
sion of being a “regular girl’ who has a mission and 
carries it out in a simple, straightforward manner that 
makes her worth remembering. After the Pace, Pace, Mio 
Dio aria, from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, the applause 
was such that she was obliged to sing two encores: Annie 
Laurie and Clavelitos. The first half of the program closed 
with an orchestral selection, Orpheus With His Lute (Bar- 
ratt), given by request. 

In the Serenade, by Bischuett, for male chorus and solo, 
the opening selection of the second part, Nicholas J, Tynan, 


Ponselle and Martinelli are!’ 


a local singer and chorus member, made a good impression. ' 


He revealed a voice of agreeable quality, agreeably used. 


Martinelli gave the Cielo e Mar aria, from La Gioconda, 


(Ponchielli), again arousing his listeners to frenzied heights 
of approval. Before the audience would cease its applause, 
he sang three’ addition selections: The Duke’s Refrain from 
Rigoletto, a “war-horse” with tenors that always find its 


bulls-eye; the famous “sob song” from Pagliacci, and an; 


English song, Sanderson’s Until. If he had consented, the 
genial tenor could have sung double the encores so hesitant 
were his admirers about having him go. gies ? 

Ponselle offered an ‘aria from Ernani next, singing it 
superbly, which necessitated several encores, among them 


O Sole Mio and Home Sweet Home, to her own accom-° 


paniment. Romano Romani furnished sympathetic accom- 
paniments for Ponselle’s other encores, Martinelli and 
Ponselle closed the program with a glorious rendition of 
the last act duet from Aida, a stirring close for a program 
that was in all ways thoroughly enjoyed. But, before the 
duet, came a new work by Dunn (who, by the way, accom- 
panied Martinelli on the piano for his encores, proving 
himself quite capable in this capacity) called It as a 
Lover and His Lass, dedicated to the Newark Festival 
Chorus and heard for the first time. It was cordially 
received. 

The management is to be congratulated for the manner 
in which the concert was conducted. There were no hitches 
or long waits between numbers, which fact always adds to 
the general enjoyment of any event. 

The car and bus service to and from the. armory was 


such that there was no confusion or excitement, the huge { 


throng dispersing in a remarkably short period of time. — ; 

There was, however, a little excitement around the artists 
tent, where many of the chorus and audience gathered, each 
eager for. Ponselle and. Martinelli’s autographs on their 
programs, And these two must have had “writer’s cramp 
after satisfying all the demands. 


They were besieged again 


by more admirers at the close of the program, one fat, ° 


thoroughly business looking man, rushing madly about 
crying: “Who's got a pencil to loan me for a minute ? 
When last seen he had not succeeded in finding a ae 


They were all busy! ; 
Tuespay, May 6. 


An immense success was scored by the artists who took 
part in the festival on May 6. The audience was very 
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large, filling every seat except a few rows at the very back 
of the hall, and demonstrated its pleasure by most enthusi- 
astic applause and by the demand for encores after every 
programmed number. C. Mortimer Wiske and his admir- 
ably trained chorus came in for their share of the honors, 
and the conductor of the festival was greeted with a burst 
of applause at his every appearance on the stage. 

The choruses sung upon this occasion were, Hymn to 
Music (Buck) and Cargoes (Lutkins) in the first group, a 
five-part motet of Bach just before the intermission, Where 
Runs the River (Barlow) and A Father’s Lullaby (Wiske) 
in the second group, and Wi’ a Hundred Pipers (West) to 
terminate the evening. As usual, Mr. Wiske had his big 
chorus under admirable control, and his own excellent 
musicianship, his appreciation of the finer shades of inter- 
pretation, and his constructive ability were much in evi- 
dence. The Bach chorus, with its tremendous difficulties 
of contrapuntal writing, was an expecially masterly pro- 
duction, doing credit to the singers as well as to their 
conductor. 

The soloists of the evening were Mischa Levitzki, Jean 
Gerardy and Marina Campanari, The first to appear was 
Levitzki, who opened with a Chopin group of six pieces 
and played several Chopin encores. In spite of the great 
size of the hall with its seating capacity of seven or eight 
thousand, the tone of the piano came through clear and 
full, and the splendid artistry, the delicacy of shading, per- 
fect dynamic control and exquisite touch of this master 
pianist were all appreciated at their full. His second group 
consisted of one of his own compositions, a waltz of great 
beauty, also Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, Tschaikowsky’s 
Troika en Traineaux and Liszt's sixth rhapsody. He was 
greeted with a veritable ovation. 

Following him in the first part of the program was 
Marina Campanari, who chose for rendition the brilliant 
and difficult Ah fors e lui, from Traviata, to which she 
lent a wealth of tonal beauty, ease and perfection of technic 
and warmth of passion in the interpretation. In her second 
group she sang an aria from Pagliacci with the same dis- 
play of great range, lightness and delicacy, combined with 
warmth and strong human feeling. She was rewarded 
with long continued applause and sang three or four encores. 

Last, but not least, was Jean Gerardy, cellist, accompanied 
by George McManus. His first selection was Boellmann’s 
symphonic variations, and in a second group he played 
Bach’s famous Air, Schumann's Evening Song, and David- 
off's At the Spring. Several encores were also demanded 
of him and graciously given, among them the Swan of 
Saint-Saéns, the most delicate pianissimos of which pene- 
trated to the far ends of the hall to the delight of the 
audience. The cellist’s entire performance was character- 
ized by the greatest perfection of technical equipment, sup- 
ported by musicianship of unusual calibre and a beauty of 
tone it would be impossible to excell. 

Amusing—and rather painful—was the reception all of 
the artists received during the intermission, when they 
were crowded upon by their hosts of admirers and called 
upon to autograph endless programs and give as many 
hand-shakes as President Coolidge is reported to have 
fought shy of. x 

Wepnespay, May 7. 


For the final program of the festival, Conductor Wiske 
had engaged the giant basso, Chaliapin, and the illustrious 
fiddler, Zimbalist. Again the chorus sang, the orchestra 
played, and Wiske conducted. While there was some con- 
fusion when late-comers had difficulty in finding their seats, 
and there was a general smile when Wiske dropped his 
glasses, still the program was a splendid one from beginning 
to end. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to describe in detail all 
the interesting points of the last night which caught the 
eye of this reviewer. A decade ago Newark celebrated its 
first festival. It was just a year before that the writer 
went to Paterson and persuaded Mr, Wiske to come to 
Newark. Then followed the first rehearsal in the Sunday 
school rooms of the old South Park Presbyterian Church. 
As rehearsals increased, enthusiasm grew, and before long 
the whole city was under the influence of the festival’s 
magic spell. Then came the first festival concerts, a glorious 
fulfillment of a dream many believed impossible of real- 
ization. But it all happened, and Newark found to its great 
joy that music had its charms and that the festival was 
worth supporting. 

Of course, that was long ago—ten years. And yet, when 
Spaulding Frazer, now president of the Newark Music 
Festival Association, stood up to address the huge assembly 
on this final night and to present Conductor Wiske with a 
gift of appreciation, the writer wondered if Mr. Frazer 
remembered one Sunday afternoon in 1912 when, being 
asked to give his assistance to the organization of a city 
festival, he offered to donate the first five dollars. Little 
did he know then that twelve years later he would be presi- 
dent of this same festival which indirectly he had assisted 
the writer in founding, and that this same festival associa- 
tion would be celebrating its tenth anniversary. 

It would indeed be interesting to describe some of the 
many side-lights that have long since been forgotten. Yet 
at this commemorative period it seems only fair to recall 
the names of a few of those without whose aid there doubt- 
less would not have been a Newark Festival. When the 
writer had secured the first seventy of the hundred guaran- 
tors necessary to start the ball rolling and to bring C. 
Mortimer Wiske to Newark, it was Harry Huntington who 
secured the remaining thirty. Louise Westwood, Charles 
Grant Shaeffer, George J. Kirwan, Alfred L. Dennis were 
all among the first enthusiastic workers, and the Newark 
Musicians’ Ciub, too, deserves credit for its cooperation. 
From the time of the first rehearsal Conductor Wiske 
worked diligently and he did accomplish wonders. Like 
any big business, cooperation is necessary for success, and 
if must be said that the success of the Newark Festival is 
due to the enthusiastic cooperation of its supporters. 

But getting back to the final program of this, the tenth 
anniversary. It seems late in the day to extol the fine 
attributes of Chaliapin, or to magnify the already well 
known qualities of Zimbalist. The world has already praised 
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their worth to the nth degree, and on this occasion they 
not only satisfied, but also actually thrilled the huge audi- 
ence, After the baritone’s first number, King Philip’s aria 
from Don Carlos (Verdi), the house broke loose in such 
thunderous applause that even encores and the appearance 
of Conductor Wiske waving his watch failed to stop it. 
Zimbalist outdid himself in the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky D major concerto, op. 35, and also touched 
the hearts of his listeners with his encores. After the 
intermission, to piano accompaniment, the violinist played 
the Spanish Dance and Introduction and Tarantella (Sara- 
sate), when the applause equalled that of Chaliapin’s. The 
distinguished barjtone then contributed miscellaneous num- 
bers trom his printed song book, which, needless to say, 
struck even a more responsive appeal. The Volga Boat 
Song, Mephisto’s Song of the Flea, Tschaikowsky’s Night 
were three of the most popular offerings. 

Conductor Wiske chose well when he selected Herbert's 
American Fantasia with which to open the program, with 
its patriotic airs. Then, with the orchestra, the chorus sang 
the March of the Goths (Kriegeskotten), very well ren- 
dered indeed, the shadings and balance being up to the fine 
standard Conductor Wiske has set. The Fantasy on a 
Russian Folk Song (Gaines), arranged for chorus, orches- 
tra and two solo violins, was too long and not as unin 
teresting. Before the end many in the audience became 
restless. It was a difficult work to be sure, and the chorus 
must have spent many hours rehearsing it. But even if it 
was creditably given, it was not the best number for a 
festival program. In Hatton's When Evening’s Twilight 
the chorus did the finest work of the evening. The basses 
particularly excelled in this and the audience showed its 
delight in no uncertain terms. To end the program, Con- 
ductor Wiske presented for the first time James Dunn's 
The Music of Spring, dedicated to the Newark Festival 
Chorus. Mr. Dunn, a resident of Jersey City, has written 
many interesting works and not a few of his songs have 
won wide recognition. In this he has fully lived up to his 
reputation of writing music of the better sort, It is well 
constructed and offers the voices an opportunity to bring out 
their respective parts to advantage. It is a melodious work 
and certainly worthy of repetition, 

All in all, it was a delightful program, and Conductor 
Wiske and the many others who worked so hard to make 
the festival a success, deserve great credit. May there be 
another ten years of equally successful events, so that New 
ark and its loyal music lovers may be doubly proud of the 
organization's great achievement ! ye fe * 

New York Dates for Carl Flesch 

Carl Flesch will have at least three orchestral appearances 

in New York next season. He has been re-engaged by the 


Philharmonic Orchestra for a pair of concerts, and he will 
also be heard as soloist with the Friends of Music, 
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performed by the organization exceeded that of any other 
orchestra performing in the East. 

It was announced that the local activities of the orchestra 
would be marked by the increase of Thursday and Friday 
concerts from eighteen to twenty pairs; that the concerts 
at the Metropolitan would be confined to five Sunday after- 
noons, and that all other concert activities, such as touring, 
Brooklyn, and the educational concerts, would be carried 
out as heretofore. Complete plans for the educational work 
being now in preparation, a more detailed announcement will 
be made at a later date. 

Mr. Mackay further stated that the attendance at the 
concerts for the past season had increased to such an 
extent over the attendance of the preceding year that there 
was a material reduction in the deficit, despite the fact that 
expenses of rehearsals had greatly increased the cost of pro- 
duction of the concerts, 

The report of the auxiliary board and its several chair- 
men showed the increasing activity of this organization. 
The board reported the receipt of over $50,000 in subscrip- 
tions contributed through its members to the support of the 
society and its educational work. 

It was announced that the society had taken, for the 
benefit of the men, insurance in case of death or disability 
as a part of the general plan of the Philharmonic Society 
to make the position of its employees secure and to relieve 
their minds from the anxiety of unforeseen want. 


Alcock to Sing at Evanston Festival 
Merle Alcock appeared in recital in Owensboro, Ky., May 
9. She will complete her concert season on May 25, when 
she will sing at the Evanston Music Festival, Evanston, Ind. 





AN INTERNATIONAL TOY ORCHESTRA THAT HARMONIZES. ; a eee 
Left to vight: Helen Percival, Swedish; Jean Terrace, Polish; Polly Leonard, Spanish; Gertrude Varrelman, ‘rene ; Jane - 26 
Tilton, Indian; Pegay Cope, Irish; Conny Cope, Norwegian; Betty Ziegler, Dutch. (Courtesy Jackson Heights News) iotgecs an pee gag AND 


. ittle’ ile i i i ‘ith dolls and cradles, sung by the two youngest members 
Maude Doolittle’s Pupils in Delightful Musicale — with dolls and crac g by The Musical ( wil ska iin 


ap : of the school, Conny Cope and Jean Terrace; the Indian 
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Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
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May 15, 1924 
“JOHANN SEBASTIAN GODOWSKY” 


How the Great Pianist and Composer of Today Has Given 
New Interest to the Great Organist and 
Composer of Yesterday 


By H. O. OSGOOD 

Just as a matter of record, May 5, 1924, was the pub- 
lishing date and Carl Fischer, Inc., the publishers of 
“Johann Sebastian Bach, Sonatas and Suites for Violin 
Solo and Violoncello Solo (unaccompanied), Freely Tran- 
scribed and Adapted for the Pianoforte by Leopold 
Godowsky.” 

Leopold Godowsky has again put the world of pianists 
and of those who listen to pianos under a deep obligation 
to himself. Following that long series of transcriptions 
and arrangements of classic and romantic numbers for the 
piano which began with his Renaissance, he now offers 
transcriptions of three of the violin sonatas for violin solo 
and three of the suites for cello solo, by Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The sonatas are Nos, 1, 2 and 3 (G minor, B minor 
and A minor) and the suites Nos. 2, 3 and 5 (D minor, C 
major and C minor). 

Two things started Godowsky on this tremendous work 
of free transcription. The first one was his conviction 
that material available for beginning a piano recital in a 
manner at once dignified and effective was altogether too 
limited, and second, his feeling that such material was to 
be found in the solo sonatas and suites of Bach for violin 
and cello. 

“In them,” he writes in his preface, “one feels a colossus 
in chains, a giant endeavoring to adjust his powers to the 
limitations of his medium of expression. To explore inner 
meanings; to probe hidden beauties; to give utterance to 
vaguely suggested thoughts; to project undivulged ideas— 
inarticulated subconscious impressions—was for me a labor 
of love and an inexhaustible source of inspiration.” 

“Inexhaustible source of inspiration,” is the correct ex- 
pression, as one can testify who has read through all of 
the new compositions (for compositions they are in the 
fullest sense of the word), and who has heard most of 
them privately played by the transcriber. The results 
which he has achieved are their own justification, but Mr. 

Godowsky in his preface takes pains to establish a ground 
for his procedure in transcribing them, arguing that, “In a 
number of instances Bach himself has shown that he ap- 
proved of transcriptions, arrangements, adaptations and 
diversified versions of the same work. Nor has he limited 
himself to his own compositions, for he has not hesitated 
to arrange freely works by other composers of his period 
for instruments other than those for which they were orig- 
inally intended. However,” he ‘continues, “in the present 
instance | may be accused of greater intrepidity in‘ that 
I have not merely transcribed, but have created new con- 
trapuntal parts and introduced occasional harmonic modi- 
fications, while fully availing myself of the developments 
of our modern pianoforte and the strides we have made in 
the technic of piano playing. 

“In extenuation of such procedure, may I state that my 
endeavor has been to develop the polyphony and the har- 
mony in the spirit of the master and‘his period. At times 
aesthetic considerations have prompted me to deviate 
slightly from this reverential attitude, a course I believe 
Bach would not have disapproved, in view of the amazing 
harmonic modernisms so frequently found in his composi- 
tions and considering his very free amendments of his own 
and other composers’ works. 

“On several occasions I have been tempted to modify the 
architectural design slightly in order to give the struc- 
tural outline a more harmonious form. Thus, when the 
return to the first subject of a movement seemed im- 
perative, I have interpolated a part of the main idea before 
the close of that movement. : 

“T wish to make clear that I have never introduced any 
themes, motives or counter-melodies which were not a 
logical outgrowth of the inherent musical content. Ap- 
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pended to each transcription will be found the complete 
original text of Bach's composition upon which these free 
elaborations were made. The performer is thus enabled 
to discriminate fully and intelligently between the orig- 
inal thought of the composer and the adaptations and elabo- 
rations of the transcriber.” 

It is easy to write-a review of these new publications, 
because Mr. Godowsky has succeeded so thoroughly in 
carrying out the task which he set for himself and which 
is explained in the foregoing, that it may be read as a 
record of achievement instead of an expression of purpose. 
Every volume has as a supplement the original text for 
violin or cello solo, as the case may be, of the composition, 
and there is nothing more illuminating or instructive than 
to take such a number as, for instance, the fugue out of G 
minor sonata, and see what a masterpiece of contrapuntal 
writing for piano Mr. Godowsky has made out of it, while 
preserving the utmost reverence not only for the spirit, 
but also for the subject matter of Bach himself. No one 
would rejoice more heartily in these new masterpieces 
than the good Johann Sebastian himself, could he but 
listen to the sublimation of his own thoughts which the 
resources of the modern piano allows such a master of 
style, form and counterpoint as Godowsky to accomplish, 
Very occasionally there is a single harmony, a progression 
or a harmonic sequence that—though no more modern than 
the astonishingly modern Bach himself—one feels to be 
stated in a little different way than Bach himself would 
have done. But these rare passages—always beautiful in 
themselves—are explained by the paragraph already quoted: 
“At times aesthetic considerations have prompted me to de- 
viate slightly from this reverential attitude, a course I be- 
lieve Bach would not have disapproved, in view of the 
amazing harmonic modernisms so frequently found in his 
compositions,” 

To tell the truth, nothing bores the present reviewer more 
than listening to any one of the Bach sonatas for violin 
alone, or the suites for cello alone, no matter how well 
played. Long ago I took an oath that, whenever there 
was a concert to criticize at which any one of these (in- 
cluding even the Chaconne) was played, | would-slip out 
in time to avoid the performance, and that oath has been 
faithfully kept. Can it be that Bach really wrote these 
things with an idea of their being performed in public or 
just as high class exercises for violinists and cellists of his 
day, when the piano was-not as much a part of the house- 
hold furniture as the kitchen stove, and when accompanists 
equal to playing Bach were few and far between? Perhaps 
the modern ear, used to hearing rich harmonic combina- 
tions played on various sonorous instruments, is at fault 
in listening to these old sonatas and suites. But the (for 
the most part) utterly bare melodic lines cry aloud for 
sympathetic harmonic support today. It is this that 
Godowsky has provided for them. Not only, however, 
harmonic support, but the most astonishing polyphonic 
overdress and underdress constructed with marvelous in- 
genuity, always from the material supplied by Bach him- 
self. The Modern has done the Ancient a great service 
by taking these works out of the realm of the unknown 
(except to violinists and cellists of unusual ability), and 
making them not only hearable, but distinctly attractive 
music for the general public to listen to. In fact, some of 
the numbers—for instance the two minuets from the D 
minor cello suite in the Godowsky transcription—have 
every chance of attaining direct popularity with those peo- 
ple who used to rejoice in that same form of composition 
as set down by Ignace Paderewski, 

Godowsky, in his previous transcriptions and his own 
compositions, has shown how unusual his accomplishments 
are, but nowhere has he done quite such extraordinary 
things as in these new Bach transcriptions. Here every- 
thing is done so beautifully that there 1s no need of picking 
out single movements, but for dignity and beauty there is 
little in all piano literature to compare with, for instance, 
the Sarabande from the C major suite or the D minor 
suite; for grace and lightness, the Allemande from the 
C major suite or the two minuets already mentioned; for 
breadth and solidity, the prelude and fugue 
of the C minor suite or the Allemande 
which begins the B minor sonata; and there 
is technical brilliance as well as musical 
bravura in such things as the Double of this 
same sonata or the Gigue in the C major 
suite; while if one wants a familiar number 
to use in a group, there are such things as 
the two well known Bourées, one from the 
B minor sonata and the other from the C 
major suite. 

Godowsky has succeeded in doing what 
he set out to do; that is, in providing a large 
and varied number of works particularly 
good with which to begin a recital program. 
The pianist may play what he will—a whole 
sonata or suite, two or more movements 
from one of them, or even a single move- 
ment, if it particularly fits his program. It 
will be interesting to see how soon his fel- 
low pianists begin to appreciate what a val- 
uable work Leopold Godowsky has done for 
them and to show their appreciation by 
programming these new works. 

Within a_week or two, Mr. Godowsky 
will go to Europe to pay his first visit in 
ten years, and spend the summer renewing 
old associations and acquaintances. But it 
will not be an idle summer. Having com- 
pleted a new literature to begin programs 
with, he has now determined to furnish 
further compositions to close them with. 
The next work which he will take in hand 
this summer, unless circumstances prevent, 
will be a set of six compositions—colorful, 
characteristic things with which to close 
programs. On his concert trips about the 
world he has accumulated a great col- 
lection of folk themes and a knowledge of 
folk music. These new works are to be 
cast in three parts, though the movements 
will be short, so that all three together will 
not take more than eight or ten minutes. 
There will be a first movement, rather vig- 
orous; a second, reflective or lyric, both of 
these utilizing either actual themes or orig- 
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inal suggestive themes, and a final movement built on actual 
dance themes of the countries depicted, which will include 
Japan, Java, Russia, Spain, Italy and America 


David Mannes Music School Operatic Concert 


On April 30, a concert varying materially from those 
heretofore given by the David Mannes Music School, was 
featured in the concert hall of the school. It was the first 
operatic concert ever given by Mr, Mannes, and served to 
introduce a number of unusually excellent young singers, 
together with a chorus from the ensemble class and an or 
chestra consisting entirely of students of the school, with 
professional players added to fill the wood-wind and brass 
sections. The concert was under the direction of Giulio 
Silva, 

Excerpts from three operas were presented. The first 
opera produced was Donizetti's La Favorita, opening with 
a brilhant rendition of the overture to Act I, which was 
followed by introduction, recitative and aria for baritone 
solo from Act II, sung by Richard Koch. Next came a 
duet for mezzo-soprano and baritone, sung by Janet Mabon 
and Richard Koch, their voices bleriding beautifully. Of 
Act III the finale (quintet and chorus) was effectively pro 
duced by Janet Mabon, Angelo Di Palma, O, Russell Locke, 
Richard Koch, and John Sandbrook. Miss Mabon followed 
this by singing the recitative and aria with great charm 
intelligence and musicianship. 

Mabel Murphy, coloratura-soprano, was heard in the 
Mad Scene (recitative and aria) from Lucia (Donizetti) 
This young singer created a furore by the flexibility and 
sweet quality of her voice, as well as by her artistic rendi 
tion. Excerpts from Verdi's I] Trovatore closed the pro 
gram, 

Bodiene Smith, soprano, sang introduction, recitative and 
aria from Act IV, in an artistic manner. In the Miserere, 
which followed, Miss Smith, Angelo Di Palma, and chorus 
did unusually fine work. 

Sonia Essin and chorus were heard in the Gypsy chorus 
and canzone. Miss Essin’s rich, resonant and carrying con 
tralto voice was greatly admired, Her singing caused 
pleasure to all, The last number was a duet sung by Miss 
Essin and Mr. Di Palma, in which the beautiful tonal qual 
ity of the two singers won admiration. 

Aside from the excellent work of the singers, that done 
by the orchestra must not be overlooked, nor the inde 
fatigable and highly successful effort employed by Mr 
Silva, Mr, and Mrs, David Mannes, directors of the school, 
whose remarkable success in bringing the various apart 
ments to reach extraordinary heights of perfection are ne 
ertheless entitled to the greatest praise. 

The first operatic concert proved so successful that the 
many friends and admirers of the school are anxiously 
awaiting more performances of this kind, and have re 
quested Mr, and Mrs. Mannes to arrange several in large 
halls or theaters for next season. 


Heyman-Gwynne-Hein Concert 


The splendid piano playing of both talented Uarda Hein 
and Florence Gwynne—the former in MacDowell's concert 
study, the latter in Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodie No, 12, as 
well as in Grainger’s Over the Hills—was a feature of the 
concert given at Wurlitzer auditorium, May 9, before an 
audience which filled the cozy hall. Slender Miss Hein is 
the daughter of Carl Hein, of the New York College of 
Music; her ensemble-playing, in a Beethoven sonata, with 
Olga Schmidt (violin) and others, was also very musical and 
self-possessed. Miss Gwynne played with lots of “pep” and 
lovely touch, and was rewarded with rousing applause, as 
she deserved. Leonora Heyman has a dramatic soprano voice 
which showed off best in Verdi’s Pace aria, though her sing 
ing of German Lieder and Negro Spirituals (Burleigh) dis- 
played excellent enunciation and musical nature. Fred 
Palmer played a cello sonata by Samartini, and Olga Schmidt 
(violinist) received loud applause for her excellent per 
formance of Kocian’s serenade; she is a talented girl of 
considerable attainment, with vigor of bowing and good taste 
Adalbert Ostendorf played accompaniments efficiently, and 
all the performers were students from the New York College 
of Music. Patrons were Genovieve de Arteago, Jeanne 
Baumohl, Sadie Bischoff, Miguel Castellanos, Consuelo 
Clark, Virginia Colombati, William Ebann, Mina Elma 
Mrs. Thos. J. Gwynne, Yrsa Hein, Mrs. Joseph Heyman, 
Helen Hirschman, Mrs. Theodore John, Joseph Kovarik 
Hans Letz, John Meyer, Katheryn Missemer, Elsa Nicolini 
George Schmidt, Jr., Florence Webber and Edith Woodruff 


Wilke’s Pupils Give Yonkers Recital 


_A highly appreciative audience heard the piano recital 
given last week at Public School No. 16, Morsemere, Mt 


Vernon, of the pupils of Hubertine Wilke. The bag 
artist was Hubert Wilke, the well known barito rhe 
Yonkers Herald says that the pupils gave ohh evidence 
of the careful coaching of their instructress, and their 
was high excellence in technic and feeling. Of Mr. Wilke’: 
renderings the same paper observes: “He sang with fine 
feeling Planquette’s Rondéau-Valse Les Cloches de Corn 
ville, and his own composition, Sunshine of Love Both 


were highly applauded.” 


Shomer Rothenberg in Recital 


On May 4, at Town Hall, Shomer Rothenberg, soprano 
gave a recital of Jewish songs and folk songs, assisted hy 
Chaim Kotylansky, baritone, and the Y. M. H. A. Choru 
Mme. Rothenberg has a light lyric soprano voice, which sh 
uses intelligently and with expression. Her interpretation 
were particularly artistic, and those who understood the lan 
guage thoroughly enjoyed her performance The choru 
was well trained and some delightful work was given undet 
the direction of A, Binder, who also acted as accompanist 
Mime, Rothenberg was heartily received 


Zimbalist Number Two 
Samuel Zimbalist, younger brother of Efrem Zimbalist, 
the violinist, came to this country about eight months ago 
and is now solo violist of the Sunday Symphonie Society 
Josiah Zuro’s organization, which gives free concerts on 
Sundays at the George M. Cohan Theater 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


FIRST ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC FESTIVAL A BIG SUCCESS 


Directors Announce It Will Be an Annual Event-—Chorus and Orchestra Meet with Appreciati 





Soloists Include Marsh, 


Rodgers, Ellerman, Howe, Whitehill, Wheeler, Tittmann, Quine and Sampaix—Elijah and Stabat Mater 
Among Features Given 


N. Y., May 7.—The Music Festival, which was 
given April 25 and 26 by the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
proved to be an artistic achievement. The chorus of 175 
and the symphony orchestra of sixty pieces were composea 
almost entirely of conservatory students; while both con 
ductors, Bert Rogers Lyon and Patrick Conway, are teach 
ers in the conservatory. Likewise three of the nine promi 
nent ists, Ruth Rodgers, Lucy Marsh and William 
Wheeler, are former graduates of the Ithaca Conservatory, 
and two, John Quine and Leon Sampaix, are members of 
the faculty 

Mr. Lyons’ 


choral work 


Ithaca, 


inspiring leadership was due the unusually 


which was one of the most attractive fea- 
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Noloists: 


‘A CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
William Wheeler, Lucy Marsh, 
Clarence 


Ellerman, 
Titt- 


soloists were 


Amy 
Trow bridge 


tures of the festival. Among the 
Whitehill, Lucy Marsh, Ruth Rodgers, 
Doris Howe, William Wheeler, Charles 
mann, John Quine and Leon Sampaix. 

Mendelssohn's Elijah was given the first night, with Clar 
ence Whitehill in the title role. Mr. Whitehill, who gave a 
dignified and masterly rendition of the part, easily carried 
off the honors. It is a rare treat to hear this magnificent 
role interpreted as Mr. Whitehill can do it. His perform 
ance left nothing to be desired. 

Ruth Rodgers with her pure, clear voice and innate charm 
also captivated her audience, not only by her easy, natural 
and faultless rendition of the soprano part in E lijah, but in 
the orchestral concert given the second day of the festival, 
when she held all in willing submission to her sequence of 
six songs and to the delightful picture she offered while 
singing them, William Wheeler, tenor, and Doris Howe, 
contralto, each gave a most satisfactory performance. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT. 

The second concert was given Saturday afternoon, 
26, by the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Patrick Conway, dean of the Conway Band 
School affiliated with the Ithaca Conservatory. Mr. Con- 
way seemed to work wonders with this group of students, 
giving a performance which would compare favorably with 
most professional organizations, The soloists in this concert 
were Ruth Rodgers, soprano; John Quine, a director in the 
vocal department, and Leon Sampaix, director of the piano 
department of the conservatory. Mr, Quine, who possesses 
a baritone voice of decided be auty, sang his group of five 
songs, displaying a real gift for interpretation, excellent 
diction and musicianship, Mr. Sampaix played the Fantasia 


April 


Russe for piano and orchestra by Napravnik, electrifying 
his hearers with his dynamic power and clarity of technic. 
Saturpay Eventnc Concert. 

The concert Saturday evening was divided into two parts: 
the first a song recital, to which Lucy Marsh, Charles Trow- 
bridge Tittmann and William Wheeler each contributed a 
group of songs that were thoroughly appreciated and encore 

after encore demanded. 

For the second half of the program Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
was rendered with a perfection that made the whole per- 
formance a delight by Lucy Marsh, Amy Ellerman, Mr. 
Tittmann and William Wheeler, accompanied by the festi- 


FESTIVAL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, 


imy HNilerman and Charles T. Tittmann. 


val chorus, solo chorus, orchestra and organ. Miss Marsh, 
whose solo group in the first part of the program brought 
forth round after round of applause, proved her ability in 
the Stabat Mater, particularly in the Inflammatus, where 
her clear tones and artistic delivery, together with the excel- 
lent accompaniment by the splendidly trained chorus and 
orchestra, made the rendition of this excerpt a musical 
event which will not be quickly forgotten by those who 
heard it. 

Amy Ellerman’s rich, powerful and sympathetic contralto 
was also a joy. Miss Ellerman was most enthusiastically 
received, the Quis est homo, which she sang with Miss 
Marsh, being one of the most beautiful things of the entire 
festival. 

_ Charles Trowbridge Tittmann stood out as one of the 
finest bassos heard in Ithaca in some time. His big, reso- 
nant voice was most enjoyable. 

This is the first music festival ever given by the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, but the directors have announced 
their intention of making it an annual event. G. E. 


Klamroth Artists Give Recital 


Five artist-pupils from Wilfried Klamroth’s vocal classes 
presented a highly interesting and varied program in Aeo- 
lian Hall, May 8, the young singers claiming. attention 
through their vocal merit and attainments. 

Aslaug Lie Eide, promising soprano of high voice, with 
particularly sweet upper tones, led off, followed by Marion 
May, whose truly expressive voice and dramatic impulse 
were notable in Le Captive. Marie Rothman’s dainty sing- 
ing of Schumann’s Réselein and Veracini’s Pastoral, as 
well as her truly musical temperament and style, brought 
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the singer resounding applause. Adele Parkhurst, singer 
of established position, sang, with beauty of voice and high 
intelligence, songs by Tschaikowsky and others, an out- 
bust of applause rewarding her. Elsa Toennies, comely 
young soprano (her mother was a leading singer two 
decades ago) is well qualified to sing such songs as Cary’s 
Pastoral and Mozart's Non so piu cosi son, and she too 
was warmly applauded. All the singers appeared twice, and 
there was an abundance of flowers. Model accompaniments 
were those of Coenraad V. Bos. 


Schipa Sings Sixty-five Concerts 

On May 31, Tito Schipa and his little family will sail 
for Italy to pass the summer in their villa on Lake Como, 
after spending a few days in Rome and Paris. This season 
just ended the popular tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, who is making a name for himself each season 
in the concert field, has a record of sixty-five concerts to 
his credit. And what is all the more remarkable is the 
fact that out of these sixty-five appearances, he has already 
forty-five reengagements for next season. 

When one considers that this busy tenor has traveled 
the country back and forth since the fall, following his 
Ravinia Park engagement of last summer, between times 
making successful appearances with the Chicago Opera and 
recording for the Victor Talking Machine Company, he 
has had little time to rest or relax. Although he received 
several flattering offers for this summer, Mr. Schipa has 
decided to take a complete rest. 

Outstanding features of his highly successful season were 
his recitals in New York and Chicago. In the latter city, 
where he is a great favorite, the singer had no less than 
sixteen encores. As a result of the fine receptions he has 
had in the Windy City each season, Schipa has grown to 
feel very close to the people there and says he loves every 
minute of the time that he spends in the city. Perhaps 
this close feeling for the American people is responsible for 
for his decision to build a home in Daytona, Fla., which is 
already under way. While he is on tour after his Chicago 
Opera season, his family will remain at the Florida home. 

Mr. Schipa will return late in September in order to 
make some records with Galli-Curci before she sails for 
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England. After that he will go to California for six per- 
formances in opera, three in San Francisco and the same 
number in Los Angeles, singing in Lucia, Traviata, Manon, 
and probably Barber of Seville. Close upon this engage- 
ment comes his pre-opera concerts. Next season he will 
include Fra Diavolo in his is repertory for Chicago. J. V 


Berta Winshell Sings 


Berta Winshell, a young Russian soprano, who recently 
arrived in New York, made her American debut in recital 
at Town Hall on May 10. The newcomer possesses a voice 
of good quality, and presents her numbers effectively and 
intelligently. Her program was made up of operatic arias, 
as well as songs in English, Russian and Yiddish. That 
she pleased her audience was evidenced by the spontaneous 
applause béstowed. 

She was assisted by Jacob Gegna, who contributed several 
violin solos. L. Berditchewsky accompanied the soloists. 











ak THOMSON 


Thomson Medal awarded through competition at close of season. 


will teach at the 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, beginning September 25 


Free scholarship including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through com petition 


Harold Hess, assistant to Thomson, will prepare students for the 
master’s classes during the summer months. 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


*“The world’s greatest ex- 
ponent of the violin as 
Teacher, Composer and 
Artist.” 


18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ, INTERVIEWED BEFORE SHE 
SAILED, FINDS MUCH TO PRAISE IN AMERICAN WOMEN 


Distinguished Contralto, Discovered in Her Artistic Studio, Talks of Art, Clothes and the “Modern Girl”—Proves She 
Is Gifted in Many Ways—Praises Yeatman Griffith, Her Teacher 


Marguerite D’Alvarez sailed on the Olympic on May 3, 
bound indirectly for Paris, where she will remain for a 
little time. Then she will motor to Spain. But Mme. 
D’Alvarez will interrupt her summer vacation, however, by 
filling a limited number of engagements in Paris, Prague, 
Vienna, London and probably in Berlin, where she will sing 
for the first time. These appearances will be both in opera 
and concert. 

When the writer saw the lovely Peruvian artist at her 
picturesquely artistic studio a week before she sailed, Mme. 
D’Alvarez complained that, as the time set for her depar- 









MARQUERITE 

D’ALVAREZ 
photographed in Central 
Park while taking her 
daily constitutional, (In- 
sert) The singer in her 
favorite role of Carmen. 
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ture drew near, she hated the idea of closing up her home 
in New York, where she is surrounded by all her family 
treasures, many of which she brought over from the family 
home in Europe last fall. But, then, the singer admitted 
she always feels funny about leaving one place, especially 
if she has had happiness there, because she does not know 
what the next place will bring her, happiness or unhappi- 
ness? The writer remarked that this was something that 
should not worry her and she should take things as they 
come along in order really to be happy. Mme. D’Alvarez 
replied that that would mean that she was practical, some- 
thing that is not a part of her nature. And then, on the 
other hand, it would interfere with the development of the 
creative side of an artist—to be too practical. Yet, when 
all is said and done, Mme. D’Alvarez is of so complex a 
nature that some things in her are a direct contradiction to 
others. She says so herself! 

If some of the admirers of the exotic D’Alvarez of the 
concert stage could have peeped into her home the other 
day they would have seen a new side of her. Could the 
great creative artist be this same domestic person eagerly 
going over her handsome monogramed linen and arranging 
many details in connection with her home? D’Alvarez is 
skillful with the needle, too, for an exquisite covering for 
her old, carved Spanish bed she proudly asserted she had 
made herself. It was of cherry and white brocade, edged 
with heavy gold braid she had picked up somewhere abroad, 
it once having been used on some church altar. And for 
this braid she paid the small sum of $10 for yards and 
yards. The upper part of the spread on certain designs 
was dotted with sparkling colored beads, the absence of 
which on other parts of the cover aroused the writer’s curi- 
osity. She ventured to inquire the cause, and was told that 
there was a real good reason for its not being finished—‘“I 
did not have the time, but I hope to put on all the beads 
soon.” D’Alvarez added that she wished the ceiling of the 
bedroom were higher, for then it should be painted blue, 
with here and there little white stars, to add further to the 
foreign atmosphere of the room, which, by the way, one 
Gwould never suspect was in a New York apartment. but 
some old Spanish castle. 

Mme. D’Alvarez, being very feminine, touched upon a 
common interest among women—clothes, both domestic and 
imported creations. The singer has always been a great 
supporter of the American styles. She says there is no 
place like New York for having the Parisian models copied. 








That is why the women on Fifth avenue look so chic and 
attractive. To be sure, Mme. D’Alvarez has her Paquin and 
Jenny models from Paris, but then she contends one sees 
copies of them here just as fetching. “And in New York 
one can get the best shoes, stockings and hats,” she declares. 

To get back to Mme. D’Alvarez and her work, some one 
was tactless enough recently to tell her that she appears 
always to be “up-stage” with her audiences—a remark that 
is quite ridiculous. By way of explanation, this same person 
rebuked her for’ not unbending more when her audience 
applauded her after a song—her New York recitals. were 
the ones in question. In relating the in- 
stance, Mme. D’Alvarez said that to her 
way of thinking it was quite impossible for 
any one who goes deeply into the context 
of a song to jump right out of the mood 
with the first sound of applause. “If one 
feels intensely, it is impossible to pass 
quickly from one mood to another,” she in- 
sists. D’Alvarez asserts that she cannot 
flirt in her art—nor in her love, 

The modern girl was touched upon, and 
the singer deplored the fact that the flap- 
per is so far from being really feminine, 
like our mothers and grandmothers, that 
it has rather a peculiar effect upon the 
men. “Pretty soon, I would not be sur- 
prised if men did not get along without 
women,” she added, half in fun and half 
in earnest. 

“Do you spend the summers here?” she 
asked suddenly, after she had told of her 
happiness in the thought of spending some 
time soon with her sisters in England. 

“Most of it,” the writer replied, “but then 
New York is not so bad. The evenings 
are delightfully cool, you know.” 

“And they say it is very nice, too,” she 
laughed, “for most of the wives are away 
and the poor lonely husbands like to be 
entertained. But,” seriously, “that sort of 
thing does not appeal to me, Yet there is 
so much of it going on not only in New 
York but everywhere.’ 

Mme, D’Alvyarez_ is, after all, firstly, a 
real human being, no matter how exotic 
she may appear to be. She has a fine mind 
and is fully conversant on all topics, easily 
gracing any occasion. Her own good for- 
tunes have not blinded her éyes to others’ 
misfortunes. Mme. D'Alvarez is keenly 
interested in the work of other artists, and 
has advised and helped many an aspirant, 
realizing the path will not be one of very 
great smoothness for them. Young sing- 
ers should be ericouraged where there is 
talent. 

Her loyalty is shown by almost her clos- 
ing remarks about Yeatman Griffith, whom 
she called “a great master, who has done 
wonders for me.” The Griffiths, according 
to Mme. D’Alvarez, are a charming family 
and her great friends. She went © fur- 
ther to say that she wanted every one to 
od what a wonderful master Yeatman 
Griffith is—which is rather refreshing in 
these days for a woman as big artistically 
to make such a statement when every one 
knows how few artists are really loyal 
when it comes to teachers. Mme. D’AI- 
varez will * to New York in Novem- 
ber under the manage ment of R. =. Johnston, J. V 


Constantin Nicolay Heads New School 


Word has just been received from Alexandria, Egypt, 
that a school of music will be founded in the near future 
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in, that city. The school will have for director, Constantin 
Nicolay, well remembered as one of the leading bassos of 
the Manhattan Opera Company, New York, and the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, with which organization he was one 
of the lights for many years. Indeed since Mr. Nicolay 
left, his. place -has not been filled, and Musical Director 
Polaeco has often regretted his absence from the personnel 
of the~Chicage company. 


Gange Pleases His Ain Folk 
Fraser Gange, the Scotch baritone who is sow complet- 
ing his first season in America, recently gave a concert 
with his wife, Amy Evans, formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera, for the benefit of the Hebrides relief fund in 
Kismet Temple, Brooklyn. The concert drew an audience 
of more than 2,000 and the fund realized a large sum 


Stefi Geyer Coming 


Stefi-Geyer has cabled that she will accept the invitation of 
an uncle of hers to spend the late summer at his estate at 
Douglaston, Long Island. She plans to go sailing several 
times a week and play golf: at the various Long Island coun 
try clubs, her music playing second fiddle for a few weeks 


Bruno Huhn Conducts Orpheus Club Concert 


The Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, N. J., Bruno Huhn con- 
ductor, gave its thirtieth concert in the High School Chapel 
on the evening of April 25, with Mary Mellish, soprano, as 
the assisting artist. 
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KRUEGER 


LIEDER-SINGER 


“An artist of intelligence, musical culture 
and feeling.”—W. J. Henderson, New York 
Sun, April 22, 1924. 


“Her singing was sheer delight from be- 
ginning to end. She sang Schubert sincere- 
ly and simply revelled in his beautiful art. 
She painted with rich colors, the spiritual 
meaning of Schumann’s-muse. She re- 
vealed to us the deepest meaning of the 
now popular art of Brahms,”—(Transla- 
tion). Maurice Halperson, New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung, April 22, 1924. 


MISS KRUEGER’S NEXT APPEAR. 
ANCE WILL BE AS SOLOIST AT 
THE OPENING CONCERT OF THE 
ANN ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL, MAY 
21, 1924. 


Engaged to sing “Isolde” and “Kundry” at 
the Bayreuth Festival, June-July. 


AVAILABLE ALL OF NEXT SEASON 
Management: 


HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
with his PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


will next season play for the first time anywhere 


LEO ORNSTEIN’S 
NEW CONCERTO 


FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


The Composer has been engaged to play 
the Solo part 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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With the critics, every day is judgment day. 
o @ 
ls America’s national song the song of the dollar? 


Is not the exploitation of child prodigies an infant 
industry ? - : 


It is amazing how often one does not like the 
music one ought to love. 


® = 

Every violin wrapped in a silk cover is not a 
Stradivarius or an Amati, or even a Guarnerius or 
a Stainer . > . 


In the olden days, “thumbs down” used to mean 
death to the gladiators. In piano playing, thumbs up 
often mean the murder of the piece that is being per- 
formed. Pianists will understand this cacnaitail 


Wichita guarantors are good sports. It cost 
$13,000 out of their pockets for the performances of 
the Chicago Civic Opera given there, but they paid 
it without a whimper. The criticisms of the local 
paper on indifference toward music must have got 
under somebody's skin, too, for the next week the 
city turned round and crowded the concert of the 
Ukrainian Chorus to suffocation, 


- @©---—- 

According to Willam E. Walter, manager of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the season just closed 
was the biggest in its history. Concert receipts in 
Detroit alone increased 3314 per cent. over the pre- 
vious season, Next season there will be sixteen pairs 
of regular symphony concerts instead of fourteen 
and there is already a nest egg of $27,900 in the box 
office which represents the receipts for the twenty- 
five boxes for the Thursday evening concerts, annu- 
ally sold at auction. This sum is $5,000 more than 
was realized by the auction last year, and approxi- 
mately $10,000 more than two years ago, a con- 
vincing demonstration of the steadily increasing in- 
terest in the orchestra. Unless all signs fail, the 
annual deficit will take a decided drop next season, 

= & . 


H. T, Parker, in the Boston Transcript, notes the 
fact that Mr. Monteux, to begin one of his last con- 
certs, played a Mozart symphony and succeeded not 
only in keeping his audience from applauding be- 
tween the movements, but also managed not to irri- 
tate too much the late comers waiting to come in— 
this latter, doubtless, because the whole Mozart sym- 
phony is only about twenty minutes long, frequently 
the length of only the first movement of more mod- 
ern symphonies, Then H. T. P. comments: “Mr. 
Stokowski, it is said, has so far prevailed with the 
public of the Philadelphia Orchestra in New York 
that it stirs not a hand in the course of the longest 
symphony. Or, if some stranger does so presume, 
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he perceives immediately his social error. Whether 
the congregations at Symphony Hall will ever and 
permanently attain to that perfection none may fore- 
tell. For once, on Friday and Saturday last, both 
audiences did. Yet, as the hymn says, and as be- 
tween Boston and New York, we feebly labor, they 
in glory shine.” 
ennteaperdpsceinene 

Atlanta paid about $130,000 for a week of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Cleveland $150,000, and 
Rochester $36,000 for two days, a total of over 
$300,000. This doubtless will be referred to as con- 
vincing proof of the universal musicality of America. 

—_——-®-- -- 

There were two notable points in connection with 
the debut concert of Clara Novello-Davies’ new Art- 
ist Choir. Every word sung by the chorus was un- 
derstandable, the conductor insisting on an exag- 
geration of pronunciation, which sometimes imparted 
peculiar expressions to the faces of the choristers, 
but never failed to produce a most welcome under- 
standability. And though Mme. Davies had drilled 
her singers only about five weeks, the entire long 
and complicated program was sung from pps b 
The absence of music, forever turning, adds greatly 
to the appearance of the choir and to the consequent 
enjoyment of the audience, 

-—_ ©>—--- 

The announcement of the establishment of the 
Alice Nielsen scholarship, to be awarded to the best 
yupil of the class to be held at the College of New 
Rochelle this summer by Dr. Daniel Sullivan, 
aroused keen interest all over the country. Paper 
after paper printed announcements of it, for, ever 
since the days when she was such a great favorite 
in light opera, Miss Nielsen has occupied a unique 
place in the hearts of the American people. Miss 
Nielsen is taking intense interest in the award of the 
scholarship, and will devote her personal attention to 
seeing that the successful pupil is advanced as fast 
and as far as his or her ability will allow. 

a ote: 
RAVINIA 

In a few weeks Ravinia will reopen its doors. It 
has become a mecca in the operatic world. The per- 
formances given there cannot be surpassed. Presi- 
dent Louis Eckstein has made Ravinia a big success. 
He knows the operatic game from A to Z, not only 
as a business man, but also as an impresario who 
understands the artistic side of an operatic enter- 
prise. President Eckstein, who is connected with 
many big undertakings, is a, serious student, as 
proven by the manner in which he has directed 
Ravinia. When he first became an impresario his 
knowledge was only that of a dilettant, but he was 
willing to learn and was hungry for any information 
that would benefit Ravinia. In the first years of his 
management, Gennaro Papi, his right-hand man, 
practically directed the artistic side of the enterprise, 
but of late years it has been Louis Eckstein who has 
made the casts, chosen the operas, and directed, with 
the help of Papi and Hasselmans, the destinies of 
Ravinia. So well has he learned the operatic busi- 
ness that Ravinia today is looked upon as the Ameri- 
can Bayreuth. Prominent people from all over the 
States journey to Ravinia for a prolonged stay. Even 
at this early hour the various hotels in the vicinity 
of Ravinia already have a waiting list. Hundreds of 
new houses have been built and all are rented for 
the summer months by patrons of Ravinia, Property 
value has quadrupled in the last few years and for 
no other reason than that at Ravinia appears one 
of the world’s greatest operatic companies. 

The coming season promises to eclipse all others, 
as President Eckstein has been most lavish in secur- 
ing for his patrons the best talent available. To form 
a company in the summer months in America is not 
a sinecure for any manager, and to bring together 
such artists as President Eckstein will assemble at 
Ravinia this season is nothing less than a tour de 
force. He must compete with managers in South 
America who offer huge contracts and the way he 
meets the competition shows him an astute manager, 
a financial wizard, and a man who is doing a great 
deal for music, not only at Ravinia but also in Amer- 
ica, The truth of this statement is proven by the 
fact that hundreds of people from the South, West, 
East and North have made reservations at his office 
for the opening week and the nine following. 

Ravinia today reigns supreme in summer as an 
operatic center. Newspapers from all over the 

nited States have asked President Eckstein for a 
telegraphic report of the opening night, and several 
prominent dailies of the States have asked him for 
weekly correspondence of the various performances 
that will take place at Ravinia throughout the sea- 
son, This shows that Ravinia is not a local institu- 
tion, but a national and in fact an international enter- 
prise. 
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DOCTOR CADMAN 


Proper appreciation is being shown to com- 
poser Cadman by the addition of Doctor to his 
name (though he will doubtless never use it) 
and Civic Honor or something of the sort in Los 
Angeles where he lives. 

The West is a good place to live in. Every- 
body who amounts to anything out there is a 
native, no matter from where he happens to 
come. The West is as kind in accepting people 
from the East as natives, as the East is in simi- 
larly accepting people from Europe. 

So Cadman, when he went West did a good 
thing for himself as well as for the West. He 
became a native son in.a part of the country 
where the native son is honored, and honors it- 
self in the honoring. 

But it is not only in the West that Cadman is 
honored. In fact, the only place in the United 
States where he is not honored is where people 
are so high-brow they are un-American and 
cannot see the native son unless he can write 
discordant monstrosities or sensational pot boil- 
ers, tuneless and arid, but sufficiently incom- 
prehensible to draw applause in snob land. 

Not thus is Cadman. If he was, his music 
would not be on every piano, his name would 
not be a household commodity, his records 
would not be on every talking machine and 
player piano. 

It is an interesting thing to observe that this 
American has written some of the best tunes 
that have been written in the past decade or two 
—tunes that will last long after Cadman himself, 
and the rest of this generation, have passed on. 
It is curious because, you know, Americans are 
not supposed to be musical. 

Yet Cadman is American—born here. And 
he is not a popular, cheap, jazz writer, either, 
though people are saying now that the only music 
America has ever made is jazz, Cadman’s 
music is all of it extremely well made. It has 
beauty with refinement, aristocracy. The har- 
monies are beautiful, well set, easy flowing, neat, 
the sort the writer of harmony books will readily 
commend, 

Curious, isn’t it, to hear people claim that 
American music is just beginning—with jazz, 
a la Whiteman, Gerschwin, Confrey, et al, while 
things of Cadman have been on music racks in 
America for these many years, and, what’s more, 
stay on top of the pile? 

The jazz stuff, the very best of it, comes and 
goes. It is the sort of music one soon gets tired 
of. Here today, gone tomorrow. But Cadman’s 
music lives and lives, some of it, written long 
ago, as fresh today as it was when it was writ- 
ten. How can jazz be compared with it? 

And how, we may fairly ask, can the lot of 
dry-as-dust professorial orchestra and chamber 
music prize-winning stuff (that scarcely lives 
out one performance!) be compared with it? If 
we thought for a moment that the Doctor title 
would turn Cadman away from what he has been 
doing and turn him into a maker of such paper- 
wasters we would fervently wish that he should 
not receive the honor. 

But it will not. Why? Because anybody who 
can write real music writes real music. Those 
who do not do not because they cannot. They 
would like to but are unable. 

It is interesting to note that Cadman always 
writes tuneful music even when he writes in 
forms generally more or less tuneless—sonatas, 
chamber music pieces. Among all of the things 
he has written his piano sonata is as truly tune- 
ful as any, yet it is a real sonata, in real sonata 
form, a dignified piece of writing in the Ameri- 
can manner and the American idiom, and is used 
all over the country for teaching purposes by 
teachers whose ideals are so high that they would 
not use anything second-rate. 

Yet it is truly American in spite of the fact 
that it is not jazz. It has been said of Cadman 
that he is “the most American composer.” Some 
day that is going to be the greatest praise that 
can be bestowed upon an American composer. 
The feeling today (in certain circles at least) is 
that the best American composer is the most 
foreign American composer. 

People who feel that way ought to get acquainted 
with Cadman’s work. They -would discover 
three things: that there is such a thing as Ameri- 
can music ; that it is neither jazzy nor unrefined; 
that it is something of which to be proud. 

California, Colorado, the West, cannot claim 
Cadman. He belongs to the whole of America 
—and we are proud of it. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


We were invited to open Music Week by making 
a radio speech at station WOR in Newark, 

Among the pearls of wisdom we broadcasted were 
these : 

“What is the good of talking about music to per- 
sons who know about it, and what is the good of 
talking to persons about music who do not know 
about it? It is so much easier, anyway, merely to 
listen to music. he 

“Did you ever have to endure a musical lecturer 
who told you that music begins where speech ends 
—and then proceeded to argue about it for an hour 
Pg dee 

“Are we ever really without music? Is anyone 
immune from it? The children sing in the morning 
at school, Father warbles in the bathroom while he 
shaves. The workman hums or whistles at his task. 
There is music in the streets. At the movies. At the 
theaters. Music at weddings, and funerals, ball 
games, and real estate auctions. Mother used to do 
a bit of singing while she sewed at home of an after- 
noon. Now she doesn’t come home till dinner time. 
There is music at the restaurants and political con- 
ventions, prize fights, fairs, picnics, and cafes. And, 
of course, grandma must have music, too, She gets 
it nights, at the cabarets. . . . 

“Good music has been brought nearer to all of us 
through the mechanical pianos and the recording ma- 
chines, and now its greatest medium is that marvel 
of all marvels, the radio. . . . 

“Make up your mind that this America of ours 
is the most musically active country in the world. 
Maybe the radio will make it the most actively musi- 
cal country in the world, By that I mean, the coun- 
try that loves music most, and produces the most and 
the best musicians. 

“At present, we lead the nations musically only in 
the amount of money we spend for the tonal art 
(which includes outlays for jazz) and in the mass 
of productivity, in publishing and performances, 
Europe does not regard us as the first in music, even 
though it admits that we erect the tallest buildings, 
the greatest railroads, the biggest hotels, the best 
machinery, the longest bridges, the deepest and 
noisiest subways and that we have the greatest base- 
ball, football and tennis players, the fastest run- 
ners and race horses, and the longest oil investiga- 
tions. nef 

“But all that is changing. Underneath all our won- 
derful economic and industrial and financial activity 
there is a true and deep love of beauty, of art, of 
wane Sys 

“Music is being revealed to all of us as the thing 
it is—the most uplifting, soothing, stimulative, noble 
force in the life of man next to religion, Who shall 
say that it is not the voice of God? 

“There, was a period when only a few persons in 
this America of ours had time for music; today no 
one is so busy that he should not be able to make 
time for it. A little time, at any rate. i 

“There no longer is the excuse that not enough 
opportunity is offered to hear good music. . Concerts 
and operas take place every night, practically all win- 
ter and all summer. And on weekdays and on 
Sundays. And in the evening, afternoon, and morn- 
ing. As a music critic | ought to know. My one 
fear is that the artists will soon begin to give re- 
citals before breakfast and after midnight, . . . 

“When once you get used to good music, you'll 
like it. When once you like it, you’ll love it. Do you 
remember what old Mark Twain said? ‘Good music 
isn’t nearly as bad as it sounds.’ As it sounds at 
first, he might have added. 7 

“Do not let us stop at Music Week. Let us make 
it Music Month, Music Year.” 

nRre 

Here is a clever summer trick for anyone who is 
not a subscriber to the Musica Courter: Take a 
five dollar gold piece, let it drop on a marble topped 
table or a stone flagging, and you will notice a very 
pleasing ring. Put the ring on your finger and send 
us the five dollar gold piece for a year’s subscription 
to the MusicaL Courier, 

ner e 
New York, April 17, 1924. 
To VARIATIONS: 

Would it not be possible, at present, or at the next Fall 
announcement of the Prince of Wales, to dedicate that 
world famous musical sojourn, “Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator,” to his already fast growing club, the Prince of 
Wales Riding Academy ? 

Or, perhaps “A Royal Fandango” by Morales, would be 
appropriate. Yours for variety, 

Hersert Brusset. 
ere 


Paderewski is quoted as having said: “I have 
_ great admiration for the works of Edward A. Mac- 


Dowell.” <A practical proof of it would be for 
Paderewski to play one of the MacDowell sonatas 
in public. We, for one, believe that he could give 
an impressive and fascinating reading of Mac- 
Dowell’s Eroica sonata or the Keltic. 

Rnmne 


A male chorus from Wales is to give concerts in 
America next season, “and they sing largely in their 
native tongue,” adds an exchange. Itgg iswgll 
notdds a bbadd wedllangguagge ffor xyzrsingging. 

Ree 


It is difficult these days to see the newspapers for 
the radio supplements. 
Rn Re 
Women claim much, but after all, it was the 
great male pianists who started the fashion of having 
the hair bobbed. 
Rn Re 
Music may be the youngest of the arts, but that 
is no reason for it to shriek occasionally as though 
it were being pricked by the safety pin, 
eRe, 


And that reminds us. An instrument has been 
devised by which the human voice can be magnified 
12,000 times. It is so easy to make suitable com- 
ment on this item of news, that we refrain from 
doing it. 

eRe 

Looking over the roster of concert singing with 
which New York was regaled by the lyrical ladies 
during the season of 1923-24, the wheels of memory 
seem to revolve backward most readily to the sin- 
cere and finished interpretations of Inez Barbour, 
the intensity of Ina Bourskaya, the deep feeling and 
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“He was a composer to be reckoned with.” 





rich coloring of Sophie Braslau, the polished ease 
of Anna Case, the cerebral command of Clara 
Clemens, the delightful renderings of German classics 
by Julia Culp, the versatility and piquancy of Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, the charm and delicacy of Claire 
Dux, the personality and aliveness of Geraldine Far- 
rar, the mastery and majesty of Johanna Gadski, the 
airy expertness of Amelita Galli-Curci, the exotic 
fascination of Eva Gauthier, the calm dignity and 
authoritative style of Elena Gerhardt, the amiable 
and easeful renderings of Frieda Hempel, the inter- 
esting even if unconvincing flights of Maria Jeritza, 
the heartfelt tonal messages of Emmy Krueger, the 
sweet warblings of Rosa Low, the magnificently por- 
tentous presentations of Margaret Matzenauer, the 
elegant brilliancies of Edith Mason, the wholesome 
Welshness of Leila Megane, the compelling tempera- 
ment and beautiful organ of Sigrid Onegin, the lyric 
irresistibility of Elisabeth Rethberg, the searching 
sentimentality of Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the 
refined thoroughness and appealing vocal quality of 
Renée Thornton, 
nee 

Some of the men singers’ performances which 
stayed in the mind of one musical dissector, were 
Paul Althouse’s mellowed tenor utterances, Feodor 
Chaliapin’s burning dramatics, Emilio De Gogorza’s 
jeweled preciousness, Paul Draper's intelligent vocal 
art, Frederic Freemantel’s classical largeness, Louis 
Graveure’s control of tone, breath, and style, Ar- 
thur Hackett’s dictioning and phrasing, Roland 
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Hayes’ marvelous version of negro spirituals, John 
MeCormack’s German and Irish songs, Lawrence 
Tibbett’s thoroughness and musicianship, Reinald 
Werrenrath’s mastery of every department of song, 
Herbert Witherspoon's serene intellectual eminence, 
Cantor Rosenblatt’s emotional projection of Hebrew 
ritual song. 
zee 

In the domain of piano playing, the grouped im- 
pressions that registered were these of preponderat- 
ingly musicianly interpreters: Clarence and Josef 
Adler, Katherine Bacon, Charles Cooper, Oliver 
Denton, Carl Friedberg, Arthur Friedheim, Heinrich 
Gebhard, Raymond Havens, Edwin Hughes, Guy 
Maier, Harold Morris, Lee Pattison, Gertrude Pep- 
percorn, Edouard Risler, Olga Steeb, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Isaiah Seligman, Alexander Siloti, Louis 
S. Stillman, Sigismond Stojowski, Ernest Von Doh- 
nanyi, Victor Wittgenstein, Frances Nash. 

zm 


As interesting specialists in various pianistic de- 
partments: Claudio Arrau, Dorothy Berliner, Er- 
nesto Berumen, Dai Buell, Winifred Byrd, Henry 
Cowell, Vladimir de Pachmann, Percy Grainger, 
Wanda Landowska, Ethel Leginska, Ashley Pettis, 
Marion Rous, Arthur Rubinstein, Arthur Loesser. 

2 RR 


The best of the new talents: Ellen Ballon, Gitta 
Gradova, Marguerite Harding, Nadia Reisenberg. 
( Notice that all are girls. ) 

eee 

Something of everything (and much of some 
things): Wilhelm Bachaus, Harold Bauer, Maria 
Carreras, Ignaz Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Katharine Goodson, Josef Hofmann, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, 
Yolanda Mero, Mieczyslaw Miinz, Elly Ney, Mitja 
Nikisch, Ignace Paderewski, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Olga Samaroff, Ernest Schelling, 
Germaine Schnitzer. 

ed 

The best of the violinists were Zlatko Balokovic, 
Josef Borisoff, Willy Burmester, Renee Chemet, 
Sascha Culbertson, Samuel Dushkin, Mischa Elman, 
Georges Enesco, Carl Flesch, Frederic Fradkin, 
Samuel Gardner, Thelma Given, Jacques Goutmano- 
vitch, Cecilia Hansen, Jascha Heifetz, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Sascha Jacobsen, Paul Kochanski, Fritz 
Kreisler, Godfrey Ludlow, Mischa Mischakoff, 
Erika Morini, Mischel Piastro, Maximilian Pilzer, 
Andre Polah, Rudolph Polk, Thaddeus Rich, Erna 
Rubinstein, Toscha Seidel, Albert Spalding, Albert 
Stoessel, Emil Telmanyi, Jacques Thibaud, Cesar 
Thomson, Efrem Zimbalist. 

eRe, 

Of outstanding cellists the list naturally is com- 
paratively small. We have Horace Britt, Pablo 
Casals, Vladimir, Dubinsky, Jean Gerardy, Paulo 
Gruppe, Hans Kindler, Gerald Maas, Felix Salmond, 
Roszi -Varady. 

nee 

The best viola soloist was Lionel Tertis—there 
was only one. The harpists were led by Marcel 
Grandjany and Carlos Salzedo, At the head of the 
organists come Charles M. Courboin, Samuel A. 
Baldwin, William C. Carl, Marcel Dupre, Clarence 
Eddy, Alexander Russell, Pietro A. Yon. The flute 
championship goes to George Barrere, with Manuel 
Berenguer a close second. 

e 

Brilliantly first of the dancers is the incomparable 
Pavlowa. Then follow Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, 
Duncan Dancers, Fokine and Fokina, Neighborhood 
Playhouse Ballet, Michya Ito, Princess Inyoka. 

nee 

The best chorus was the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto, but excellent work was done also by our 
own Oratorio Society, Schola Cantorum, Society of 
the Friends of Music, and Novello-Davies Choir, 

id 

Quartet playing in its highest manifestations, was 
heard from the Flonzaley and London organizations. 

Sousa’s Band and Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra are 
without superiors in their respective fields. 

The best music critic of 1923-24 was William J, 
Henderson. 

eer, 

At his season’s final concerts with the Cincinnats 
Orchestra (May 2 and 3) Fritz Reiner had a pro- 
gram consisting of Beethoven's fifth symphony and 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique, an altogether ideal pro- 
gram in combination and contrast. 

ae 

Old German riddle: “Which ring is not round ?” 
Answer: “Herring.” Modern German riddle: 
“Which ring is too long?” Answer: “The Ring of 
the Nibelungen.” 

nee 

If music is the handmaid of art, some of it ought 

to get a month’s notice. LeoNARD LIEBLING. 
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Paul B. Klugh, executive chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, has an illuminat- 
ing article, entitled The Radio Music ngewe 
in the Herald-Tribune Radio Magazine, April 27. 
It is iluminating because it serves admirably to show 
the attitude of the broadcasters, 

This comes out in the sub-head, which reads: 
Will 326 people be allowed to tax millions of listen- 
ers under an ambiguous law? 

The 326 people are the 326 members of the So- 
ciety of Authors, Composers and Publishers. This 
membership includes the publishers of many of the 
leading composers both of this country and Europe: 
honorable men, men for whom we all have the high- 
est respect, Puccini, Victor Herbert, Sousa and hun- 
dreds of others. The next time you get on your feet 
and cheer at the thrill of hearing The Stars and 
Stripes Forever just bear in mind that the radio 
people claim that Sousa is. one of the 326 people 
who are trying to tax millions of listeners under an 
ambiguous law, and just remember that these same 
radio people are trying to make Sousa and other 
composers appear in the light of doing a mean and 
contemptible ac‘fon in expecting to receive remunera- 
tion for their work. 

In another place in this same article it says that 
there are 536 broadcasting stations in the United 
States of which 99 are maintained by educational in- 
stitutions, 27 by religious organizations, 45 by news- 
papers, 17 by department stores, and 22 by manu- 
facturers of radio apparatus, “thus manufacturers, 
who may be supposed to have an indirect return, rep- 
resent but 4 per cent, of the stations.” 

This “indirect” return is delicious!. And we note 
that dealers in radio sets, parts, tubes, etc., are care- 
fully excluded from this list. We get a somewhat 
different idea of the situation by glancing at the 
Radio Call Book list of stations. This gives a total 
of 544 broadcasting stations of which a rough count 
shows at least 33 to be manufacturers and 185 deal- 
ers, plus the department stores, all of which sell radio 
apparatus. 

Thus those who may be supposed to have an indi- 
rect (#) return represent, not 4 per cent., but more 
than 35 per cent. of the stations! 

These poor, unfortunate, abused broadcasters and 
radio manufacturers and dealers! We are inex- 
pressibly sorry for them. They are such wonder- 
fully generous, philanthropic, non-selfseeking peo- 
ple. They give their all to the world without hope 
or expectation of profit. They are in business en- 
tirely for the good of humanity, and they are so 
intent upon their mission that they want to force the 
rest of the world, including musical composers and 
musical artists, to adopt the same attitude of scorn 
for profit from royalties or payment for their 
services. 

The idealism of these radio people is wonderful, 
truly wonderful. We are sure that they are going 
to reform the sinful world, and that everybody is, 
in the near future, going to adopt their process of 
doing everything for nothing—for the sake of 
humanity, 

Bunk! 

- —— ©@—- — 


HERE—AND THERE 

London Musical News and Herald occasionally 
speaks right out in meeting. “It is unhappily true,” 
says an editorial, “that our Royal House, with the 
honorable although inconspicuous exception of Prin- 
cess Mary, have done nothing for music in England. 
When are they seen at a Royal Philharmonic con- 
cert? When did they last attend any great Festival 
of Music? There is no other Court in Europe which 
spurns so utterly any attempts made on the part of 
its musicians to raise the standard of their native 
music. And unhappily, with but rare exceptions, the 
nobility and newly-made aristocracy can only follow 
the lead given them by our ‘Our Betters.’” How for- 
tunate, in contrast, are these United States of Amer- 
ica! It will be remembered that President Coolidge 
only last year delivered a long and erudite musical 
address on the occasion of the Chickering Centen- 
nial, 

-—— © — —- 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


“The Grand Opera syndicate, which is presenting 
opera in German and Italian at Covent Garden, will 
not impose any rule regarding evening dress,” says 
the Daily Mirror, London. As the Ring perform- 
ances begin at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, it is not 
au fait, of course, to appear in evening dress. There 
is, however, an hour and a half for dinner which the 
fastidious may devote, if they so desire, to hurrying 
home, into their evening clothes, and back to the 
opera, omitting food for the sake of propriety. 
Doubtless the majority, with devil-may-care nonchal- 
ance, will stick right through to the bitter end in day 
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clothes. Just one rule of dress is to be enforced. 
Ladies must not keep anything more opaque than a 
hair net on the head when the curtain is up. 
——_—-_-¢ —— 
0+0=0 
It is said to be against the principles of broadcast- 


ers to pay their artists, ; ? 
Here are a few of the names that were listed in 


radio programs for the week ending May 11: 


Elizabeth Dayton, soprano. 
Sam Roberts, tenor. 
Veni Warwick, contralto. 
Aarolyn Wells Bassett, soprane. 
James Stanley, bass. 
Irving Klase, violin. 
Florence Balmanno, contralto, 
Fred Twaroschk, tenor. 
George Twaroschk, violin. 
Raymond G, Parker, tenor. 
Gitta Rapoch, soprano. 
Eleanor Freeman, contralto. 
Max Eisenberg, tenor. 
Edna Finestone, piano. 
Ruth M. Donaldson, soprano. 
Bess Barkley, contralto. 
Francis Moore, pianist. 
Philip Steele, baritone. 
Miriam Waller, soprano. 
Thomas Waller, baritone. 
Belle Wooster, soprano, 
Otto Kaltois, piano. 
Helen Burkhardt, soprano. 
M. Cervonky, violin. 
Louise Jenkins, piano. 
Alma Millstead, soprano. 
E. B. Sanchez, tenor. 
Mary Heidkamp, piano. 
Everette Hirschfield, baritone. 
ion Kahn, baritone. 

illiam Sintrone, piano. 
L. M. Koehler, soprano. 
E, H. Wright, contralto. 
Jimmy Flinn, tenor. 
Russ Dalzell, baritone. 
L. B. Curtis, tenor. 
Ruth Dale, soprano. 
Dorothy. Hoyle, violin. 
John Patton, bass. 
Jean Lambert, contralto. 
Hedwig Mason, soprano, 
Rudolph Friml, composer. 
Geoffrey O'Hara, composer. 
Fred Burton, piano. 
Dorothy Traver, piano. 
Veronica Richards, soprano. 
Richard Murphy, baritone. 
R. J. Dugan, violin. 
Nora Helma, soprano. 
Sarah Posell, flute. 
Maurice Nadelle, piano. 
Victor Bolhart, baritone. 
William Mumbrauer, baritone. 
Marjorie Stuart, soprano. 
Joseph Wolfe, baritone. 
Walter Kelly, tenor. 


Belle Girard, contralto, 
Moses Levine, violin. 
Lewis Williamson, tenor, 
Giovanni Marinizzi, piano. 
Sadie Cookley, soprano. 
Karolyn Bassett, soprano, 
Mabelanna Corby, piano, 
Janet Hecht, soprano. 

C, Rollins, baritone. 
Elizabeth Spencer, soprano. 
Ellen Campbell, piano. 
Roy King, tenor. 

Evelyn Smith, soprano. 
Charles Mertens, baritone. 
Helen Jacobs, violin, 
Margaret Clarkson, soprano. 
Isobelle Small, soprano. 
Joel Coffee, piano, 

Erma Korn, contralto. 
Hedy Spielter, piano. 

M, Nelva, tenor. 

Paul Bernard, violin. 
Mildred Fleming, soprano, 
Wilbur Smith, violin. 
Hazel Arth, contralto. 
Ethel Gowler, soprano. 
Adele Lewing, piano. 
Irene Jacques, soprano, 
Helen Dietrich, piano. 
Frieda Williams, soprano, 
Jean Prais, piano. 

Miriam Hoffman, violin. 
Marie Kenney, soprano. 
Narinska, piano. 

Sylvia Jacoby, contralto. 
Helen White, soprano. 

M. Lamberti, cello. 
Edythe Lambert, piano. 
Mildred Duxbury, soprano. 
Gerald Gavini, violin. 
Eleanor Glynn, piano, 
Bruce Young, tenor. 

Issay Lukashezsky, violin. 
Fred Ruzika, violin, 
Vaughan de Leath, soprano. 
Howard Gilbert, tenor. 
Anca Seidlova, piano. 
Max Kalfus, tenor. 

Paul Haensolar, piano. 
Emeline Bosse, soprano. 
Harry Caffrey, tenor. 
Rose Covello, soprano. 
Helen ©’Shea, soprano. 
William Burke, tenor. 
Kathryn Noll, contralto. 
Lucien Marsh, baritone. 


Heywood Broun, in his column “It Seems to Me,” 
in the New York World, says: 

“The broadcasters do not pay.” 

“Instead they offer the performer publicity.” 

“People who ought to know better yield to the 
lure.” 

“Young singers and musicians are being exploited 
by the broadcasters.” 

“If people can be deluded into giving something 
for nothing that is their own lookout.” O+O=O.) 

P. S.—The Eastern Penitentiary Band also played. 

N. B.—There was likewise a Music Lesson for 
Children. Free, of course! 

aw vane) 


57! 


A hasty glance of Pittsburgh’s Music Week’s pro- 
grams shows that, at least, the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, of “57” fame, does not believe in fifty-seven 
varieties of music but leans rather towards Ameri- 
canism. Their program of ten numbers includes six 
Americans and one near-American, this one being 
Friml, who has lived here for a number of years. 
The others are Herbert, Cadman, Herbert again, 
Foster, Nevin and “America.” The foreign numbers 
were by Puccini and Donizetti, On other programs 
there were occasional mentions of Sousa, Mac- 
Dowell, Wintter Watts, Harriet Ware, Spross, Car- 
‘rai and, in the Pittsburgh composers’ program, 

Vhitmer, Gaul, Foerster, Cadman and O’Brien. 

Some day our American National Music Week - 

will be an “American” National Music Week. 


Some day! 
a aay 
“WHIPPED CREAM” 


Vienna at last saw the new Strauss ballet, 
Whipped Cream (Schlagobers). Next week, or the 
week after, the Musjcav. Courter will have a full 
account of its premiere from its expert Viennese 
correspondent, Paul Bechert. We can tell from the 
cables that Mr. Bechert is not going to like this lat- 
est effort of Strauss. In fact, nobody seems to have 
got very excited about it. The dancing, devised by 
Heinrich Kroeller, appears to have aroused more en- 
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thusiasm than Strauss’ music, though neither one 
seems to have set the Danube afire. 
———_o—_—_—_ 


STERN CRITICISM 

They are not so kind in their criticism across the 
water as we are here. Whatever we may think of 
Darius Milhaud as a composer (and that is very 
little), we should never venture to say so with the 
frankness of Aloys Mooser in Dissonances: “In vain 
this composer—who pretends to be a Latin—seeks by 
the most audacious tonal superposition of harmonic 
counterpoint (which, by the way, had already been 
discovered long before him by others, and of which 
the principle, though one might not think so, is not 
at all contrary to the organic law of music) to find 
means to enhance interest in his ideas. In vain he 
attempts to veil the poverty of his imagination by 
affecting to attach no importance to the choice of 
his themes, and by giving them, with deliberate pur- 
pose, a brutal simplicity and a common turn. In vain 
he tries, by strange quirks, to make the public accept 
as anew way of expression something that is nothing 
more than an arbitrary and coldly calculated com- 
bination, We have to deal here with the case 
of a man who has nothing to say except ordinary 
and perfectly banal things.” 

The Nouvelle Revue Musicale (Paris), in repro- 
ducing this criticism, mildly remarks: “The opinion 
of the Swiss critic may be somewhat excessively 
severe. Who will plead the cause of this noisy Jew- 
ish composer and succeed in successfully revising the 
judgment of Aloys Mooser ?” 

And, by the way, what became of the project to 
bring dear Mr. Milhaud over here again this past 
winter so that he might conduct a performance of 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Luniére? Can it be that a little 
editorial paragraph in the MusicaL Courter anent 
this, last fall, discouraged the kind ladies who were 
so anxious to pay Mr. Milhaud’s fare over and back 
at that time? 

_ Oo -_ 
A FINE EXAMPLE 

At the time of the recent visit to New York of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Coates 
conductor, this paper commented editorially on the 
unusually large percentage of native born Americans 
in the organization. Here are some exact figures on 
the subject as given out by the orchestra manage- 
ment. If there is any other orchestra in America 
which challenges this record, we should be glad to 
hear of it: 

With seventy per cent of its members native born Amer- 
icans and forty-five per cent. native Rochesterians, the new 
Rochester Philharmonic offers a condition possibly not 
duplicated in any of the communities of the country which 
maintain permanent symphony orchestras. Of the 101 men 
who make up the orchestra personnel, seventy were born 
in this country and forty-five in the city of Rochester. Of 
the remaining thirty-one, seventeen are naturalized Amer- 
icans and the other fourteen have taken out their first 
citizenship papers, The nationality of the thirty-one foreign- 
born musicians is as follows: Germany, eight; Russia, 
seven; Czecho-Slovakia, four; England, two; Italy, two; 
Austria, three; Switzerland, two; Hungary, one; Belgium, 
one; Australia, one. Already a junior orchestra is being. 
trained in the Rochester high schools and the best musi- 
cians developed there are expected ultimately to find places 
in the Philharmonic. This orchestra is used for the con- 
ducting class which was organized by Albert Coates last 
January. When the Rochester Philharmonic went to New 
York on April 7, the Junior Orchestra substituted for the 
day at the Eastman Theater. 


COVENT GARDEN 

Eugene Boucher, charming gentleman and friend 
of artists, writes to say that the Mustcat Courter 
was mistaken in stating last week that there had been 
no opera at Covent Garden since 1914, This is not 
exactly what the Musicat Courter said, which was, 
that “for the first time since 1914 London is having 
‘Royal Opera’ in dear old Covent Garden,” and the 
words “Royal Opera” were carefully quoted, the 
meaning being that it was the first time since 1914 
that opera there had been patronized by royalty. Mr. 
Boucher calls our attention to the fact that there was 
a season in 1919 which enlisted such well known 
artists as Martinelli, and Emmy Destinn, who was 
calling herself just then Ema Destinnova. We had 
not forgotten this season, which was one of» Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s, but do not recollect even now 
whether or not it was patronized by the royal family, 
nor if there were any German operas presented. 
We are obliged to Mr. Boucher for calling our atten- 
tion to a statement on our part which might have led 
to false conclusions. What we intended was merely 
to imply that the present is the first really interna- 
tional season since. the beginning of the war. The 
1919 season had only the two first rank artists men- 
tioned above, and even at that, Destinn in 1919 was 
already past the zenith of her powers. Of course,. 
there has been other opera at Covent Garden. The 
British National Company has given a season there 
for a number of years, and, one hears, is very angry 
because it is crowded out this season. 
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ARTIST CONCERT OF AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS DRAWS HUGE THRONG 


Over 2,000 Apply for Admission to Town Hall, May 9, to 
Hear Well Known Artists, with the Composers at the 
Piano—Betsy Ayres Presents Fine Program on 
May 5—Joseph Regneas Inaugurates a 
New Idea 

Two concerts of unusual worth and merit were given at 
Town Hall during the past week, when songs of American 
composers''were sung by American singers, trained in 
America, With the composers at the piano in most instances. 
These concerts were inagurated by Joseph Regneas last 
year. This year he initiated a new idea which resulted in the 
audience being seated and the concert beginning promptly 
at the time specified, a condition unknown in New York, 
as at three o'clock precisely Charles Stratton, tenor, ap- 








JOSEPH REGNEAS, _ 
New York vocal instructor, who presented two unique con- 
certs at Town Hall, May 5 and 9, to capacity audiences. 


peared on the platform with Charles Fonteyn Manney, com- 
poser, who had come especially from Boston for the occa- 
sion. 

DEMAND For SEATS. 

The hall seats but 1,600 persons, including one hundred 
extra chairs which can be placed upon the platform. There 
were, however, 400 admission tickets demanded after all 
the reserved seats had been taken. On each coupon was 
printed the condition that the seat would be reserved only 
until 2.55, at which time the seat would be occupied by one 
not having a reserved seat. 

CHARLES STRATTON. 

Mr. Stratton’s artistry was such as to command the re- 
spect and generous applause of the audience, and he was 
obliged to repeat several of the numbers and add encores to 
insistant demands. Mr. Manney had to acknowledge re- 
peatedly the keen appreciation of his compositions and his 
splendid work at the piano. 

Mary Potter. 

Mary Potter presented a group of songs by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman in a manner which deepened the reputation she 
holds as the possessor of one of America’s most beautiful 
contraltos. She has a round, rich, warm tone, and sings 
with ease, charm and conviction, and she was obliged to 
repeat the great aria, the Song of the Robin Woman, from 
the opera, Shanewis. 
BLANCHE Barsot. 

Mr. Cadman was not present and Blanche Barbot played 
the accompaniments with skill and good taste, always sup- 
porting and never protruding. Miss Barbot is one of New 
York’s excellent coaches and accompanists and has been 
connected with the Regneas vocal studios for many years. 

Betsy Ayres. 

Betsy Ayres appeared next and presented a group of songs 
by Pearl Curran. She was again in splendid form and her 
singing was of the highest order. 

Harry Oniver Hirt. 
of the indisposition of Pearl Curran, the 
accompaniments were played by Harry Oliver Hirt, a promi- 
nent organist, accompanist and coach of New York. Mr. 
Hirt also has been identified for more than ten years with 
the Regneas Studio, and is a welcome figure on the con- 
cert platform. A sympathetic, warm tone is always at his 
command and he uses his splendid talents with keen judg- 
ment and understanding, and with sound, dependable mu- 


sicianship. 


On account 


LoutsE HusBparp. 
announced that Louise Hubbard would not 
appear on account of a slight indisposition, a spontaneous 
murmur of keen disappointment was perceptible throughout 
the house, showing how great a favorite this splendid singer 


1S, 


When it was 


Auice GoprLLor. 

Alice Godillot sang at short notice a group of La Forge 
songs, and the appearance upon the platform of the com- 
poser and singer was the occasion of a great outburst of 
applause. Mr. La Forge is a much beloved musician, and 


New York holds him and his work in highest esteem. His 
ally received and he was forced to 


e of the audience after each com- 
in both the groups by Frank La 
again displayed her fine 

Her voice is of velvety 
and her interpretations are 


songs were enthusiastic 
acknowledge the pleasur 
sition. Alice Godillot, 


orge and Edward MacDowell, 
artistry and sound musicianship. 
smoothness, her diction flawless, 
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always consistent and convincing. A singer of songs of 
sterling worth 
Lewis WILLIAMSON. 

Lewis Williamson, tenor, was heard for the first time by 
a New York concert audience. He displayed a voice of 
great possibilities and much may be expected of him if he 
applies himself seriously. Voices of his calibre are rare. 
At present he has youth, talent, voice and appearance. He 
would do well to devote the next five years to serious study 
and prepare for a brilliant career which can be his. Mr. 
Williamson is fortunate in being guided by so able and 
experienced a master as Joseph Regneas. The songs of 
Robert Braine were well received and repetitions were de- 
manded. Mr. Braine, himself one of the younger composers, 
displayed marked talent. He has a fine sense for con- 
vincing climaxes; he shows understanding in writing for 
the voice and fits well the musical accent to the spoken word. 
His are songs that improve with acquaintance, always a 
good sign of real worth, 

Mrs. Epwarp MacDowe tt. 

Mts. MacDowell, who cancelled engagements in Massa- 
chusetts to be present, played the accompaniments of Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s songs, and both she and the songs occa- 
sioned great enthusiasm. Mrs, MacDowell addressed the 
audience at the close of the program, which but deepened the 
appreciation of all that went before. -It is seldom that one 
program presents three tenors, but that is what Mr. Regneas 
undertook to do. Everett Clark, however, on account of 
slight indisposition, did not appear. 

A Fut. House. 

As on Friday, May 9, so on Monday, May 5, the audience 
was large and enthusiastic at the recital given by Betsy 
Ayres, when this charming singer, with her graceful, in- 
graciating manner and pure lyric voice, presented songs by 
Vanderpool, Branscomb, Spross, Fay Foster and Curran. 
These five composers offered songs of great variety, gay 
and grave, lyric and dramatic, but no matter what the 
mood or temper, the art of Miss Ayres encompassed all diffi- 
culties with ease and great credit to herself. 

Miss Ayres will give another song recital at Town Hall 
in October next, again presenting American songs with the 
composers playing the accompaniments to their own —. 

S. D. 


Bridge and Mah Jong for Music 

For the benefit of the Society of American Music Opti- 
mists, (Mana-Zucca, founder and president, Andres de 
Segurola, acting president) a bridge and mah jong party 
was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs, George Bernard, 
165 West Fifty-eighth Street, Saturday evening, May 10. 
About 100 members and guests were present and a goodly 
sum was raised for the fund of the society. Music and 
refreshments followed the card party, and Leonard Lieb- 
ling gave a short talk on the necessity of assisting talented 
young artists of inadequate means. 


Schmitz Master Classes at Madison 

The E. Robert Schmitz master classes at Madison, Wis., 
during the six weeks between July 15 and August 26, pre- 
sent the following features: teaching class, course of ten 
lessons, beginning July 15; science lectures; interpretation 
class, course of ten lessons beginning July 21; Schmitz 
Scholarship, $100 plus the interest on the scholarship fund 
of the previous year, is awarded at the close of the summer 
session to the student who, having attended the entire session, 
reaches the highest average in fulfilling the requirements 
one of the requirements is significant, being “the best pioneer 





MARY WOOD CHASE, 
president of the Mary Wood Chase School of Music 
Ruth M. 


, Chicago, 


photographed with Burton, the vice-president 





of unknown or little known good American music.” 
Schmitz also gives private lessons in addition to the 
lessons. 


Mr 


class 


Final Concert of Kansas City Conservatory 
Orchestra 

Kansas ( ity, Mo., May 5.—Yesterday afternoon the final 
concert of the series given by the Kansas City Conse rv bn 
Orchestra (sixty-five members), Arnold Volpe conductor 
took place in Ivanhoe Auditorium and was attended by 
1,200 people. The well arranged program was executed in 
a manner that aroused enthusiasm. The soloists were Gladys 
Gwynne, pianist, who was heard in the Saint-Saéns con 
certo in G minor, played admirably well, and Harry Stock 
well, baritone, whose contribution was the aria from Verdi’ 
: er oo O, Tu Palermo, He revealed a voice of 
ood quality ; range > dictic ‘ing a fe 
pe Ma ty and range, fine diction being a feature of his 
_ The orchestra, under Mr, Volpe’s skilled baton was heard 
in the Beethoven symphony, No. 5, in C minor three Wag 
ner numbers Lohengrin prelude, introduction to ae 3 
Lohengrin, and the Prize Song from Die disleraianes in 
which there was a violin solo played in his custom ‘r on 
cellent style by Erling Knutson, concertmaster of the po 
chestra,.and Dance of the Hours from Gioconda. The : 
chestra has developed rapidly, and plans are now ‘under Ro / 
to rehearse several new programs for next season r “i 
also planned to enlarge the organization and have the c . 
certs take place in Convention Hall, where there is a “ tn 
seating capacity, —T 








I SEE THAT— 


Rosa Raisa has been presented with a gold medal in appre- 
ciation of the success she scored at La Scala, Milan. 

Eugene Goossens will conduct the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra in New York about Christmas time. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson offers two scholarships in sing- 
ing for the summer term. 

The Southland Singers held their annual Oriole Luncheon 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on May 3. 

Laurie Merrill has appeared in sixty concerts this season. 

The Papalardo Opera Ensemble gave a performance of 
Rigoletto at Perth Amboy, N. J., May 1. 

Germaine Schnitzer represented music at the Jefferson Mem- 
orial Exercises in Charlottesville, Va. 

The new Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia will open 
on October 1. 

Aanoeay 25,000 people attended the Philadelphia Fes- 
tival. 

Belmont Fisher won two silver medals at the New York 
College of Music. 

Two United States Senators attended the Mozart Society's 
Fifteenth Annual Breakfast. : 

Frederick W. Vanderpool was married to Emily Beglin 
on May 8. 

Jeanne Gordon has recovered from the effects of an auto- 
mobile accident, 

Felix Fox will be a guest teacher this summer at the Com- 
monwealth School of Music at Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Karolyn Wells Bassett, the composer, will concertize ex- 
tensively next season. 

Two pupils of Carl M. Roeder won medals and honors in 
New York’s Music Week. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez sailed for Europe on May 3. 

The National Concert Managers’ Association will convene 
in Chicago June 22-24, 

Constantin Nicolay will head a music school to be founded 
in Alexandria, Egypt. 

Car! Morris, baritone, died in San Diego, Cal., April 14. 

The Berkshire Chamber Music Prize was won by Walling- 
ford Riegger, of New York. 

The Clara Novello-Davies’ Artist Choir sang without music 
at its debut recital. 

Harold Triggs, Helen E. Smith and Olga Eitner were the 
prize winners in the Bush Conservatory contest. 

Eric Korngold was married to Lucie Sonnenthal last month. 

Max Jacobs is organizing a chamber symphony of fifteen 
mature artists. 

Medal Contest Week was observed by the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music during the week of April 28. 








A Bach Society has been founded in that composer’s birth 
place, Eisenach, Germany. 

se ae a F ° 

There “e 12,506 entries in the Glasgow competitive festi 
val, 

Roan aon 8 

Percy Grainger will spend the summer months in Australia 

Marie Dimity has been engaged as soprano soloist at 
Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn 

». ’ . . 7 

Pavlowa has closed the longest and most successful Amer 
ican tour of her career. 

ng Lenska will make a deep study of Negro spirituals 

1¢ Detroit Symphony Orchestra will give sixteen concerts 

, hext season instead of the usual fourteen 

Yeatman Griffith believes that causation, not effect 
be the fundamental basis of teaching ’ 


the 


should 
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Barbara Maurel will be under the management of | | 

‘ Charlton next season. ee 42 

~~ oe ao. abroad all winter, is now at 

Elsa Alsen, in interview, highly praises American artists 

Marcella Craft has postponed indefinitely the , 
her School of Opera in New York. 

Over two hundred pupils have already enrolled for Frantz 

_ Proschowsky’s classes at the McPhail School 

Lindsborg’s forty-third festival was a great success 

Three new songs by Robert Huntington Terry have been 

_ issued by the Arthur P. Schmidt Company 

George Auger Gibson won the competition at the Ne w Eng 

__ land Conservatory for a Mason & Hamlin piano 9 

Scharwenka will sail from Hamburg on May 31 

Che Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman pre 

_ ident, held its annual White Breakfast last Selardas : 

Gatti-Casazzi has announced the repertory and artists for 
next season at the Metropolitan 

An audience of six thousand heard Gigli when he 

ee Syracuse Festival 

Ernest Knoch will conduct some guest performances at the 
serlin Staatsoper in June ei 

All seats for the Bach Festival in Bethlehem on May 30 and 

__ 31 were sold out some time ago ps Moetee $6 

Frieda Hempel will give thirty concerts in England, Scot 

a land and Ireland in October and November ea 

The Tollefsens gave a reception in honor of Rubin Gold 

mark 

Tito Schipa has a record of sixty-five concerts to his credit 


opening of 


sang at 


this season, 

Ganna Walska’s Mozart Festival in 
from June 5 to June 24. 

Maestro Seismit-Doda’s vocal studios are now located at 


256 West 97th Street. G 


Paris will be held 


» ae 
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A Surprising Statement 
To the Musicat Courter: 

it was with great satisfaction that | read Francis Roche's 
protest in the April 10 issue of the Musicat Courier, and | 
trust you will publish mine in your esteemed journal, which 
| beheve will serve a good purpose by letting hundreds of 
music students who enter the contests conducted by the 
New York Music Week Association, Isabel Lowden, direc- 
tor, know that the understanding musicians and teachers ot 
Greater New York are highly indignant as to these con- 
tests. | could not believe that able musicians could remain 
silent and tolerate the very destructive criticisms. On what 
the judges based their views I cannot imagine, for very 
often when a contestant played quite well, he or she was 
not given the least credit for it, but was told all kinds of 
discouraging things. I heard several very talented children 
who attended school, and consequently can devote but little 
of their time to practice, being Hayed for not having strong 
rhythm and good conception of the music played. What 
average child covers these points perfectly? And does 
public criticism strengthen them? A little tot, whose feet 
could not reach the pedals, was told she used too much pedal, 
Another little miss of seven years who has studied little 
more than eighteen months, played from memory Bach, 
Chopin and Tschaikowsky. Mr, Friskin praised her work, 
her wonderful technic, remarkable poise and musicianship, 
but deigned to say that her work was immature. I wonder 
how many students at seven are not immature. When asked 
why such unusual talent would not receive the seventy-five 
per cent at least, the judges simply answered that she was 
not ready for it. 

The first contest was in P. S. 62, Manhattan, January 16, 
when Wynne Pyle, Huntington Woodman and Gustave 
Walther were the judges. That evening it appeared the 
judges could not find a good word for the work of the con- 
testants, who played quite well. That two of the violinists 
fell down was easily understood when one realizes the dif- 
ficulty of the compositions exacted of young students, a 
most ridiculous phase of the contest requirements. But 
even then | thought I perhaps was biased in my opinion 
until | heard the three contests on Staten Island. 1 was 
dumbfounded to find the attitude of all the judges most an- 
tagonistic towards the contestants. At P. S. 20, March 19 
and 20, James Driskin, Gustave Walther, Rose Lillard and 
Frederick Cheesewright acted as the judges. The vocalists 
did fine work in spite of the difficult compositions required 
of them to compete. These pieces are a severe test for even 
ripe and experienced musicians. It must be stated here that 
these young singers were obliged to wait from eight to 
eleven that evening until their turn came to sing. Their 
throats were dry and, no doubt, their minds tired from listen- 
ing to all the others, and hearing the discouraging criti- 
cisms offered. Although two of these vocalists received 
seventy-five per cent. their work was torn down with 
criticism so that the glamour of the medals must have disap- 
peared, What must the audience, many of whom do not 
understand music, have thought? One singer who suf- 
fered from a cold was mercilessly criticized although musi- 
cians present gave her great credit for her work. This 
young lady, | understand, intends to earn her living in the 
profession. Is this not a fine encouragement? 

To encourage the movement, one of the best women’s 
choruses entered this contest. These are fine voices and the 
ladies have perfected their art for the love of art, and 
wished to lend their aid to what they thought a good cause. 
Their work that evening was excellent, their interpretation 
good, and in fact, they delighted those of the audience who 
understood chorus work. The judges did not seem to have 
listened while they were singing, for they entirely over- 
looked the good points, and to the astonishment of the audi- 
ence their work was torn asunder by the adverse criticism 
of Mr. Cheesewright. 

The following week, March 25, the fourth contest I at- 
tended was held at P. S, 14 in Stapleton, The judges in 
this contest were Alois Harvilla, Gustave Becker and 
Giuseppe Randegger. Some of the audience who thoroughly 
understood music attested to the excellent work done by 
the pianists, who were girls fourteen years of age and at- 
tending high school. It appeared the judges did not know 
just how to find fault, but were bent on not giving them 
much encouragement. To one contestant, it was said her 
left hand was weak. Is this not a common fault, even 
among mature pianists? He also said that she had a great 
deal to learn, Why do Godowsky, Hofmann and others 
practice eight and ten hours daily when preparing for con- 
certs? We aif lave a great deal to learn in life. What was 
meant in that she did not understand Beethoven and did not 
have a “Beethoven touch?” The peculiar expression “Bee- 
thoven touch” might mean among musicians a certain in- 
dividual critic’s opinion, and one critic might marvel at a 
certain touch given a Beethoven composition, and at the 
same time another critic might condemn it. Last month 
when Beethoven's fourth concerto for orchestra was ren- 
dered by the noted Beethoven player and interpreter, La- 
mond, some of the critics stated that his technic was flaw- 
less and all the notes were there, but he did not play 
Beethoven. This was also said two seasons ago of that fine 
pianist, Myra Hess, The contestant in question has talent 
and has made a name for herself in this community, in- 
tending later on to teach; but, what effect does such unjust 
criticism have upon her future? Those who heard her, know 
how she played the night of the contest, but the next day she 
could hear the irenical remarks of her friends and school- 
mates who did not hear her play, but who judged her work 
by the marks they qndstaend de received, The other pupil 
was told she was very enthusiastic (perhaps because she 
played the energetic Military Polonaise by Chopin). Then 
he went on to say she must be careful in striking correct 
notes. The great Rubinstein let more notes fall under the 
piano than he played, and I hope our great artists never strike 
a wrong note after ten hours a day practice. He expressed 
himself as feeling very sorry not to be able to give such a 
fine talent the medal. Her playing must have been pretty 
good to prove she has fine talent. 

The parents of these two students felt skeptical and did 
not, as many would do who theméelves do not understand 
music, rely upon the decision gf these judges, It did not 


seem logical that the girls should be turned like that when 
musicians had considered their renditions quite remarkable. 
Their friends came and began to criticise, saying they 
thought it strange that they did not reach seventy-five per 
cent if they really played so well, but these friends did not 
know the judges tried to find fault and the best they could 
do was to point to a few wrong notes that even an artist 
might miss—their not having a “Beethoven touch,” what- 
ever that might mean. Their friends only knew they did 
not receive the seventy-five per cent. These same ladies 
were determined to find out why, when capable musicians 
claimed the girls’ work good, that these judges could not 
give them a good word, but only criticism. So they went 
to two of the judges. The one praised their talents and 
accomplishments very much, and even went so far as to say 
that personally he would have given the one pianist eighty. 
But do the audience and the people know this? He pro- 
ceeded to say, after a long talk, that if the girls would 
study a few lessons with him they would see the difference 
and he would arrange the fees to suit them, Then they 
wended their way to the second judge, who had nothing bad 
to say about the girls’ playing, but remarked that he was de- 
lighted that the ladies should come to him, for it shows that 
the object of the New York Music Week Association is be- 
ing realized, when parents see that their children are on 
the wrong road and wasting their money on bad teaching. 
He went on to say that he would not accept another teach- 
er's pupils, but if these ladies wished to change, one of his 
assistants would take them. He gave them his lesson fees. 
These parents’ eyes were opened and the strange criticism 
and unjust treatment that was remarked by musicians who 
heard the contestants appear to have been given with the 
idea of leading talented and rightly directed students to 
other teachers. How is it that when these same ladies with 
their daughters accepted an invitation from the second judge 
referred to, to hear him in recital April 10 in.a New York 
High School, that the very same solos the contestants played 
were rendered by him with many more points that could have 
been severely criticised. When asked to play Chopin's But- 
terfly study, which one of the girls played, he stated that it 
is one composition he does not play because it is played too 
often. How is it that Paderewski, Hofmann and other giants 
of the piano play it and are proud to do so? 

Even though criticism might be accurate and the contestant 
deserving of a low mark, will it in the case of very young 
musicians tend to be constructive and encouraging to an- 
nounce faults publicly that are common to all students and 
which no doubt they themselves are aware of? Besides, 
tests in theory, harmony and ear can be given percentage 
marks, but how can mee | and temperament be given fifty or 
one hundred per cent.? 

What is the object of these contests as they are con- 
ducted by the New York Music Week Association, and what 
do the judges derive from judging the average students as 
they themselves could not be judged without grave injury 
to their careers? I observed several contestants, who played 
like machines, without the least spark of musical feeling, 
receive high marks. Perhaps that is the just answer, the 
mechanical can be reckoned in fifty and one hundred per 
cent., but what is real music cannot be measured. Why not 
if mechanism is the requirement for the medals, place an old- 
fashioned piano player in a hall and let it roll off the notes 
by the yard, and save the dear little music students all the 
worry and hopeful study beforehand? How many of these 
contestants became ill afterwards from sheer nervous shocks 
and discouragement? 

Will the sincere musicians of Greater New York tolerate 
this absurd destructive movement in our midst? Will the 
public allow its children to go through such a nervous strain 
only to receive harsh criticism, good enough for the hardened 
public musician? If such movement is not carried on with 
the motive of assisting the student and in the hands of peo- 
ple and judges who really know how to judge children, but 
is left in the hands of those who appear not to know the 
least part of a child’s study or nature, then it is one of the 
greatest evils to the ambitious talented student, to the par- 
ents, especially such as do not themselves understand music, 
and a grave injustice to the capable, conscientious musicians 
and teachers. 

Affidavits are on file regarding the visits of the aforemen- 
tioned parents to the studios of the two judges. 

(Signed) Mary WILpERMANN. 
New York, April 19, 1924, 


An Appeal for Violins 
To the Musicat Courter: 


As several members of our orchestra live at a great dis- 
tance from Irving Place, a number in Brooklyn, Bay Ridge, 
and some in upper Manhattan and Bronx, it is well nigh 
impossible for these girls to carry their violin cases to 
school, The discomfort and inconvenience in handling 
this burden, in addition to the weight of a satchel full of 
books and other school material is obvious. Our girls 
have been doing this without complaint, term in and out, 
some for their entire school years. However, the con- 
gestion of traffic in subways and on surface cars of late 
has been so heavy as to make it physically. impossible for 
any one to carry even a packed brief case. Because of this, 
rehearsals are not so well attended, since the girls are 
without instruments to use for practice, and we are making 
this appeal to those who happen to possess a violin, and 
who for one reason or another have given up the study 
of it, or who have discarded its use, to donate the instru- 
ment to the music department, which will duly acknowledge 
with befitting gratitude the kindness of the or. 

The Board of Education has supplied us with two cellos, 
but it has refused consistently to furnish violins, as the 
members of the Committee on Supplies contend that any 
student interested in the study of this instrument. would 
find a way to provide an instrument. We feel sure that 
in many homes there is a violin lying away on a top shelf, 
or in some secluded corner, that the one-time student has 
quite forgotten about. Seek it out and send it to our school, 
and be glad of this opportunity to offer this tribute of 
appreciation of the efforts of the members of this school 


orchestra, who are striving to maintain the status of Wash- 
ington Irving. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Lawrence Mooney, 
Chairman of Music Vept., 
Washington Irving High School of New York. 


Pupils Wanted : 
New York, April 25, 1924. 
To the Musicat Courter: 

I have just read your article, Modern World Quick to 
Recognize Greatness, in which you ask “Where are our 
starving scholars and tattered artists of genius?” and con- 
tinue, “A diligent search of all the garrets in the world would 
reveal very little more than a commonplace lot of+clerks 

. hungry enough, but lamentably lacking in divine fire. 
. . «+ Rejoice that you live in this generous universe of 
ours, and know that if you do not secure part of the _ am 
the fault lies with nobody but yourselves. ‘The world is hun- 
gry for genius.” 

{ earnestly rejoice that I live in this generous, genius- 
hungry—thou, t skeptical—universe of ours, and 
because I too hold the opinions which you have so aptly ex- 
pressed I think the following will interest you. 

On June 1, 1922, your Musica, Courter reviewed some of 
my work thus: “H.W. Maurer . . . who has been hard 
at work for a considerable period on his new idea . . . 
in technical development, demonstrated on May 17 Be, 
the results achieved with a young pupil who commenced her 
studies with Mr. Maurer at the end of December last. The 
young pupil . who never had a lesson upon any musical 
instrument prior to going to Mr. Maurer, revealed satisfac- 
tomy, results, 

“The method employed differs materially from the old form 
inasmuch as the pupil is taken through the seven positions 
from the very beginning in a comp sive manner, thereby 
gain in time and experience. In demonstrating his 
method Mr. Maurer asked his pupil to play various studies 
in different positions and keys, and in every instance her 
work proved satisfactory. She revealed equal command of 
all seven positions.” 

Please note these results were obtained in approximately 
five months. 

Last October another one of m pils who had been 
trained according to my new mathe’, M6 a well known and 
authoritative pedagogue played Accolay’s concerto in A minor 
and studies selected at random from Mazas’ op. 36, book I. 
When she told him she had been studying only one year, he 
commented: “Of course, the young lady is very musical, but 
that she has been studying only one year is quite improbable. 
More probably she has been studying three years and very 
likely four.” The fact is she had never handled a violin be- 
fore coming to me for lessons, a year prior to this hearing, 
was a rather irregular pupil, and had all told taken about 
seven months’ lessons during that period. 

Can I achieve similar results with the average student ? 
Yes! I can give the average student a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the fingerboard, the elements of rhythm, and suffi- 
cient bow control to enable him to render acceptably such 
works as the Mazas Special Studies, Accolay’s A minor con- 
certo, or a simple Mozart sonata, in about one year—or even 
less, according to the natural aptitude of the pupil. 

It is now seven years since I first commenced my experi- 
ments, and more than three years since the principles | am 
making use of have proven themselves sound and beyond the 
merely hypothetic stage. That what I claim to have accom- 
plished is of considerable importance to the violin teaching 
world is quite evident, One swallow, however, does not prove 
spring is here, nor does an isolated demonstration now and 
then prove the efficacy of my method. To prove conclusively 
the efficacy and adaptability of my method would require a 
sufficient number of absolute beginners of normal propensi- 
ties whose reactions as well as the results could noted. 
This material, unfortunately, I have been unable to obtain 
despite my best efforts. 

his does not say that the opinions you hold and have so 
aptly expressed are wrong, or that I have ceased to concu 
in them. Rather, I have sufficient faith in them to unhesi- 
tatingly bring my plight to your attention in the hope that 
when the light of publicity is cast on it it will resolve itself 


normally and properly. 
(Signed) Harris W. Maurer. 





Sympathy for Samoiloff 


New York, April 28, 1924. 
To the Musicat Court: 

In connection with the statement ! made about a week 
ago regarding my work with Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rim- 
ini, I am submitting for publication a letter received from 

ulia Claussen, and Consuelo and Marie Louise Escobar. 

hese letters follow. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Lazar S. SAMoILorF. 


New York City, 

309 West 85th Street, New York City April 18,’ 1924. 
My dear Maestro: 
., After reading the Raisa and Rimini “Protest” and your answer to 
it, and having met -your pupils who were present while you were 
siving lessons to them, I wish to express to you my sympathy. I would 
also like you to know that not only I, myself, but many members 
of the American music colony, with oe 
are with you. 

I am sorry that such an occurence makes a bad impression, and 
aye —_ to think that opera singers are a bad, ungrateful lot. It 


Mr. Lazar S. Samoiloff 


I have had eccasion to speak, 


Gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Juita Craussen. 





Mr. L. S. Samoiloff, New York City, 
309 West 85th St., New York Cit il 19, 
a en 8 aE gy ork City April 19, 1924, 


We were many times present in the waiting room of st i 
Carnegie Hall while you were instructing Raisa and” Rima ora 
2 —— surprised at the a progress they were making 

4 r gu lo ey spoke with us ma ti your 
studio and expressed their delight at studying te og ae " 
The reason for boas ungrateful action on their part is more than 


we can 4 
Ace our appreciation for all the good i 
us, and our sympathy in this ‘water, Me 305 eve Cap. ail 

Your grateful 
(Signed) Consveto Esconar 


a 
Marte Lovise Escosar. 
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FITCHBURG (MASS.) ENJOYS 
NINETEENTH MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Jacchia Proves an Able Conductor of Chorus and Orchestra—Three Concerts Given—Soloists Include Pilla, Amsden, 
Baker, Beddoe, Quait, Hudson, Boynton, Smith, Jollif, Samaroff, Holy and Mackay 


Fitchburg, Mass., May 8.—The nineteenth annual Music 
Festival of the Fitchburg, Mass., Choral Society was pre- 
sented in City Hall on Monday, April 28, and Wednesday, 
April 30, There are few former festivals which have been 
awaited with keener anticipation on the part of the musical 
public of this city and vicinity, because of the omission of 
the 1923 festival on account of the sudden death of Nelson 
P. Coffin, conductor of the Fitchburg Festivals for many 
years. This necessitated the choosing of a new conductor 
in the person of Agide Jacchia, of Boston, and the adoption 
of entirely new plans for the 1924 programs. 

The manner of presenting the festival was varied this 
year from preceding seasons, when the programs have been 
offered on consecutive days. On this occasion the festival 
opened with a concert on Monday evening, after which a 
day was permitted to elapse before the presentation of the 
second and third concerts, on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. The new plan was one that generally found favor 
with festival patrons as well as with the members of the 
large chorus, which was—as in former years—the real mu- 
sical background for a group of able soloists and brilliant 
programs, 

The chorus this season numbered 275 voices and com- 
pared favorably with those of previous years, its personnel 
varying but slightly from that of recent seasons. Mr. 
Jacchia’s public debut as conductor was all that could be 
desired by the most ardent supporters of the choral society 
and its concerts. The work of the large body of singers 
showed the result of conscientious and efficient training by 
one well qualified to succeed Mr. Coffin. Each concert was 
a personal triumph for the new conductor, who made an 


HERBERT C. PEABODY, 
president of the Fitchburg Festival Association. 


impression that was gratifying indeed to the many who are 
interested in the success of these annual events. 

The array of soloists was adequate and imposing, offering 
new voices and faces as well as old favorites. Those who 
assisted in the various concerts were [ride Pilla, Elizabeth 
Amsden and Della Baker, sopranos; Mabel Beddoe, mezzo- 
soprano; Robert Quait, Byron Hudson and George Boynton, 
tenors; Wellington Smith, baritone; Norman Jollif, bass- 
baritone; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Alfred Holy, harpist, 
and Master Paul Mackay, soprano. The orchestral support 
at the evening concerts and the orchestral matinee on Wed- 
nesday afternoon was given by a group of forty-one 
selected musicians from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Intropuctory CONCERT. 

The opening concert, on Monday evening, offered a mis- 
cellaneous program that served as an admirable introduc- 
tion to the Festival as a whole, with the chorus participating 
in the opening and closing numbers and the intervening 
selections given by various soloists. Following the orches- 
tral overture, Rossini’s Barber of Seville, the chorus was 
heard in an admirable rendition of Cesar Franck’s setting 
of the 150th Psalm, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
subsequent numbers included a baritone solo by Wellington 
Smith, the Vision Fugitive, from Massenet’s Herodiade; a 
group of harp solos by Alfred Holy, who chose two of his 
own compositions; the aria for soprano, Tacea la Notte 
Placida, from Il Trovatore, sung by Iride Pilla; pianoforte 
solos by Olga Samaroff, who gave masterful renditions of 
Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, Rachmaninoff's prelude in G 
minor and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody; and a tenor solo 
by George Boynton, who chose the aria, Deeper and Deeper 
Still, from Handel's Daughter of Jephtha. 

The second part of the program opened with solo for 
mezzo-soprano, Thy Immortal Lyre, from Gounod’s Sapho, 
sung by Mabel Beddoe, and closed with a short choral work, 





Faure’s mythological ode, The Birth of Venus. This was 
given an admirable rendition by the chorus and orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Jacchia, with the solo passages 
finely sung by Misses Pilla and Beddoe and Messrs, Boyn- 
ton and Smith. 

To indulge in encomiums of praise in regard to the 
individual artists appearing in the opening concert would 
be but a repetition of eulogistic terms for each. The voices 
were adequate in every instance, with the artistic demands 
of the music—as well as the expectations of the audience— 
fully met by the singers, individually and as a whole. The 
chorus gave many evidences, even in the short works, of 
good balance and intelligent training, indicating its possi- 
bilities and the pleasure to be derived from its work later 
in the Festival. The orchestra support, as would be ex- 
pected, was all that was desired, while the remarkable ova- 
tion given Mr. Jacchia demonstrated an appreciation of his 
work that must have been gratifying even to one of his 
many successes. 

Because of the length of the program the no encore rule 
was supposed to be in force throughout the evening, but the 
audience declined to observe it at the conclusion of the 
group played by Mme. Samaroff, while Mr. Holy, the harp- 
ist, added still another success to the several he had already 
achieved in this city. Special interest was shown in the 
appearance of Mr. Smith in the Festival program. He is a 
former ‘resident of Fitchburg and enjoyed many of his 
earlier musical triumphs in this city. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT. 

The second concert, on Wednesday afternoon, was given 
by the group of selected artists from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, assisted by Elizabeth Amsden, 
soprano. Mr. Jacchia conducted the or- 
chestra, again demonstrating his artistic 
capabilities and the good fortune of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society in having se- 
cured him. The orchestral program was 
enjoyed by a capacity audience. 

The opening number was Weber's 
Oberon overture, after which the orches- 
tra was heard—and greatly enjoyed—in 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite No. 1. Other 
orchestra numbers included the largo 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
and a Tschaikowsky composition for a 
string quartet, closing with a majestic and 
inspiring rendition of Wagner’s Ride of 
the Valkyries. Seemingly but little more 
could be desired in the way of orchestral 
perfection, while the several who were 


Mr. Holy in the Liszt number—contri- 
buted a full share to the delights of the 
occasion. Miss Amsden, the vocal soloist 
of the afternoon, made a favorable im- 
pression in her two program numbers, 
Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin, and Sui- 
cidio, from La Gioconda. 
FinaL Concert 

The third and final concert was on the 
evening of this date, when the chorus, 
orchestra and a quintet of soloists partici- 
pated in a most effective presentation of 
a choral. Horatio Parker’s setting of 
The Legend of St. Christopher, the work 
chosen, was heard for the first time in 
this city. The assisting artists were Della 
Baker, soprano; Paul Mackay, boy so- 
prano; Robert Quait and Byron Hudson, 
tenors, and Norman Jollif, bass-baritone. 

The most convincing demonstration of 
Mr. Jacchia’s success in preparing the 
chorus for the Festival was furnished on 
this evening. The oratorio given also 
exerted no little influence upon the inter- 
est of the audience, following the com- 
paratively recent presentation of the same 
composer’s Hora Novissima. The music 
as well as its rendition, made a deep im- 
pression. All of the soloists were en- 
joyed in the respective parts assigned to them, the larger 
solo numbers being especially well handled by Mr. Jollif in 
the part of Offerus and Mr. Quait as the hermit. The con- 
cert, as a whole, provided a fitting conclusion to the Festival 
and again demonstrated that Fitchburg is able not only to 
enjoy, but to produce, the highest type of music. ‘ 

The support accorded the Festival by the public was 
gratifying in every way, the spacious hall being filled at 
each concert. Adjoining cities and towns, as usual, sent 
large delegations to each concert, while Boston and other 
large cities are well represented. The committees in charge 
of this season’s Festival were as follows: Program—Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Peabody, chairman, Mrs. Ralph H. Fales, 
Mary Markham and William R. Rankin; tickets—David F. 
Manning, chairman, Roland A. Bacon, Mrs. William H. 
Bennett, Henry J. Clancy, Myrton A. Cutler, Mrs. Ralph 
H. Fales, Mrs. John G. Faxon, Elizazbeth Godbeer, Carrie 
M. Jobes, T. A. L’Esperance, Helen Parks, Mrs. Harry E. 


entrusted with solo passages—especially 
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AGIDE JACCHIA, 
conductor of the Fitchburg Festival 
Sanford, Max S. Sar- 


Tucker; hall 
Markham, 


Rogers, Josephine Ryan, Mrs. C. R 
kin, Mrs. Walter F. Sawyer and Mrs. Leroy 
aud stage—Henry G. Pearson; publicity--Mary 


chairman, Mrs. Ralph H. Fales, Herbert C. Peabody and 
William R. Rankin. cCcM 
C. E. Ridgely Activities 

C. E. Ridgely, conductor of Ridgely's Sixty-ninth Regi 
ment Band, is preparing programs for the series of concerts 
to be given during the coming summer in Yorkville Park 
New York City. On the evening of May 7, Mr. Ridgely 
conducted the Sixty-ninth Regiment Band at the armory in 


a review given in honor of the recently elevated Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes. The annual camp tour of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment will again be held in August; music will be th 
outstanding feature at this encampment 


Helen Laird in Recital 

Presenting a program of numbers in Russian, French 
and English, Helen H. Laird, contralto, recently gave a 
song recital in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. Her inter 
pretations were musicianly and Miss Laird sang with in 
telligence and taste. The contralto was assisted by the Lyric 
Trio, consisting of Nina Prettyman Howell, violinist; Bert 
rand Austin, cellist, and Arthur E. Hire, pianist 


Rosa Raisa Honered 


Rosa Raisa will be the recipient of a gold medal, awarded 
her in appeciation of the success she scored recently at 
the world premiere of Boito’s opera, Nerone at La Scala in 
Milan. This announcement was made by the Italian Con 
sulate in Chicago. The honor is an unusual one in view 
of the fact that Mme. Raisa is an American citizen 


Estelle Liebling Pupil Engaged for Cincinnati 
Opera Company 
Anne Yago has been engaged to do feading contralto rok 
this summer with the Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, of 
which Ralph Lyford is the director. 
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concluding tour of the season. Eight Jenny Lind concerts 
( H E ile will occupy her time between May 13 and May 27. They 
OT will be given in Hornell, N. Y., May 13; Bradford, Pa., 
GO! AM GOSSII May 14; Mansfield, Ohio, May 16; Newark, Ohio, May 18; 
Fort Wayne, Ind., May 20; Hammond, Ind., May 22; South 
Bend, Ind., May 23, and the E vanston, III, Festival, May 27. 
City CoLtiece OrxGan Recitacs, Miss Hempel sails for Europe on the Majestic on June 7 and 

Lucien G, Chaffin, Gordon Balch Nevin, Arthur Foote, will not return to this country until the middle of next 
Cedric W. Lemont, Dr. Alexander Russell, Felix Borowski, January, when her tour here will embrace a series of twenty 
Joseph Bonnet, R. S, Stoughton, Edwin H. Lemare and concerts on the Pacific Coast. In October and November of 
Charles O, Banks are the composers living in America whose this year Miss Hempel is singing thirty concerts in. England, 














vorks will be heard at the organ recitals given by Prof, Scotland and Ireland. 
Baldwin at City College this month b ' BI Ai : 
Memners’ Nicut at tue Musicians’ CLus lollefsens Give Reception to Rubin Goldmark 
One of the st enjoyable affairs that has taken place Mr. and Mrs, Carl H, Tollefsen, at their home in Brook- 
at the Musicians ( Chub of New York occurred on the evening lyn, Sunday afternoon, April 27, received a large number of 


of April 24, the occasion being the regular monthly Mem- guests, among them many noted musicians, and introduced 
bers’ Night at the club, A musical program was rendered them to the guest of honor, Rubin Goldmark, the nephew of 
Edith Baxter Harper, soprano; Emma Brett Selleck, the great composer, Carl Goldmark, and who has followed 


mtralto, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, each singing a in the footsteps of his uncle. His Prairie Idyls, a suite for 
group of songs with Ruth Emerson and Arthur Bergh at pans. was presented: The First Anemone, The Meadow 
the piano Lark, From the Old Mission, and In Prairie Dog Town, 
Mr. Tuckerman left after his group, to keep a broad- all of truly characteristic style, Every one was very en- 
casting appointment at Aeolian Hall, where Harvey Hin thusiastic over the beautiful descriptive compositions and 
dermyer was also engaged, and by the courtesy of Mr. Mc also the masterful manner in which they were rendered by 


weeney, a representative of the Operadio Company, these Mme. Tollefsen, who intends to use this Goldmark suite in 
vere enjoyed by all present. This wonderful instrument recitals this fall. Several hours were agreeably spent in 


perates without aerial or other wiring device except as con mingling and listening to the delightful music composed by 
tained within itself. Everyone had an enjoyable time, The one who was present, to whom all paid particular homage. 
closing consisted of the serving of refreshments by the con Among the guests were Dr. Philip Rice, Mr. and Mrs. N, 
genial club hostesses, Grant Ritchie, Dorothy Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Rygg, 

Cator Compositions Hearp AND ADMIRED. Mr. and Mrs, Carl Binhak, Maia Bang, Arthur Berg, Cecelia 


Busk, Mr, and Mrs, William N. Burrit, H. J. Braham, 
Amelia Gray Clarke, Ruth M. Conniston, Vladimir Dubinsky, 
Mr. and Mrs, Willem Durieux, Mr. and Mrs. Louise Robert, 
J. Warren Erb, Elsa Fischer, Frank LaForge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Fique, Paolo Gallico, F. A. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Kuster, Alma Kitchell and Charles Kitchell, 
Louise Mundell, Ovid Musin, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Mussey, 
Martha Phillips, Eugenio di Pirani, Max Pilzer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Allen Price, Mabel Ritch, Mr. and Mrs, G. 
foe Waring Stebbins, Marie Sundelius, Mr. and Mrs, Herbert 
One who knows gave it as her judgment that Sigmund ¢ Sammond, Hermann Spielter, Mrs. Amy Ray Sewards, 

Spacth’s talk before the Woman's Press Club, on Music Mr and Mrs. Sigmund Adler, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Birk, 

Day, April 26 (Amy Ray-Sewards, chairman), was the most’ Wr and Mrs. Edwin Bry, Dr. Carter S. Cole, Dr. and Mrs. 

important item of the entire program. His subject was Henry .Callahan, Mr. and Mrs. Morton Lackenbruch, Dr. 

The Common Sense of yee and he ave agg ee sage at and Mes. Henry Goddard Leach, Mr. and’ Mrs. Theodore 

a AD te na playing with beauty of touch, this finely em-  piansen, Baroness Alma Dahlerup, Mr, arid Mrs. Martin 

phasizing the pomts he wished to bring out in his talk.  Bismenthal, Mr. and Mrs, Fred Patton, Mr, and Mrs. 

i here was hearty applause. Edmund Severn, Mme. Meta Schumann, Catl Schlegel, Mr. 
A, G. O. Service in Brookiyn and Mrs. Earle Tuckerman, Mr, and Mrs. Leopold Winkler, 

A service of the American Guild of Organists was given Mr. and Mrs. Ole Windingstad, Edwin T. Rice, Mr, and 

at Grace Church, Brooklyn, May 1, when the regular male Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Svecenski, 

choir was assisted by those from the Church of St. Mark, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Deis, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko Gold- 


Works for voice by Thomas Vincent Cator were heard 
May 3, being given by Juanita Tennyson, soprano, and 
other at Aeolian Hall No less a singer than Lillian 
Nordica wrote over her signature: “His songs possess in 
‘ dividuality; I find inspiration in singing his Clorinda Sings.” 
The excellent voice of the fair singer, Miss Tennyson, went 
a long way to make the Cator songs successful, and it is 
hoped more may become known to the general public 


Seaetu THE Feature or Press Cius 


and from Grace Church, of Jamaica F, W. R man, Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, Mr, and Mrs, Frederick 
J. Warren, Mr. and Mrs, Graham Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Seats Sold Out for Bach Festival G, Robyn, Mr, Cornelius M. Rybner, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 


Saenger, Mr. and Mrs, Gustav L. Becker, Mr. and Mrs. 


On May 1, Dr, J. Fred Wolle, organist of Bethlehem, Pa. Walter 'L. Bogert, Mr. and Mrs, Horace Britt, Sigmund 
‘ was heard in recital in St. Peter's Lutheran Church, Riegels- 





ville, P On May 6 he gave the opening recital upon the Herzog, Mr, and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Oscar Saenger, - ‘ . : 
“s * fa . > BF , : a f: é F » Shelley a ‘rederic ac i . . , ‘ ry sweaw 
large three-manual instrument recently installed in the new coaey Eves nw vi, Mr.  pondon te ichlegl hie and” Ral HOME OF MR. AND MRS. CARL H. TOLLEFSEN 

| Oo ’ s fe forme . Z sle "s 40 7 > we ihe oe . 7 ee Mir . oe eee Ng oe we 
mene f the q ir r. Ref . d ( — c e Me, . : - A. W. Lilienthal, Francis Macmillen, Mr. and Mrs. George 
re i. a we . }. iven ; Lore arge -_ hat dl a rrr +e Granberry, Mr. and Mrs. @ A: Monzert, Isabel Carter, Mr. . é : 
sale of tickets of admission was exhausted several weeks and Mrs. Louis A. Mills, Ilse Kind, H. D: Palmer, Anita Nation-Wide Interest in Hans Hess Summer 





rio 0 he aate ot - i > . r . 
eT +e oe, wach Se se voll Pee Seeigy mege wey nee Palmer, Mercedita W agner, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kraft, Classes 
coming Bach Festival in Bethlehem, of which Dr. Wolle is 2 Fischer, Jane Cathcart, Richard Hageman, A. Hans Hess, the cellist, whose artist students have figured 


‘ the director, that several weeks ago no more were to be had. aetiies* i cpg Nok oe eet = a, The so prominently this season in debut recitals, is receiving in- 
Many patrons of previous festivals are among those unable Reinald Whoredicua fed 3 7 e bY at i a ese quiries from all over the United States and Canada. His 
to secure seats for the 1924 festival, which takes place May M M “dward Cushing, Mr. and Mrs, Felix — jatest inquiry has been received from Healy Fork, Alaska. 

30 and 31 eyo, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Ostreicher, Edwin Hughes, Dr. ‘fhe enrollment so far represents ten different States. 

: ee 2 ses hg a _ - he bd ging. Gals - Mr. Hess has been designated “a teacher of coer and 
tried: . a @ : " felen Beebe, Emile Las, Kaoul Vidas, lh. W. Riesberg, Julius force, striving only for the best,” and his many enthusiastic 
Frieda Hempel’s Concluding Tour mx Koehl, Bruno Huhn, Augusta Cottlow, Mr. and Mrs. Edward praises as oes 8 taken into conjunction wih his recog- 

Frieda Hempel, accompanied by ( oenraad V, Bos, pianist, Manning, Mr. and Mrs, E. B. Bloom and Mr. and Mrs. Alex.  jized ability to teach, has caused his fame to spread widely, 
and Louis P, Fritze, flutist, left New York last week for her — Bloch. and as a result has increased the number of students many 
times. Mr. Hess is a man who carries his ideas into prac- 


tice, and that he has pursued the right course is shown) in 
the ever increasing popularity of the violoncello as a recital 
medium. 

The names of many of Mr. Hess’ students are seen dnd 
spoken daily in circles where cello playing is the subject of 
interest. Many students, who have completed their studies 
with Mr. Hess, are now teaching in educational and musical 
institutions far and. wide; others are concertizing, and a 


number are membges'o af leading sym symphony orchestras. 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS Letter of Appreciation for Braslau 


After Sophie Braslau’s recent appearance at the closing 
IN concert of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, the following letter 
was received by Arthur Judson, under whose direction Miss 

Braslau will tour next season: 


a 
one ro u My dear Mr. Judson: 
9 I notice that Sophie Braslau has just come under your management. 


It may interest you to hear that she sang for us ‘last night at our 











closing concert of the season at the Academy of Music, and achieved 


. ° a wonderful success, She was reealled again and again with an 
era 1C Oa enthusiasm that I have rarely seen equalled. You are to be con- 
gratulated upon adding her name to your list. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Cuartes H. Parsons, 
Chairman solo committee, Apollo Club, Brooklyn, 


> nd od Arthur Wilson Studio Notes 
ty e In nm In Among the artist pupils of Arthur Wilson in New York 
and Boston who have been singing with increasing success, 
William Ryder of New York, has been reéngaged as solo 


baritone of Mark Andrew’s Choir in Montclair and has added 
PROFESSIONAL RATES for the second day each week to teaching at his Montclair studio. 
‘ Of the Boston studio, Lucile Brown, soprano, made recent 
SINGERS and TEACHERS appearances at Mechanic’s Hall, Worcester, Mass., in the 
Artists’ Series and at Fitchburg, where she teaches one day 
a week, assisting at an organ recital by Edwin Lemare. 
All Students Under Maestro Papalardo’s — 
Personal Direction. Rhys Morgan’s Debut, May 26 


Rhys Morgan, the Welsh singer, who makes his metro- 
politan debut at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, May 26, 


2" STUDIOS will give a group of old and modern Welsh songs which 


have never before been heard in concert in this country. 


315 WEST 98th STREET, NEW YORK Lloyd George, himself a Welshman and no mean judge of 


i . singing, has declared, so it is stated, that Mr. Morgan is 
Telephones: + Riverside 1669 - Marble 1573 the best singer Wales has produced in a decade. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
rotunda, from which he and the Empress and their suite 
eo pass directly to the auditorium. 
library proper occupies this large circular room, 
from which a private entrance leads today, as formerly, to 
the official box now known as the loge presidentiale. 

Among the various dependent apartments, as originally 
conceived, there is an antechamber which served formerly 
as a Salle des Gardes for the Emperor’s body guard which 
always accompanied him in public, and another used as a 
private apartment for his aide-de-camp. There was a grand 
— or reception room, and a petit salon for the Empress 

ugenie, 

Also on the ground floor was a coach house for three 
imperial opera carriages, with suitable stabling and lodgings 
for the attendants, along with a general guard room for 
the picquet d’escort of twenty cavalrymen and an officer. 
This and some other minor elements closes the catalog of 
the imperial appurtenances of this historic building and 
brings us to the more democratic and less ceremonious times 
of today. 

What remains are the really wonderful and splendid— 
though undeniably theatrically spectacular—architectural 
and decorative effects within and without as they apply to 
the uses of this first of great opera houses. 

The composition and construction, the richness and sheer 
beauty of magnificent proportions of the superb staircase of 
rising gredins are unique among their kind and form the 
clou of the whole interior structure, more so even than the 
deep, rich, well-like auditorium—the chief constructive de- 
fect, by the way. 

In size the auditorium ranks with La Scala at Milan and 
the San Carlos at Naples, usually considered as representing 
imposing bigness of the European species of opera-house. 
There are, however, but 2,156 seats all told, by reason of 
the super-abundance of boxes, of which there are four tiers, 
to the exclusion of a greater number of separate seats. 
This figure is far below that of many other great opera 
houses but the general bulk of the whole fabric give it its 
claim to greatness. Actually in seating capacity it was ex- 
ceeded by the French Opera House at New Orleans burned 
some years since and the existing Opera at Havana and 
perhaps others in America at the present time. 

The decoration of the plafond is by Lenepveu, painted 
on a series of copper plates in twenty-four segments, rep- 
resenting twenty-four hours of the day and night. These 
panels are hung ingeniously to the structural elements by 
steel hooks in such a way as to allow for the expansion and 
contraction of each at the same time thus in no way in- 
juring the acoustic properties of the auditorium which are 
considered as excellent by competent authorities. 

Garnier when complimented upon this very important 
point invariably replied: “I am glad to know that you 
appreciate this, but I count for nothing in it.” In reality he 
had spent much time and study on the subject and if he 
did not achieve his results by scientific calculation in its 
‘conventional sense he at least arrived by some intuitive 
method which many of his colleagues would have given 
much to possess. Rumor has it that he went back to the 
methods of the Roman builders who so greatly understood 
the application of acoustic principles in their open air the- 
aters and arenas. 

The Foyer de la Dance is a large salle, richly decorated, 
where the opera subscribers are admitted, and where the 
artists, when not on the stage, are permitted to loiter—virtu- 
ally a sort of glorified green-room. It is particularly given 
over to the ballet and its admirers (one remembers Baron 
Chevreuil and his Rosa, Mansfield’s chef d’oeuvre in A 
Parisian Romance) the latter class being naturally limited 
in numbers, forming an exclusive set, the only open sesame 
to which was probably a golden key. 

The Paris Opera is a State theater under the supervision 
of the Under Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, and 
thus so substantially endowed. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to state that there are never any profits, After the ad- 
ministrative obligations have been liquidated a deficit waits 
regularly the making up of accounts at the end of each 
fiscal year. 

First class art expression, in whatever specialty is chosen 
for close observation, must always be paid for at a relatively 
high cost, one way or another. 

It is something to know that this state subventioned 
opera gives a livelihood to singers, musicians, dancers, ma- 
chinists, stage-hands, scene painters and administrative em- 
ployees to the number of eight hundred. Royalties and rep- 
resentation rights are paid regularly to composers and au- 
thors of the works produced or to their heirs, in 1922 to 
the amount of 2,000,000 francs, resulting from 295 repre- 
sentations. A proportionate sum is also set aside from the 
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sale of each ticket for the benefit of the poor of Paris, a 
form of taxation which is above criticism. The dead-head, 
though he may get his entrance free, pays this tax also. 
Another good point! 

Besides all this, the Paris Opera plays an important part 
in making Paris what it is for all the world and his wite— 
the world’s artistic capital, the lode-stone whose drawing 
power is never likely to be less. So after all the taxpayer 
who contributes his mite towards greasing the business ma- 
chinery of the opera stands a chance of getting it back 
again above all if he happens to be a caterer to the for- 
eigner or the country cousins from the French provinces 
who form the bulk of the paying audiences and has his 
shop, his restaurant, his cabstand or his business great or 
small within shadow of its precincts. 





published as prom as a. The large number 
pon fg HE on of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


A letter recently reached this department claiming an error was made 
regarding Tito Schipa’s Chicago debut in 1919, The article stated 
that Schipa appeared in Rigoletto, but the writer of the letter claims 
that he secured the information from Schipa himself that the opera 
was Traviata. From Mr. Schipa’s own manager comes the confirmation 
that Mr. Schipa’s debut in Chicago was in Rigoletto in 1919, but that 
two years previous he made his debut in Vercelli in Traviata. He 
made his Milan debut in 1913, appearing in that city with Galli-Curci 
in Sonnambula, 

Music WEEK 


“Music Week in our little village has been so interesting and 
so much enjoyed by us all, that I am writing to ask if the 
week has been generally observed with enthusiasm throughout the 
country. We feel we Save not only enjoyed the music but have 
also learned much from the interesting programs in which the 
entire village took part. Is the week being celebrated more ex- 
tensively this year? I am interested to know.” 

From the reports that have been received, it would seem as if the 
entire country had taken interest in Music Week this year, celebrating 
it by fine programs of music, in which churches, schools and in- 
habitants A view and cities alike took part. In a typical New 
England village, each day was marked by a special program with 
soloists, in some cases the soloists being engaged from a neigh- 
boring city, while a local chorus had been organized and the village 
band took a prominent part. It is a pleasure to know what a hold music 
has upon our people at the present time, the entire United States 
being roused to the ye of it, both as a matter of education 
and enjoyment. Now that great musicians tell us that “we are the 
great musical center of the world, with the largest musical public,” 
it behooves us to keep the. standard of the music on a high plane. 
That in a small village such programs as yeu indicate should have been 
given, is most encouraging to those who are giving their best efforts 
to the betterment of music, 

Stupy AMerIcAN Music. 

“I enjoy the Musicat Courier very much. My musical edu- 
cation was neglected when I was growing up, but I love music 
and am grasping at all the information | can get. I have been a 
member of the Weusic Study Club only a short time, so all of the 
work is new to nte, which is the reason I come to you, asking 
assistance. I am asked to take the negative side of a debate on 
the following subject: ‘Resolved: That the study of American 
music is more interesting and helpful to us than the study of 
European music.’ ny information, or advice where such infor- 
mation as I need may be obtained, will greatly oblige me.” 

It may be that the Information Bureau is prejudiced, but there 
seems to but one side to that question, and that the affirmative. 
At the present time, the musical center of the world is in America, 
a fact acknowledged by foreigners, the greater portion of the leading 
musicians, teachers, etc., having flocked to this side of the ocean, 
As for American music, the interest in it is increasing each day and 
there is something to study, while the music of Europe has been 
thrashed out for so many years that there would seem to be little left 
to say about it that was new. It is a fad with many people in this 
country to despise everything American, and to argue that a European 
success is necessary for any musician in order that he or she may 
have a career in this country. Now there are many Americans 
appeasing in Europe whose reputations have been made at home, and 
a long list easily could be made of them. 

However, as there are usually two sides to a story, it can be said 
that it is necessary for a well educated musician to study European 
music, to have a knowledge of what has been done in the past by 
the great ones, just as in studying any subject one must commence at 
the —— and not in the middle to ufderstand it thoroughly. With 
a solid foundation in the history of music at your disposal, the subject 
of American music extends back one hundred and sixty-five years, 
for it was in 1759 that the first American composer, Francis Hop 
kinson, published the song My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free. 
This was the first original piece of music produced here, In addition, 
Mr. Hopkinson made improvements in different musical instruments 





Bertimen Pupil in Excellent Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen presented his gifted pupil, Mary Fran- 
ces Wood, in a program of classical and modern compositions 
at the La Forge-Berimen Studios in New York on April 
24. Miss Wood not only is a fine young artist, but she 
also possesses a charming personality, and her appearance 
on this occasion was one of the most interesting affairs at 
the studios during the musical season. The first part of the 
program was devoted entirely to the classics, including the 
Harmonious Blacksmith by Handel, the Pastorale by Scar- 
latti (in the Bertimen edition), and other numbers by 
Daquin, Beethoven and Brahms. The outstanding number 
in this group was the Coucou by Daquin, which’ Miss Wood 
played with scintillating technic. The sonata by Chopin, 
op. 35, followed the first group, and it gave the young artist 

w splendid opportunity to display her beautiful touch and 
imagination. The last group was made up entirely of mod- 
ern works. Two charming Viennese waltzes by Friedman 
were given with dash and clearness. Before the Dawn by 
O'Donnell made a deep impression upon the audience, and 
the lively Ragamuffin by Ireland was delightful. A lovely 
Tango by Levy and the brilliant sixth Hungarian rhapsody 
by Liszt brought the program to an end, and several encores 


were added. 


Fiqué’s Operetta Produced 


The National Opera Club Choral, Carl Fiqué conductor, 
produced his operetta, Castles in the Air,-at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Roof Garden, April 28, the composer conducting. 
A splendid audience heard and applauded this bright work, 
so full of spontaneous ebullitions of humor, coupled with 
natural, pretty and singable music. Katherine Noack Fiqué 
was Viola Finnigan, and in this leading part displayed 
charming attributes as singer, actress and dancer. Marion 
Fritz’ sweet voice and winning personality were outstanding 
in the part of Mary Jones, and she won the heartiest kind 
of applause. Elsye Graff was a very capable but too youth- 
ful mother; Pauline Pinsel was her artist son; Sammy was 
played by Henry Weimann with unctuous humor and sing- 
ing with excellent tenor voice; Joseph Wolff was a lively 
Jack Forster, and other parts were capably taken by Claude 
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W. Angel, Elizabeth Schoening, Eugene Lahm, Margaret 
Huston, Anne Zamek, and Irma Herman. There were also 
salesladies and clerks—Mary Johnson Smith, Mildred Han- 
cock, Beatrice Fritz, Bernard Rosenzweig; models-—Olga 
Arras, Rose Browne, Olga Engel, Ellin Fenstermacher, 
Charlotte Hubschmitt, Gertrude Neal, Louise Storer, Marie 
Tassi. : 

The singing of the chorus, the handsome costuming of 
the models who appeared in fashion revue, and the zip put 
into the whole performance, made is very enjoyable. A 
leading feature was, of course, President Von Klenner’s 
talk, in which she said that this comic opera performance 
was only a “playtime for the chorus.” She told of her 
tour up-state, in which she talked before musical and liter- 
ary clubs, also of honors heaped on her in Bridgeport, 
Conn. Of course her various illustrations and stories were 
most apropos, and she was listened to attentively. Dancing 
followed and a good time was enjoyed by all. 





Joint Course for Music Supervisors 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, of the Institute of Musical Art, 
announces that the course for supervisors of music in 
schools will be affiliated in the future with a similar course 
in the Teachers’ College of Columbia University. The 
pedagogical and academic instruction will be given at the 
college, while all practical and theoretical work in music 
will be imparted at the institute. 

George H. Gartlan, director of music in the public schools 
of New York and a member of the institute faculty, will 
direct the study in the Damrosch school. Prof. Peter M 
Dykema, of the music faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, will superintend the instruction in the new Columbia 
Department of Music Education, Mr. Dykema will be 
known as Visiting Professor of Music Education. 

The course to be offered is for three years and works 
toward either a diploma in the supervisors’ course at the 
institute a degree from the Teachers College. 





Chamlee and Miller Score on Tour 
Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Ruth Miller, soprano, recently returned from a 
most successful concert tour in California. Their engage 
ments included March 15, Riverside; 17, Los Angeles; 18, 
Santa Monica; 20, San Francisco; 21, Bakersfield; 23 and 
27 and April 1, San Francisco. 


Katharine Metcalf Booking for Next Season 

Katharine Metcalf, who recently appeared successfully at 
the first concert of the North Adams Symphony Orchestra, 
has a few more engagements to fill before completing the 
season. Her New York and Boston recitals brought many 
inquiries for concert appearances for next season. 


Marie Miller Plays at Hunter College 
On April 21, Marie Miller gave a program of harp music 
at Hunter College, New York. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Hunter College Music Club. 
Cecil Arden to Sing for G. A. R. 


Cecil Arden will sing at the annual reunion of 
G. A. R. on Decoration Day at Carnegie Hall. 


the 
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“Allow me to express my sincere appre- 


ciation of your splendid instruments. 


They are UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 


quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
Composer and Pianist 
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MOZART SOCIETY’S FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL BREAKFAST A SUCCESS 


This Year's Event a Blaze of Color—Father Dooley Calls It 
“Floral Symphony”—President McConnell Receives on 
Elevated Throne Chair—Enjoyable Stories in Brief 
530 Members’ Dues Already Paid for 1924— 
Bestowing of Gifts a Feature 

Che fifteenth annual breakfast and Springtime Festival 
in Pastels of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, founder and president, was held in the Grand 
Ballroom, Hotel Astor, New York, May 3, Mrs. Samuel 
Gardner Estabrook, chairman. Just how 1400 ladies and 
nine men look when gathered in festive raiment, with all 
manner of personal and table adornments, it is impossible 
to describe, but the accompanying picture gives some idea 
of this 

Seated on a throne-like chair, presented to her by the 
Mozart Society some years ago, President McConnell re- 
ceived her guests, with Mesdames Edwards, Copeland, and 
prominent members of her board and breakfast committee. 
Observing this function one noted all the colors of the rain- 
bow and many gorgeous gowns 

President McConnell was escorted to the principal table 

ushers with wands and streamers. Rev. Dr. Keigwin 
invoked divine blessing, followed by the singing of the 
Mozart grace by all present, the orchestra leading. Every 
table had a big basket of flowers, with ten guests seated at 
and for the first time expert waitresses served 
the meal, The serving of the breakfast, finished at 2:30 
p. m., was followed by words of hearty welcome from 
President McConnell, who also spoke of the honors con- 
ferred on Cardinal Hayes, and mentioned other up-to-date 
matters. Father John H. Dooley said this was his third 
annual breakfast with the Mozarteans, felicitated the presi- 
dent on her recovery, and called the function a floral sym- 
phony. Father James F. Irwin said the hardest thing in 
the world for an Irishman was to say a few words; to say 
He told of the Irish woman, who at the 
outbreak of war said to the village priest: “We're 
havin’ glorious and grand weather for the war.” He 
quoted the Musicat Courier representative as asking him: 

Isn't this a beautiful company?” with his reply, “I love 
all that God made.” He knew of a man who said: “If you 
want to get rid of your wife have her join the Mozart 
Society” (many Mozart functions consume all day). He 
said this was an oratorical, clerical and also musical festival. 
He told of the French-Canadian priest with whom fault 
was found because he did not speak French; the priest 
replied, “Last Sunday there was $2.83 in the collection, so 
| knew there were two Irishmen and eighty-three French- 
men present; I'll spake Oirish next time.” 

Father John A, McGoldrick told of the happy bridegroom 
who said he had not spoken a word to his bride since the 
marriage ceremony; she has not quit talking yet! 

First vice-president Mrs, Clarence Burns, in the name of 
the board of managers, presented a diamond bracelet to 
President McConnell, whereupon the orchestra broke into 
Sweet Adeline (the president's name), and all rose and 
sang this melody, The president accepted this valuable 
gift with words of gratitude, valuing the sentiment behind 
the gift vastly more than the gift itself. President McCon- 
nell announced that 530 members had paid next year’s dues; 
that. the Choral would number 150 singers, and said the 
society had never missed a function in the fifteen years of 
its existence, 

lhere followed the regular bestowing of gifts, in this 
order: Mrs. Samuel Gardner Estabrook, chairman of the 
breakfast; Mrs, William Maynard Haradon, Mrs. Henry 


each table . 


matiy was casy 


the 
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C. Hawkins, Mrs. Edward I. Edwards (New Jersey), Mrs. 
Royal S. Copeland, Mrs. Owen J. McWilliams, Mrs. 
Maurice Deiches, Mrs. Frederick C. Stevens (treasurer), 
Mrs. George W. Renn, Misses Christine Nickerson, Martha 
Riefe, Mrs. Mahlon H. Beaks, Elizabeth J. Edwards, Angelo 
Cochrane, Margaret Klein, Grace Hession, Mrs. Malcolm B. 
Clark, Mrs, Lemuel D. Boone, Marion O'Neill, Mrs. Jack 
Schumacher, Florence Pendergast and Mrs. Richard A, 
Corroon, Later on President McConnell, as is her annual 
custom, threw handsome Kurzman hats to the group, those 
who caught them being Mrs. F. H, Peper, Ruth Ganss 
(Junior Matrons), Mrs. Margaret A. O'Neill (Golf Circle), 
and Mrs, Lillian D, Schwoerer, hostess. 

All present rose and pledged the health of the President 
of the United States, and the twenty-two guests of honor 
were called on to rise and bow. (They appear behind the 
raised table in the picture). Dancing followed, and all 
present voted the affair quite the most brilliant in the history 
of the organization. 


W. O. Forsyth’s Works Heard 

An evening with W. O. Forsyth, when his piano and song 
compositions were given on Tuesday evening, May 6, at the 
Canadian Academy of Music, Toronto, Can., drew an audi- 
ence that completely filled the hall. The artists were Jessie 
McAlpine and Myrtle Webber, pianists ; Leslie Holmes, bari- 
tone, and Leonard Wookey, tenor. The program follows: 
Song of the Silver Night (Romance), op. 36, No. 1, Through 
the Fields (Sketch), op. 36, No, 2, Prelude, op. 49, No. 1, 
The Winding Road (Etude), op. 51, Myrtle Webber; Love 
Eternal, op. 52, No. 1 (Lyrics by James S. Bach), The Land 
of Make Believe, op. 55 (Myrtle Corcoran-Watts), Once in 
a Purple Twilight, op. 39, No. 1 (James A. Tucker), Love 
Took Me Softly by the Hand, op. 30, No. 1, Leonard 
Wookey; Prelude and Fugue, op. 25, Among the Fir Trees 
(Reverie), op. 38, No. 3, Valse Noble (Marjorie), op. 26, 
Poeme d'Amour, op. 31, No. 2, Moto Appassionato, op. 32, 
No. 1, Jessie McAlpine; Song of the South Wind, op. 21, 
The Lonely Pine, op. 33, No, 2, Picturesque Valse in G, op. 
29, No. 2, A Song of Summer, op. 38, No, 1, On the High- 
way, op. 40, Myrtle Webber; I Love You, op. 53 (Lyrics by 
Albert Durant Watson), Summer Showers Are Falling, op. 
39, No. 2 (James A. Tucker), The Little Blue Ghost, 
op. 60 (Dr. J. D. Logan), The Diver, op. 22, No. 2 (Charles 
D. Bingham), Leslie Holmes; Down by the Bending Wil- 
lows, op. 47, No. 2, The Light of the Summer Stars (Valse), 
op. 58, No, 2, Melody, op. 56, No, 1, Through Enchanting 
Meadows, op. 54, In a Moonlit Garden, op. 59, No. 1, Valse 
Romantique, op. 62, Jessie McAlpine. 

The Toronto Globe in summing up the review of the con- 
cert said: “Three more groups of the music of Mr, Forsyth 
followed, all of them bearing the stamp of distinction, 
musicianship and characteristic appeal. No doubt the recital 
will have the effect of bringing these examples of native 
musical imagination into the public prominence they deserve. 
As there were twenty-eight pieces on the program, space is 
too limited to comment on the whole list. But one must 


find room to compliment Leslie Holmes for the warmth of 
his expressive singing of the solos allotted to him.” 


Peralta Scores at Spartanburg Festival 
Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan, scored a 
splendid success at the Sparkanburg, S. C., Festival on 
Thursday evening, May 8, in Trovatore. 


Bon Voyage! 
L, E. Behymer, Mrs. Behymer, and their eldest daughter. 
are sailing for Europe, July 3, to be gone three months, 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From May 15 to May 29 





Alcock, Merle: 
Evanston, Ind., May 25. 
Arden, Cecil: 
Keene, N. H., May 22, 23, 
Bachaus: 
Milan, May 15. 
Krakovia, May 18. 
May 20. 
May 22. 
ay 25, 28. 
Burt, Raymond: 
Paterson, N. J., May 22. 
Carson, Leon: 
Hoboken, N, «+ May 29. 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Cranford, N. J., May 22. 
Cuthbert, Frank: 
Ocean City, N. J., May 15. 
Dadmun, Royal: 
Ann Arbor, Mich, May 22. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Cranford, N. J., May 21. 
Freemantel, Frederic: 
Ridgewood, N. J., May 22. 
Garrison, Mabel: 
Akron, O., May 23, 24. 
Gerardy, Jean: 
Jersey City, N. J., May 15. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
London, Eng., May 27. 
Giannini, Dusolina: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 24. 
Gordon, Jeanne: 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15. 
Hempel, Frieda: 
Mansfield, O., May 16. 
Newark, O., May 18. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., May 20. 
Hammond, Ind., May 22. 
South Bend, Ind., Ma 
Evanston, Ill., May 27. 
Johnson, Edward: 
Akron, O., May 23, 24. 
Land, Harold: 
Norwalk, Conn., May 16, 
Lawson, Franceska Kaspar: 
Ashland, Va., May 15. 
Lent, Sylvia: 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 16. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23. 
Macheth, Florence: 
Waukesha, Wis., May 16. 
Marshall, Olive: 
Reading, Pa., May 27, 


Meisle, Kathryn: 
Cedar Rapids, Ta,, May 19. 
Minneapolis Orchestra-Le- 
nora Sparkes: 
Mitchell, S. D., Moy 15. 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Ma 
Vermillion, S. D., M 
Sioux City, Ia. ay 19, 
Cedar Rapids, fa., ay 20, 21. 
Morgana, Nina: 
Springfield, Mass., May 20, 
Norfleet Trio: 
Morristown, Pa., _May 15. 
Nyiregybens, Erwin: 
renton, N. J., May 20. 
O’Hara, Fiske: 
Salem, Mass., May 15. 
Boston, Mass., May 16. 
Providence, R. 1., May 18. 
Patton, Fred: 
ep L. é: Moy, 38. 12 
ridgeport, Conn,, May 
Aso, N (., May 20. 
East Orange, N. J., May 22. 
New Britain, Conn., May 25. 
Reading, Pa., May 27. 
Granville, O., May 29. 
Ponselle, Rosa: 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 15. 
Schipa, Tito: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23. 
Evanston, ill. Mey 28. 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine: 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 15. 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 15, 
Schwarz, Joseph: 
Berlin, Germany, May 15. 
Smith, Ethelynde: 
Mt, Pleasant, Ia., May 16. 
Snow String Quartet: 
London, Eng., May 19, 26, 
Swinford, Jerome: 
Providence, R. I., May 20. 
Tew, Whitney: 
London, Eng., May 19, 26. 
Tollefsen Trio: 
Kingston, N. Y., 
Astoria, L. L., 
Newburgh, 
Thomas, John Charles: 
Jersey City, N. J., May 15. 
Whiteman’s Band: 
Rochester, N. Y., May 15. 


Fiske O’Hara’s Many Dates 
Fiske O’Hara’s tour is a great success in every way and 
splendid reports have been given in regard to his many ap- 


pearances, 


He was heard in Worcester, Mass., on May 11; 
Lawrence on May 14, and Salem on May 15. He will appear 
in Boston on May 16 and Providence, R. I., on May 18. 


He 


will sail on the S. S. France for Paris and Italy on May 21. 


Estelle Liebling Pupils in Comic Opera 


Bartlett Simmons, tenor, has been promoted by the Shu- 
berts to the position of leading tenor with the Artists and 


Models Company. 


In the same cast, the prima donna part 


is in the hands of Ruth Welsh, another pupil of Miss 


Liebling. 


yor > 


NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY ANNUAL BREAKFAST AND SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL IN PASTELS, HOTEL ASTOR, MAY 3, 1924. 
Honor guests: Senator and Mrs, Edward I, Edwards, Senator and Mrs. Royal 8, Copeland, Mrs, Clarence Burns, Lulu Breid, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Deiches, Rev. John H. Dooley, 
Samuel Gardner Batabrook, Elizabeth J, Edwards, Dr. and Mrs. A, Edwin Keigwin, Rev. James F. Irwin, Noble McConnell, Rev. John A. McGoldrick, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, 


Mrs, Frank H, Scardefield, Mme, Amy Ray-Sewards, Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Howard L. White and Amy Wren. 





(Drucker & Baltes Co. photo) 
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CHAMLEE RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREB. 
Mario Chamlee, the American tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, recently received the honorary degree of 
Master of Music from the University of Southern California. 
The presentation was made on April 3 ‘by President Von 
Kleinsmid of the University in the presence of the whole 
academic body and the faculty in the University Theater in 
Los Angeles. The only other musicians who have received 
this honor from the University are Paderewski and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. In presenting him with the degree, Pres- 
ident Von Kleinsmid referred to the fact that Mr. Chamlee 

is a graduate of the University. 
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SAMUEL CALVIN SPOTTS, 
baritone, who scored a decided success when he appeared 
recently at the annual Elks’ Frolic, Philadelphia Lodge No. 
2, B. P, O., at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia. 


He was enthusiastically received in several solos, with the 


Mr, Spotts is 
He is an 


Elks’ Trio and in other ensemble numbers. 
well known in musical comedy and vaudeville. 
artist pupil of Franklin Riker. 


MEMORIAL TO THEODORE THOMAS. 
Recently in Chicago a statue was unveiled in memory of 
the famous musician. The wording of (2) is credited to 

Paderewski,. (Photos by Rene Lund) 


THE WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA, 
of which J. W. F. Leman is conductor and Mabel Swint Ewer founder and president. 
This organization has given many decidedly successful concerts in Philadelphia and sur- 


rounding cities. 


This season five concerts were given by radio from Station WFI at 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s, and numerous letters of praise tell of the enjoyment given to 


thousands of radio fans. 


The orchestra also has played four times in the ball room of the 


Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia; at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; at the West 


Philadelphia High School; Chester, 
Pa.; Union League Club, Phila- 
delphia; Philadelphia Forum; con- 
cert at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia; Vineland, N. J.; 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Pottstown, 
Pa. and Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Following a recent appearance in 
Philadelphia, the critic of the In- 
quirer referred to the orchestra as 
“the finest women’s orchestra in 
the United States.” The insert is 
a picture of Mrs. Ewer, who, in 
addition to her activities with the 
orchestra is manager of The Royal 
Trumpeters and assistant director 
of Radio Studio WFI. (Orchestra 
photo by J. B. Green) 
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ALMA SIMPSON, 


imerican soprano, snapped in London prior to her success 


ful appearances there at Aeolian and Royal Albert halls. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH IN HOLLYWOOD. 
The soprano is here shown photographed with Charlea Wake 
field Cadman and his mother, Mrs, Carrie Cadman, at the 
home of the composer in Hollywood, Cal. The 
taken in front of one of the big sycamore trees, for 
the house is named Sycamore Nook. 


picture was 
which 


A BILLION MARKS FOR A CAB DRIVER IN BERLIN 

Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, in the act of paying 

an old cab driver a billion marks for a short drive on Unter 

den Linden, Berlin, last winter, before Berlin prices shot 
up to a New York level, 




















ADDA C. EDDY, 

Normal Teacher of the Dunning System of Improved Music 

Study for Beginners, photographed on the beach at Miami, 

Fla, Miss Rddy teaches the Dunning System in Bellefon 
taine and Columbus, Ohio. 





VESSELLA'S 
with Vessella in the center, and Thelma Thelmare, soprano, 
to the right, snapped at Atlantic City. Miss Thelmare was 
soloist for several appearances and met with her usual 
success, Other recent engagements of Miss Thelmare’s have 
been at the Parish Reunion of Holy Trinity Church, in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, April 28 ; Community 
Hall, April 29, and also soloist at a concert given by the 
K. of P. at Hligabeth, N. J. 


DOROTHY GREATHOUSE 


is to be one of the soloists at the Akron (Ohio) Festival, 
June 13 and 15. (Morrison photo) 
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DUTTA H VAIO 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI, 
vocal teacher of New York and Philadelphia, Mr. Boghetti 
is the teacher of Marian Anderson, a young colored contralto, 
who made a very successful New York debut at the Town 
Hall on April 25. W. J. Henderson, in the New York Sun, 
stated that “Miss Anderson possesses one of the best con- 
tralto voices heard in this town in many moons. It is pure 
contralto, of even quality, imposing in its freely produced 
and resonant lower register, which is without the forced, 
opacity so often heard in contraltos, and velvety, in the 
medium.” (Kubey-Rembrandt Studios) 


Mm. Mis 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES ABOARD THE AQUITANIA 

From left to right: Ethel Leginska, Schneevoigt and Helen 

Teschner-T'as, snapped on board the 8. 8S. Aquitania, where, 

according to a letter received from Miss Leginska, the three 
“became great friends.” 


JANE LA MONT FBSIST, 
the possessor of a contralto voice of unusually wide range, 
who is completing a successful season of concert appears 
ances, most of them in Pennsylvania, where she is especially 
popular. The singer is an artist pupil of Morris G. Williams, 
of Brie, Pa., under whose direction she has made notable 
progress, She will make her debut in recital in New York 
neat season, 


MARCIA RICHARDS, 


contralto, who sang a “rehearsal” program of songs at the 
Stephens Studios in New York on Monday evening, April 28, 
Mrs. Richards’ vocal study has been with Percy Rector 
Stephens for the past two seasons. (Photo by Shemild) 


ANNA HAMLIN, 


soprano, who will sail for Europe on May 24 with her 

mother for a year’s sojourn abroad. Miss Hamlin was heard 

in recital on May 4 at Greenwich, Conn., and was so well 

received that it was necessary io give several encores. 

Hacellent accompaniments were furnished by Frank Brown. 
(© Underwood & Underwood) 


ANNA FITZIU, 
who recently concluded a successful season totalling seventy- 
five performances with the two San Carlo Opera companies 


and fourteen concert appearances. Miss Fitziu’s voice and 

art won for her many new admirers throughout the country, 

and, as always, the critics of the various cities where the 

companies appeared, were most flattering in their comments. 
(Photo © by Elzin) 





TULL ANNA 
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JEANNE 
GORDON, 
the Metropolitan 
contralto, who is 
now on an exten- 
sive tour through 
the West. Miss 
Gordon is not, as 
it seems at first 
glance, playing 
with her long 
string of pearls, 
but about to press 
the button of her 
Kodak and snap 
the person who 
snapped her. In 
this picture 
(though not in 
real life), she 
bears a striking 
resemblance.to the 
famous English 
contralto, Dame 
Clara Butt. 
(Bain News Ser- 
vice photo) 











JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, 
the gifted coloratura soprano, is fulfilling a long concert tour in the United 
States and including concerts in Canada and Meavico. By the time the tour 
is completed she will have made almost a hundred appearances. One of the moat 
popular ballad numbers which she is singing on this tour is Victor Herbert's 
1 Kiss in the Dark. She has found the number most pleasing for an encore, 
and on account of its popularity is including it in a group of English songs, 
with splendid success. 


SINFONIAN BANQUET, CHICAGO, APRIL 30. 
Fifteen candidates were thua added to the 


Rho Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia celebrated its second initiatory banquet of the season by giving one preceding the solemn ceremonies, 
made by Clarence Eddy, Honorary Sinfonian, and 


membership roll, which now numbers ninety-five. Sidney Silber, president, acted as toastmaster, and inspiring addresses were 
Charles EB. Lutton, national secretary-treasurer. Reading from left to right, in the rear row, are: Manfred Gotthelf, treasurer of Rho Chapter; Clarence Eddy, Sidney Silber, Charles B 
Lutton; Arthur Wildam, secretary of Rho Chapter; Alexander Raab; and Hubert Conover, first vice-president. (Photo by Kaufman & Fabry Co.) 


OLD 
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CHICAGO CELEBRATES MUSIC WEEK 
WITH A VARIETY OF CONCERTS 


Concert in Memory of Gustay Holmquist—Artists’ Association Contest—Columbia School Symphony Orchestra Plays— 
Chicago Musical College Contest—Other Concerts—News Items of Interest 


Chicago, May 10.—In co-operation with National Music 
Week, organized and sponsored by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, the music division of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs asked the club women 
of America to organize such Music Weeks in every town 
and city of the country, The first district of the Illinois 
Federation of Women's Clubs—Mrs. Thomas Philip Casey 
president and Mrs. Ora Lightner Frost chairman of music 

sponsored the plan for Chicago, and with the help of all 
Chicago club women in the ten districts of Illinois have 
made the affair a great triumph for music work in the 
women's clubs, The program sponsored by the Federated 
Club Women of Chicago for Music Week, May 4 to 10, 
was as follows: 

Sunday, May 4, Opera in English—Carmen was presented 
at the Chicago Theater at cleven o'clock. Benefit concert 
at the Auditorium Theater for the firemen and the police 
of Chicago and the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc. The 
Chicago Culture Club Chorus presented a program at the 
Oid People’s Home at Maywood (Bertha Scharf, chair- 
man, and Cleveland Bohnet, director). Gladys Hight pre- 
sented a ballet and concert at the Studebaker Theater at 
three o'clock, and at the Blackstone Theater, May 11, at 
three o'clock. 

Monday, May 5, Mrs. Fram, of the Sherwood School 
of Music, pre sented a program at two-thirty, consisting of 
piano, violin and vocal numbers at the Chicago House for 
Incurables. This program was arranged by Mrs, Henry 
A. Thompson, chairman of the Southern Women's Club, 

Tuesday, May 6, Mrs, Swisher and four assisting artists 
entertained the old folks at the Church Home for Aged 
People, in a program arranged by Mrs, Thompson. There 
was a concert ‘at the Marine Hospital by the Buena Woman's 
Chorus (Mrs. M. Torcom with Mrs. William Pritchard 
arranged the program). 

Wednesday, May 7, Alma Hayes Read, impersonator of 
Negro songs, entertained the old men at James King Home 
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120 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 








Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO 
SUMMER SESSION 


Normal 
—— FIVE WEEKS, JUNE 25 to JULY 29 
Bix Wome (Public School Pipated. Ten Weeks (Special Courses) 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 56 MAY 21 to JULY 29 


All Summer Courses given fall academic credit on requirements 
or 


TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE — DIPLOMA — DEGREES 


Brilliant Artist Faculty of Over Ninety Teachers 
io ali branches of Music, Expression, Acting, Languages, Dancing 


FREE AND PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Applications sent on request) 


Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression 
(Covering the needs of the modern teacher) 


Normal Metheds for Children with Demonstration Classes 
Un Piano, Violin and Expression) 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
(Attractive accommodations, rates very reasonable) 
For Summer Bulletin and full information, address 


M. ©. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
639 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
Applications for Master School for 1924-1925 received now 


BERYL BROWN 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
Auditorium Theater 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


VOCAL. TEACHER 
MBS. HERMAN DEVRIES, Associate Vocal Instractor 
Stedies: 528 Fine Arts Building Residence Address: Congress Hotel, Chicege, Ill. 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


Pianist 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Chicago, Ill, 














CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Aronson“ 


: MUHLMANN SCHOOL 


of Singing and Opera 


MAURICE 
and 
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GORDON STRING QUARTET 


Third season 1923-24 now booking 


Address Orchestra Hall or Secretary 
1142 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 





for Old Men (program arranged by Mrs. Thompson, 
Southern Woman's Club). 

Friday, May 9, Mary McCann and a group of assisting 
artists of the Braille Music Club entertained at different 
institutions during the week. 

Saturday, May 10, Kathleen Morris, pianist, and Harold 
Gauldin, baritone, presented a program at Oak Haven (ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Charles S. Clark, president of the Club 
Presidents’ Conference). 

Sunday, May 11, Mrs. William Bosworth, concert singer, 
presented songs for the old folks at Oak Haven. Mrs. 
George W. Oliver, chairman of music of the Bryn Mawr 
Club, had arranged special music programs for many of 
the institutions, 

INGA ORNER AND SCANDINAVIAN STRING QUARTET. 

Inga Orner, Norwegian soprano, achieved a great suc- 
cess with her singing on May 4, in a concert given by the 
Norwegian Glee Club of Chicago. Her program consisted 
entirely of Norwegian compositions, including songs by 
Sinding, Backer, Grondahl, Heise, Lie, Varmuth, and a 
group by Grieg, The audience was most enthusiastic in 
appreciation of the qualities of her singing combined with 
her charming personality, so much so that she had to give a 
number of encores. A most attractive feature of the Jubilee 
Concert was the playing of the Chicago Scandinavian String 
Quartet. Although a young organization, this quartet has 
obtained remarkable results in a comparatively short space 
of time, and the playing of the Grieg quartet and also of 
some Scandinavian folk songs and dances (which latter is 
a specialty of the quartet) created a fine impression and 
was received with delight by the large audience, which was 
not satisfied until the artists had responded with some en- 
cores, The tone quality throughout their performance was 
pure and clear, and the intonation perfect, and their work 
displayed refinement and musicianship, 

Mary FasiaAn AND ABRAHAM SopPKIN IN RECITAL. 


Mary Fabian, talented soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and Abraham Sopkin, the popular young violinist, 
who will tour next season with Chaliapin, under the Hurok 
management, appeared in a joint recital at Orchestra Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, May 4. The concert was for the benefit 
of the Zion Senate. 

Artists’ Association ConrTest. 

The junior contest of the Chicago Artists’ Association 
took place in Fine Arts Recital Hall, April 29. Ruth Mc- 
Cann was the successful contestant in piano; Margaret Cade 
and Lillian Knowles tied for first place in the voice section; 
Edith Greenfield won in the violin. Each department was 
given fifty dollars, by the Association and each winner was 
graduated from the junior department into the Artists’ Asso- 
ciation. Mme, Sturkow-Ryder gave a prize of initiation 
and dues paid for one year to those second in the competi- 
tion. 

Artnur Burton Pupits. 

Raymund Koch, baritone, now studying with Arthur Bur- 

ton, the prominent Chicago vocal coach and instructor, has 
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1234 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 
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EDGAR NELSON 


Piano and Organ Instruction 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 839 North Dearborn &St., Chicago 


THEODORE HARRISON, Baritone 


Dir. Music Dept., Sezep Aste, Conserveters, wil sede eens eoreal ee 
in Interpretation and and Professionals, 
1160 N. Dearborn St., vedo 


MABEL SHARP | HERDIEN 


Vocal Instructor 
5838 KENMORE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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filled several concert dates during the past week. On April 
30, he presented a program for the Woman's Club and 
Matinee Music Club at Paducah (Ky.). May 1, he gave a 
joint Be a in Evansville (Ind.), and on Friday evening, 
May 2, Mr. Koch presented the evening’s program at the 
sixth annual meeting of the Illinois Federation of Music 
Clubs at Jacksonville (11l.). Another Arthur Burton pupil 
appearing at the convention in Jacksonville was Arthur 
Kraft, the prominent tenor. Mr. Kraft appeared on the 
Wednesday evening program, April 30. 
Leon SAMETINI'’S ACTIVITIES. 

While in New York recently Leon Sametini, the eminent 
violinist and teacher, was invited by Dr. Frank Damrosch 
to act as one of the judges for the contest for the artist 
diploma at the Institute of Musical Arts on May 24. Mr. 
Sametini has accepted. Last week Carl Fischer & Company, 
music publishers, added Mr. Sametini to its staff of editors. 
Not only is Mr. Sametini one of the busiest teachers at 
the Chicago Musical College, but also his services are de- 
manded in many other places outside the Windy City. 

Gustar Hotmguist MEeMoriAL. 

Verdi’s Requiem Mass was sung by the Swedish Choral 
Club and the Sunday Evening Choir at Orchestra Hall on 
May 7, as a memorial to Gustaf Holmquist, who passed away 
on May 12, 1923. The late Mr. Holmquist was an artist 
who had endeared himself, not only in Chicago, but also 
wherever he had appeared, as a fine gentleman, singer and 
comrade, Among his many endeavors he was the bass 
soloist with the Sunday Evening Choir and sang many 
times with the Swedish Choral Club, of both of which 
organizations Edgar Nelson is the efficient conductor. The 
gifted conductor and his cohorts could not have paid a 
higher tribute to the memory of the basso than by singing 
the Requiem in the manner it was done on this occasion, 
It was an inspired performance of an inspired conductor, 
soloists, chorus and orchestra—a performance that will re- 
main as a model as to how Verdi's Requiem should be 
rendered. 

Else Harthan Arendt is one of America’s foremost ofa- 
torio singers, Imbued with a glorious voice, she knows 
how to sing oratorio as well as songs and operatic arias, 
and her fine delivery of her solos as well as her efficacious 
work in ensemble numbers made her appearance a source 
of pleasure for her innumerable friends and admiters. Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, beautiful to look upon, 
charmed the ear also by the beauty of her son She, too, 
was justly feted by the audience. In glorious ettle, Arthur 
Middleton, bass- baritone, one of America’s most ‘admired 
singers, again made a "deep impression on his auditors. 
Arthur Boardman, tenor, is a comer. Here is a young man 
who knows how oratorio should be sung and he displayed 
his knowledge to fine advantage, besides revealing a voice 
of good volume and beautiful quality. He shared equally 
well in the favor of the listeners. Edgar Nelson, an all- 
around musician, a man of whom Chicago is justly proud, 
in all probability had rehearsed faithfully his cohorts of sing- 
ers so that his every demand was answered punctually. 
Nelson knows the possibilities of the voice, he knows how 
to build climaxes as well as to sustain lofty pianissimos, 
and he used his two big choral societies as an instrument 
that has been perfected in the hands of a master musician 
and artist. Sixty men of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
gave splendid support to the soloists and chorus. Whenever 
Verdi's Requiem will be given in this city, the per formance 
of the Swedish Choral Club and the Sunday Evening Club 
Choir under Edgar Nelson should be referred to. 

Haroip Triccs Prays. 

Harold Triggs, professional student of the Bush Conser- 
yatory, from which institution he is one of the most promis- 
ing young artists, was presented by the Musical Guild in a 
piano recital, on May 7, at Kimball Hall. Mr. Triggs, who 
was heard last week at a competition of the en Con- 
servatory, winning at the time the first prize, is a young 
man who enters the professional field well prepared. At 
the recital under review he exhibited his fine technic besides 
a gift for interpretation. His program was a little heavy, 
but was rendered in a manner entirely in the favor of the 
young man, whose future appearances will be watched with 
interest, not only by the general public but also by musi- 
cians. 

Sturkow-Ryper AN AMERICAN Composer Booster. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder broadcasted a group of American 
compositions, May 8, for America’s Music Week Asso- 
ciation, Not only does Mme. Sturkow-Ryder use Amer- 
ican compositions on her own programs, but she also teaches 
them to her pupils. On May 10 the annual recital of Amer- 
ican composers’ works was given at the Sturkow-Ryder 
Studio, Composers represented were Arthur Foote, Mac- 
Dowell, Nevin, Mrs. Beach, Freer, Carpenter, Cecil Bur- 
leigh and Sturkow-Ryder. 

Co_umBIA ScHooL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The Columbia School Symphony Orchestra, under Lud- 

wig Becker, assisted by soloists and the Columbia School 
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Chorus, of which Louise St. John Westervelt is the con- 
ductor, was heard in coricert at Orchestra Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, May 8. The vast hall was filled and the talent 
heard proved exceptionally good. The program was opened 
with the Coronation March by Svendsen, in which the 
Columbia School Orchestra, under the direction of its 
energetic conductor made a fine impression. Then came 
Opal Felkner, who played the Tschaikowsky concerto in 
B minor. A pupil of Gertrude H. Murdough, she displayed 
her musical gift to best advantage and met with the coim- 
plete approval of her listeners. Evelyn Wineke, the next 
soloist, sang with authority and understanding the very 
difficult aria from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore, L’Amero saro 
Costante. Her Italian enunciation is good, her delivery 
correct and her teachers—Edna Swanson Ver Haar and 
George Nelson Holt—must be congratulated for sending 
forth such a talented songstress from their studios. 

Evelyn Martin Goetz, another pianist of whom the 
Columbia School may be justly proud, is a product from 
the studio of Walter Spry, who is making a big name for 
himself. Many of his students have been heard publicly 
in the last few seasons and several have already attained 
not only local recognition but more than one has achieved 
national renown. Mrs. Goetz is a full fledged professional 
and is now in her post-graduate year at the Columbia 
School. Her playing of the Liszt Hungarian fantasia 
was distinguished by beautiful tone quality, clear interpre- 
tation, fleet and firm fingers and a technical equipment 
that knows no difficulties. She made a big hit. The 
orchestra then played the Svendsen symphony in D minor, 
a rather tiresome composition, which was well read by 
Becker and rendered in a most effective manner by the or- 
chestra. Aldo Del Missier, a young violinist, student of 
Ludwig Becker, is also a full fledged professional, having 
made his debut here in recital last tall. He played the very 
difficult Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, a number that 
taxes the ability of any violinist and which at times was a 
little too intricate for this young violinist, who, however, 
has a big future in store for him. He drew from his in- 
strument a big tone; he played with fire and enthusiasm, 
and his only drawback is an uncertainty of intonation 
now and then, which may have been due to nervousness. 
His popularity was attested by the thunderous plaudits of 
the audience, which recalled him to the stage many times. 

Vivian Rankin, dramatic soprano, has been well schocled, 
as indicated by the manner in which she sang the difficult 
aria from Verdi’s Forza del Destino, Pace, pace, Mio Lio. 
Trained by George Nelson Holt, that excellent vocal teach- 
er, she knows how to use her voice to best advantage. Her 
interpretation left nothing to be desired and her stage 
deportment could be taken as model by many a concert 
singer of today. Miss Rankin has a voice of wide com- 
pass and the two B flats came forth round and beautiful. 
She, too, deserved the success that was hers at the hands 
of a justly pleased audience. Mary Lucille Purcell played 
the Rubinstein piano concerto in D minor as though it 
meant a great deal to her and those who heard her per- 
formance partook her views. She, too, was much feted. 

The balance of the program was given by the Columbia 
School Chorus, which, under Louise St. John Westervelt, 
always gives of its best. The work of the chorus was 
reviewed when it gave its seventeenth annual concert at 
Kimball Hall recently, and space forbids an extensive re- 
view now. Suffice it so say that the young ladies were 
splendid and their singing reflected additional credit on the 
school as well as on their leader. 

Curicaco Musicat CoLtitece Contest 

On May 10, at Orchestra Hall, the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege held its annual piano, vocal and violin contest. Tle 
work of each contestant was of sufficient importance to 
deserve a review in these columns, but as the concert 
took place too late for publication in this issue, a complete 
report of the affair is postponed until next week. 

FLORENCE TRUMBULL TO TEACH THIS SUMMER 

Florence Trumbull, former assistant of Leschetizky, will 
hold master classes in her studios at 6557 Kimbark Avenue 
during June and July. Both as pianist and teacher, Miss 
Trumbull’s work elicited the commendation of her master. 
Americans, going abroad to study with Leschetizky, some- 
times grumbled at being sent to Miss Trumbull, a young 
American girl, for their preliminary work, but that was 
only before the first lesson. Invariably they remained with 
her right to the end of their work with the master. Among 
Florence Trumbull’s well known pupils abroad is Alexander 
Brailowsky, protege of kings and queens and a lion of 
the European concert stage. Esther Pohlmann, artist pupil 
of Florence Trumbull in America, will be heard in recital 
the coming season. 

Suerwoon Music ScHoot RECITALS 

Pupils of the piano department of the Sherwood Music 
School were heard in a recital May 1, at the Sherwood 
Recital Hall. : ; 

Intermediate pupils of the piano department gave a recital 
at the school recital hall on May 6. Some twenty-three 
students participated. : . 

Another recital by piano pupils of the school was given 
on May 8, when thirty-two young students furnished an 
interesting program. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES 

The master classes of Mme. Delia Valeri and Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler should prove overwhelming successes this 
summer at the American Conservatory, judging from the 
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number of inquiries and advance reservations thus far re- 
ceived. A large part of their teaching schedule is now taken. 
Professionals and students from all over the country will 
take this opportunity to study with these noted teachers. 

The summer session and master school of the American 
Conservatory will begin Monday, June 23, and extend six 
weeks to August 2. Practically all of the leading teachers 
will be present. 

The final examinations in the piano department commence 
Monday,.May [2, and will extend each morning until May 23. 
Mark Oster’s ACTIVITIES 

Mark Oster, baritone, scored heavily last week at the 
State Normal School, Charleston (Ill.), before the conven- 
tion of teachers. He will present his artist-pupils in recital 
in the large recital studio, 725 Kimball Building, May 21. 

Mary Woop Cuase Scuoot Recitacs 

Pupils of the junior school of the Mary Wood Chase 
School of Musical Arts were heard in recital May 3, in the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall. A large number of students fur- 
nished a lengthy and delightful program. 

Pupils of the Riverside branch of the Mary Wood Chase 
School of Musical Arts were presented in recital May 8, in 
the music room of the Riverside-Brookfield high school. 
Some twenty-three students took part. 

Cara VERSON IN Paris. 

Cara Verson finished her concerts for the season with 
a recital at the Hotel Majestic in Paris on April 8. She 
has played much this year in many countries throughout 
Europe. Last fall she won the approval of the Berlin and 
Vienna press and public, Last February and March was 
spent on the Riviera, playing many times in Menton, Cannes 
and Nice, then in Marseilles and Paris. Then she crossed 
the English Channel and found her audiences in London 
as responsive as those on the Riviera. In her programs 
she used compositions of Brahms, Chopin, MacDowell, 
Ravel, and, the more modern composers, Prokofieff, 
Whithorne and Ropartz. While in Monte Carlo Miss Ver- 
son witnessed several important operatic performances at 
the Casino, She was enthused with the magnificent per- 
formance of Prince Igor, given in Russian by a Russian 
artist and a fine performance of Carmen, with Muratore 
and Koushesova singing the leading roles. 

CiarK WepnespaAy CLaAss Hears REcITAL 


Charles W. Clark, the noted baritone of Bush Conserva- 
tory, whose regular Wednesday class meeting is a feature 
of that progressive school, gave an informal recital for his 
students on April 30. 

Irene Peabody, artist pupil of Mr. Clark, will give the 
program for the class on May 7. All meetings of the class 
are open to the public. 

Gladys Swarthout, the well known Chicago singer, who 
was a former student of Mr. Clark's, has signed a contract 
with the Chicago Civic Opera for the season of 1924-25. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 

Pupils and artist-pupils of Adolf Muhlmann are kept 
very busy with engagements and re-engagements at clubs 
and churches, and are also in demand for programs and 
request programs at different radio stations. Berte Long, 
contralto, sang on April 6, for Y. P. C. of Temple Mizpah; 
April 7, for the Washington Boulevard Temple Women's 
Club; April 13 in the Card scene from Carmen for the 
Muhlmann Opera Club; April 16, Orpheus in Orpheus and 
Euridice for the Viennese Children’s Relief; April 21, for 
the Shakespeare Day program, singing the contralto part of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, for the Chicago Woman's 
Club. Sonya Klein, soprano, was soloist, and Happy West 
sang in the double quartet for the Easter service at Sinai 
Temple on April 13. Ann Kelley sang on the evening 
programs of the KYW radio station on April 19 and for 
the WSS radio station on April 23. Isadore T. Mishkin, 
baritone, gave a request program for the WSS. station 
on April 22, and for the Tribune radio station April 23, 
for the evening broadcasting. Bessie Rocklin sang for the 
radio on April 22. 

Apotr MUHLMANN’s SUMMER TEACHING 

Adolf Muhlmann, vice-president and head of the vocal 
department of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of music 
and director of the Muhlmann School of Opera, will teach 
during the summer for six weeks at the Gunn School of 
Music, located on beautiful Lake Shore Drive on breezy 
Lake Michigan and will lead opera classes at the Muhl- 
mann School of Opera extending from June 2 to July 12. 
At Bay View (Mich.), located on the beautiful Eastern 
shore of Little Travers Bay, where Mr. Muhlmann has 
been teaching since 1918, he will teach a summer course 
of vocal art from July 15 to August 26. 

Busn Conservatory SUMMER SCHOOL AND OTHER ITEMS 

Every mail brings applications from students who are 
planning to attend the Bush Conservatory Summer School, 
and the indications are that both classes and dormitories 
of this progressive institution will be taxed to meet the 
demand. 

The Piano Normal Course this season will be expanded 
to include several new features, as well as to develop many 
interesting angles which have made this course one of the 
most popular summer normals in the country. 

Among the newer features will be the introduction of 
more demonstration classes in connection with the lecture 
work. Throughout the entire course, frequent demonstra- 
tion classes will be held with the actual teaching of pupils 
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under observation of the class. These demonstrations will 
be given by Eva J. Shapiro and others in direct connec- 
tion with the lectures. 

Another strong feature of the Summer Normal Course 
is the emphasis placed on melodic analysis in the selec- 
tion and study of teaching material. This is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious teacher who wishes to keep her 
work fresh and vital for her pupils. Another angle of 
unusual interest is the study of composite key relation- 
ships by the class. 

President Kenneth M. Bradley of Bush Conservatory, 

who recently returned from a month’s lecture trip in the 
Pacific Coast, is now filling lecture dates in North Dakota 
and Duluth (Minn.), where he will address the Music 
Festival Association, President Bradley’s Western trip 
was most successful. He filled a number of engagements 
in Los Angeles, among them the Rotary Club, the Wauwan 
Club and the Ebell Club, and he was the guest of honor at 
a meeting of the Gamut Club. In Santa Ana, he was in- 
vited to address the Kiwanis Club and in Claremont (Cal.), 
he addressed the students of Pomona College. In San 
Francisco, he was the guest of honor of the Musicians’ Club, 
and in Portland he filled several engagements, among them 
the Oregon Composer’s Club, the MacDowell Club, the Hil! 
Military Academy and the Business Men's Club. In Ta- 
coma, he was guest of honor at a reception arranged by 
Adeline Foss, a former student of Bush Conservatory, and 
in Seattle he addressed the students of the Cornish School 
of Music and spoke at the University of Washington. 
_ The plans for commencement at Bush Conservatory 
include six music programs, from June 2 to 12, besides the 
orchestra concert in Orchestra Hall on May 20, one pro- 
gram of the dancing department to be given June 5 in 
Kimball Hall, and one program of a costume recital by 
the expression department on June 14. All programs will 
be given at the Bush Conservatory Recital Hall except 
as mentioned above, and admission is free of charge to all 
concerts except the dancing department, which is fifty 
cents. The graduating class is the largest in the history of 
Bush Conservatory. 

On May 7, artists of the Bush Conservatory faculty 
were a focal point in Chicago musical activities in the two 
most important events of the week. 

In Orchestra Hall, Edgar A. Nelson led the combined 
forces of the Swedish Choral Club and the Sunday Evening 
Club together with sixty members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra in a most impressive tribute to the memory of the 
late Gustaf Holmquist, the celebrated Chicago basso, whose 
death just a year ago removed from the Bush Conserva- 
tory faculty one of its most popular members and a domi 
nant personality from Chicago's musical circles, 

Mr. Nelson, who is on the Master School faculty at 
Bush, as well as vice-president of this progressive school, 
was ably assisted by the notable Arthur Middleton, dis 
tinguished American baritone, who is to join the forces of 
Bush this summer, and Harry Carlsen, organist, who is also 
of the faculty, as well as other noted soloists. 

The same evening at Kimball Hall, Harold Triggs, 
pianist, an artist-student and member of the Master School 
of Bush Conservatory, gave a successful debut recital. Mr 
Triggs, who recently won the annual prize contest among 
the pianists at Bush, is a student of Jan Chiapusso and 
formerly of Julie Rive King. 

Sturkow-Ryper 1n DeMAND As Jupce or PIANO PLAYING. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the prominent pianist and teacher, 
has served as judge for piano competitions—April 10, at 
Bush Conservatory; April 18, Chicago Musical College; 
April 21, Chicago Artists’ Association, and Apri! 28, Amer- 
ican Conservatory, 

KINSOLVING MusIcaAL Mornincs 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving has sent out preliminary an- 
nouncements of next season’s musical mornings at the 
Blackstone. Claudia Muzio and Jerome Swinford will 
open the series on November 11; Albert Spalding and 
Dusolina Giannini will divide the second program on No 
vember 25; the December 9 program will be given by 
Reinald Werrenrath and Renee Chemet; Maria Ivogun 
and Jean Gerardy will share the December 30 program, 
and Elena Gerhardt and Rudolph Ganz will close the 
series on January 6. 

MusicaL News Items 


Mr. and Mrs, Karl Buren Stein, of the Auditorium Build 
ing, announce the following professional engagements for 
their vocal and dramatic students during the last month: 
Eileen Everett was soprano for the Central Eleanor Club 
annual concert; Florence Haack was the reader for the 
River Forest Young Women’s Club; Ruth Timme and 
Irene Angsten, sopranos, gave a program in costume at the 
Lion’s Club of Downers Grove; Ruth Hein, soprano, and 
John G. Grace, bass, were soloists at the Daily News radio 
concert; Harriet Nielson, dramatic director, managed the 
annual opening of the Central Eleanor Club; Mildred Meyer, 
mezzo, and Stephen Pepich, tenor, appeared in special vocal 
scenes in costume for the Perodovie Club at Gary (Ind.) ; 
William S, Schwartz, tenor, sang for the sixth time with 
the Smetana Singing Society in the leading tenor role of 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride, and also gave a successful recital 
of Russian songs at the Sovereign Hotel recently, 

The opera classes of Mr. and Mrs. Stein will also give 
performances on May 22, at Kimball Hall, of the comic 
opera, Bulbul, and the last act of Il Trovatore. 

Rene Devries. 
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H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript, March 27, 1924: 


“Mr. Lamond flooded the Brahms’ Variations with sonoritles; swept them forward with propulsive 
and characterized them at the composer's bidding and by his own resource; 
wrought them as a magnificent fresco in tones, mollowed here with beauty, there intensified with 
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PARIS FINDS THAT TAXES ON 
FREE TICKETS DO NOT PAY 


Concert Rooms, as a Rule, Are Almost Raptntestiowde Fills House—Muzio a Splendid Aida—Hayes Attracts— 
Beveridge Webster's Debut—American Pianists and Pieces—The Sutros Play—Maude LaCharm Gives 
Recital—Damrosch-Beethoven Series—Other Concerts 


Paris, April 21—Taxes on free tickets do not seem to 
pay. The public will not bear the double expense of aug- 
fares and a Government tax to hear an un- 

Consequently new artists have a hard time 
making headway in Paris, The managers tell me they send 
out tickets as usual, but with little results. Many times I 
find the concert rooms aimost empty. One very good pianist 
refused to come on the stage when he saw only ten persons 
in the hall, Often the audiences are under fifty and fre- 
quently are less than a hundred, I entered a concert hall 
ust week and found a pianist playing to a public of twenty- 
brought the total up to twenty-three—a number 
held in great reverence by the Pythagoreans of 
the George Cohan school, Evidently the taxes on free 
t.ckets do not bring in much to the tax gatherers. They 
ciscourage concert givers and prevent thousands of citizens 
from using the buses and cars of the transportation compa 
nies. I do not pretend to instruct the French Government 
being politicians, understand only the art of 
other tellows out of othce and turning them- 
selves in. They are incapable of running a steamship line, 
managing a railway, exterminating alcohol, or extracting 
revenue from unused tickets 

Brattowsky Fitts House. 

There were no unused tickets for the Chopin concerts 
given by Brailowsky in the halls of the Pleyel piano ware- 
house and the Conservatoire. Every seat was occupied at 
the second series of six recitals as at the first series. The 
recitals in the Pleyel hall had the added interest of being 
given in the same surroundings Chopin knew, He himself 
nad played in Pleyel hall. Many of his compositions had 
first been given to the public here. His old piano stood on 
the platform beside the powerful modern concert grand. 
At each recital Brailowsky played some of the more delicate 
works of Chopin on it, Its old and feeble tone was sweet, 
though the resonance was gone, It made me think of the 
serip.ural mustard seed which had increased and multiplied 
until it filled the whole world. Every piano in existence has 
,everberated with the music which Chopin’s venerable in- 
strument first made audible. And I could name a score of 
cumposers who would produce the most insufferable rubbish 
aid of Chopin's piano. Shakespeare’s pen, Rem- 
brandt’s brush, and Chopin's piano are quite imoffensive 
weapons without the man behind the gun! Of course I 
shall say nothing at all about the music of Chopin, Fred- 
erick Niecks, James Huneker, Edgar Stillman Kelley, and 
a hundred writers, great and small, have said all that the 
world now wishes to know about Chopin. Yet I found 
these six recitals of the entire output of Chopin more in- 
tructive than all the books and articles I ever read. I heard 
Anton Rubinstein give Chopin recitals forty years ago, and 
it is rather late in the day for me to get enlightenment on 
the music of Chopin. But when I heard all of the works 
played under exact!y the same conditions by the same inter- 
preter | got a sense of proportion and relative values I 
never had before. I heard the ladies’ Chopin, the students’ 
Chopin, the composers’ Chopin, the world’s Chopin. I heard 
old fashioned works with Chopin ofnaments; original and 
inspired works with the most brilliant or delicate Chopin 
ornamentation; pure Chopin without ornament. No library 
could teach me more, 

At the orchestral concert in the Conservatoire Brailowsky 
played: (1) variations on a theme from Mozart's Don Juan; 
(2) Concerto in E; (3) Fantasia on national Polish airs; 
(4) Krakoviak; (5) Concerto in F; ; (6) Andante spianato 
and Polonaise. While the recitals were running their 
course Brailowsky filled in some of his spare time by 
playing concertos by my and Rachmaninoff at the regular 
Sunday concerts. Need | say that he never uses his notes? 
IN A PackinG Box. 

It occurred to me at one of the orchestral concerts at 
the Conservatoire that the wonderful acoustics of which 
French musicians talk so much are due mainly to the size 
of the little hall and not to any strange proportions. Wheel 
a grand piano into the bathroom and see what a magnificent 
sonority it will have! The same piano in a large hall will 
often sound feeble. The same Conservatoire orchestra, 
which fills about a third of the hall, and was supposed to 
have inspired Wagner to compose his Faust overture, is 
not as full and powerful in a big concert hall as most 
orchestras are, for the simple reason that the performers 
are accustomed to hear a great sonority without exerting 
themselves. Siegfried’s Funeral March in the hall of the 
Conservatoire was nothing but a blare and hubbub which 
could only stun the nerves of the ear. The delicate flute 
arpeggios at the beginning of Saint-Saéns Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale are amply resonant in the bandbox concert room of 
the Conservatoire, 

Muzio A Sprenpip Ata. 

The regular French performances at the Opera House 
are varied now and then with an Italian work. I cannot 
conceive how those who like Italian opera could wish for 
a finer performance of Aida than that in which Claudia 
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Muzio and Cesare Formichi appeared some two wecks ago. 
Both of these artists are well known in America and their 
friends will be glad to hear of their extraordinary success 
in the principal opera house of France. If the patrons of 
the Chicago Civic Opera and the Metropolitan Opera of 
New York imagine that their favorite singers rest when 
the opera houses of New York and Chicago are closed they 
should visit Paris and other European cities after the 
season in America is finished. An America lady who is 
familiar with the Grand Opera House of Paris and the 
evenenes Opera House of New York told me that she 
had never seen costumes more exquisitely suited to the 
role of Aida than those worn by Claudia Muzio. My 
attention was directed more to the musical than the millinery 
performance and I came away from the opera house con- 
vinced that I had heard one of the finest imaginable inter- 
pretations of Verdi’s great work. The audience was tre- 
mendously enthusiastic about Claudia Muzio and Cesare 
Formichi. If Verdi had known what success the part of 
Amonasro would have when Formichi sang and acted it he 
might have made it longer. In two scenes, however, For- 
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BRAILOWSKY AT HOME 


michi captivated and enthralled his hearers as completely 
as he could have done in an entire opera to himself. He 
was virile and intense as an actor and his voice had warmth 
and beauty of quality. It sems to me that Italian singing 
is particularly pleasing in Paris, where the French language 
mars so many musical phrases with the sounds represented 
by the French syllables in, en, on. A vocal teacher of long 
experience here told me that he could hardly ever make a 
French singer pronounce the Italian Ah, There was - 
ways the shadow of the letter N hovering in the back- 
ground like the sound of a cold in the head. Still, I must 
be just and acknowledge that the singer who pleased me 
most when I was very much younger than I am today was 
the French bass, Pol Plangon. 
Hayes A Great ATTRACTION. 


I told Roland Hayes after his first recital a> a few 
. ago that he too sang without the French “n” in his 
tones. Hayes, by the way, was profoundly eal of to the 
American public for the kind treatment he had received dur- 
ing his recent tour in the United States. And he has a 
great following in Paris. Gaveau Hall was full at both 
of his recitals here. He sang all his Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs in the German language, which is by no means 
popular in France at present. Of course, his spirituels in a 
Negro dialect were exceedingly effective, though one of 
the ushers who had picked up a little English during the 
war confessed to me that he could not understand the dialect 
of the Negro songs. In the artists’ room I heard Roland 
Hayes say a few words in French with an excellent accent. 
But he sang only in Italian, German and English. 

Bevertpce Wesster’s Desut. 

Beveridge Webster, son of the American pianist, of Pitts- 
burgh, who is now one of the directors of the Fontainebleau 
Schocl of Music, gave a recital in Erard Hall a few davs 
ago and played most brilliantly. He is apparently well 
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equipped with all that a teacher can give. It remains to 
be seen whether or not the public will interest itself in 
this young man. You never can tell. I remember that I 
heard another young pianiste of about the same age as 
Beveridge Webster, give a recital in this same Erard Hall 
thirty-seven years ago. He had a small audience and he 
received about as much applause as Beveridge Webster. 
His name was Eugen d’Albert. 
AMERICAN PIANISTS AND PYECcEs, 

Clara Rabinowitch, another American pianist and a pupil 
of Philipp, played at her recital two such works as Schu- 
mann’s kantasiestucke and Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, as 
well as a generous list of shorter works. From several 
sources | hear that she did remarkably well and bids fair 
to become one of the notable woman pianists of the day. 
I hope to hear her soon myself when several other impor- 
tant concerts do not keep me elsewhere. 

Cara Versen gave her recital in the concert hall of the 
Hotel Majestic and played a number of interesting works 
without the usual Bach fugue transcription and a Beethoven 
sonata. Her French, Spanish and Russian numbers appeared 
to please her audience most, though three American compo- 
sitions by her compatriots, Emerson Whithorne, Edward 
Royce and MacDowell, ran them very close. Cara Versen 
played throughout with a pleasant tone and amiable spirit, 
avoiding all exaggerations either of tempo or of accent. 

Tue Sutros Pray. 

I arrived at the Salle des Agriculteurs while the Sutro 
sisters were finishing the fugue of Bach's C major concerto 
for two pianos, The old strains carried me back to the 
long departed St. James’ Hall of London where I had 
heard these same pianists in the morning of their career 
play this concerto. How many recitalists of two-piano 
music have come and gone since Rose and Ottilie Sutro 
began as children their long and faithful career as players 
of music for two pianos! No wonder so many composers 
and arrangers have dedicated works to them. Bach and 
Schumann, for chronological reasons, never had the pleasure 
of meeting the Sutro sisters. But that does not prevent the 
Sutro sisters from playing Bach and Schumann. In fact, the 
theme of Schumann’s Andante and Variations haunted me 
for days after the recital. The pianists played two new 
works written for them by Pierre Maurice of Lake Geneva, 
whose new opera, Andromeda, with words by his wife, is 
about to be performed in Basle. The recital ended with 
the Ride of the Valkyries transcribed for two pianos by 
the late W. H. Humiston of New York. Humiston was a 
good friend of mine. We used to meet at Dr, Wolle’s Bach 
festivals in Bethlehem, Pa. I once manipulated the shutter 
of his own camera for him while he stood among a group 
of musicians on the greensward of the churchyard. And 
now the younger man is gone, and I, the older man, am 
writing in Paris of the late W. H. Humiston. 


When you and I behind the veil are past 
Oh, but the jong, long while the world shall last, 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the sea’s self should heed a pebble cast. 
(F itzgerald). 


Franco-AMERICAN—-THOoUGH Nor Soup, 

If the bonds of union between France and the United 
States have grown visibly tighter of late, one reason may 
have been the Franco-American concert in Salle Malakoff 
last week. It was announced for half past eight but did 
not begin until twenty minutes past nine, probably because 
the tightening of the bonds took longer than was expected. 
As the concert was given to invited guests the committee 
charged five francs for the piece of paper containing the 
program. This was to cover expenses, and some of the 
guests protested. The concert finally began by M. Gruen- 
berg playing several compositions by Marion Bauer on what 
I believe to be the worst piano, utterly out of tune, I ever 
heard in a public hall. When I was a boy in Montreal the 
river St. Lawrence overflowed its banks and gave several 
pianos a thorough washout, but none of them seemed to be 
as washed out as the piano in Salle Malakoff. Yet they 
were not used in concert halls. Why not? Perhaps there 
was no Franco-Canadian Society in those dim and distant 
days. After the pianist came a tenor who assumed the 
attitude of a catcher at a baseball match and sang well 
enough several songs, also by Marion Bauer. Thereupon 
R. Desormieres played a poem for flute by Charles Griffes. 
Now a flute is not a gay and cheerful instrument. On Egyp- 
tian monuments the flute appears at funerals. No doubt 
the last tones which Tutankhamen did not hear when that 
other carter hauled him to his long home, were emitted by 
flutes. I have’no fault to find with flautist Desormieres. 
He took his pleasures sadly and gave an excellent perform- 
ance of the Griffes poem. The scene depicted was as 
mournful as a Red Indian dancing round a totem pole. 
This pole may have been a fluted column. The duet be- 
tween the very fine flute and the fierce piano was not as 
interesting on the whole as Handel’ s Hallelujah chorus for 
two flutes which I once heard in the north of England. 
After the flute solo came the singing of a charming young 
French lady who sang several songs about the tombs of 
various poets. Then pianist Gruenberg played some of his 
own compositions ealled Chromatics, but as the scale of 
C major on that particular piano was already chromatic 
enough for me, I can only say that the Chromatics were 
more so. E. Robert Schmitz came on the stage, not to 
play on the piano of the evening—Heaven forbid!—but to 
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WASHINGTON HEARS THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Maier and Pattison Soloists—Elman Plays—Pavlowa Pre- 
sented in Several Performances—Giannini Appears in 
Third Recital—College of Music Gives Concert— 
Events of League of American Penwomen Con- 
vention—Eversman and De Sayn in Joint 
Recital—Cherkassky Applauded by 
Large Audience—Notes 


Washington, D. C., April 28.—Professional recitals in 
Washington at the close of the Lenten season were heavily 
attended though rather few in number. Much of usual 
time allotted for these events was filled by the various 
church activities and services incident to the Easter festivi- 
tics. Religious organizations prepared considerable work 
for the occasion and their efforts were rewarded by large 
congregations and audiences. 

ELMAN PLays 

March 28 brought Mischa Elman, violinist, to Poli’s 
Theater, under the management of Mrs. Wilson Greene. 
The artist was in fine fettle, playing compositions by Nar- 
dini, Lalo, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Korsakoff and Sara- 
sate, with all the ease and ability that has gained him popu- 
larity. His accompanist, Joseph Bonime, was at all times 
worthy of a place on the program, 

New Orrerincs By ANNA PAvLowa 

T. Arthur Smith, Inc., brought Anna Pavlowa and her 
ballet to the National Theater, April 1, in several works 
new to Washington. The Chopiniana, arranged by Clustine, 
was delightful and heartily applauded. Old Russian Folk 
Lore, a one act ballet given for the first time, was richly 
colorful and distinctly refreshing. The music was by 
Tscherepnine and the arrangement by Novikoff. Theodore 
Stier conducted the orchestra, which furnished several addi- 
tions to the program. 

GIANNINI IN THIRD APPEARANCE 

Dusolina Giannini was the guest of the Department of 
State Club on April 8, at the Washington Hotel, and pro- 
vided a brilliant recital for those who attended the function. 
Her program included works of Massenet, LaForge, Homer, 
Handel, and a group of Italian folksongs. She was in ex- 
cellent voice and the audience became highly enthusiastic 
over her renditions, Meta Schumann provided splendid as- 
sistance at the piano. 

PAvVLowA AGAIN 

Directed by Mrs. Wilson Greene, Anna Pavlowa returned 
for two appearances at Poli’s April 7 and 8. Her first per- 
formance included the usual divertissements with specialties 
by Kreisler, Gluck, Grieg, Chopin and Catalani, The next 
program was made up from musical thoughts by Liszt, 
Saint-Saén§$, Boccherini, Seroff, Brahms, Lincke, and an 
Egyptian ballet, Oriental Impressions, The audiences were 
large, demonstrative and evidently pleased. Theodore Stier 
again conducted and did much to make the matinees suc- 
cessful. 

Last Concert By PHILADELPHIANS 

Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra came 
to the National Theater, April 22, for their final concert of 
the year, under the local management of T. Arthur Smith, 
Inc. Guy Maier and Lee Pattison were the soloists. The 
organization rendered Schumann’s D minor symphony and 
Korsakoft's La Grande Paque Russe, with usual effectiveness. 
The guest artists presented Mozart's concerto in E flat for 
two pianos and orchestra, and Leo Sowerby’s ballad, the 
last named creating favor for its worth and for the manner 
in which it was played. 

Concert By COLLEGE oF Music 

On April 24 the Washington College of Music gave its 
thirty-seventh public concert at Central High School. There 
were many soloists from the students of the school and 
talent was revealed by the presentations given. The or- 
chestra, under C. E. Christiani, was well drilled and full 
toned, rendering compositions by Weber, Svendsen and 
Strauss with surety and ease. Violin solos were pro- 
grammed by Rena Greenberg, Beatrice and Victor de La- 
durantaye and Mildred Fleenor. The piano department was 
represented by Sophie Snyder, Doris Thornett and Ben- 
jamin Ratner. From the vocal classes were Marie Deal, 
Naomj Phelps and Luciano Furland. An orchestral en- 
semble of junior students played remarkably well an as- 
signment by Lavalee. Ruby Booth was the only member 
of the organ section to appear. 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS VISIT 

At the biennial convention of the League of American 
Penwomen, held during the week of April 21, several re- 
citals were given by various local artists individually and 
jointly in conjunction with the activities of the organiza- 
tion. At the Shoreham Hotel, April 23, a special perform- 
ance was arranged by Dorothy De Muth Watson which 
included the appearance of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Gena 
Branscombe, Ethel Gunn Hier, Harriet Ware and Mary 
Turner Salter. Sundry works by these composers were 
rendered with the authors at the piano. Mrs. Beach gave 
a special group of piano solos. The artists taking part 
in the affair were Marjory Marckres Fisher, Gretchen 
Hood, Warren L. Terry, John Marville, Richard Lorle- 
berg and Flora McGill Keefer, the last named being par- 
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ticularly’ well received for her interpretations of Mrs. 
Salter’s songs. Introductory remarks of educational value 
were given by the national chairman, Mrs. William Wolff 
Smith, and by the several composers prior to the rendering 
of the works, 

EveRSMAN—DE SAYN RECITAL 

April 1 at the First Baptist Church, Alice Eversman, 
soprano, and Elena de Sayn, violinist, gave a delightful 
concert of music, unworn and well worth the hearing, The 
vocalist included compositions by Gounod, Hue, Chausson, 
Strauss, Rachmaninoff and a group by Sibella, all of which 
were refreshingly portrayed. The offerings of Miss de 
Sayn were taken from the works of Handel, Chausson 
and a suite by Bossi. She was heartily applauded. 

CHERKASSKY’S SECOND ReciTAL 

Closing the Student Concert Series, Mrs. Wilson Greene 
presented Shura Cherkassky, pianist, at Central High 
School, April 25. The lad included numbers by Handel, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, Debussy and 
Moszkowski in his offerings and was vigorously acclaimed 
by the large audience. Numerous encores were given. 

Notes 

Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, who sang the vocal air for the 
Russian ballet act presented by Pavlowa on her initial visit, 
was requested by the management to accompany the organ- 
ization to Baltimore and Philadelphia for presentations in 
those cities. Upon completion of her contract Mrs. Gawler 
returned to her regular position as soloist at the Eighth 
Street Temple in this city. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann has been engaged for the 
ninth season to sing the bass roles at the Bach Festival 
to be given at Bethlehem, Pa., May 30 and 31. 

The Atonement, by R. Deane Shure and Russel Mitchell, 
was given three performances during Easter Week, with 
marked success. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, assisted by Josef 
Kaspar, violinist, rendered a program at the Friends’ School 
during Easter Week that was highly enjoyed. 

The annual concert by the Nordica Clubs was held at 
the Raleigh Hotel, April 22. The soloists for the affair 
were Ruth Peter, soprano; Fred Bacon, banjoist; and the 
Columbian Male Quartet, composed of Paul Ledig and 
W. E. Braithewaite, tenors; Willard Haynie, baritone and 
John C. Smith, bass. T. F. G. 


Five Roeder Pupils in Recital May 16 


Carl M. Roeder has issued invitation cards for a recital 
of piano music at the American Art Galleries, Fifty-seventh 
street and Madison avenue, Friday evening, May 16, when 
the following young artist pupils will participate: Irene 
Peckham, winner of the gold medal in the Music Week 
contests; Harriet Merber, Dorothy Roeder, Therese Ober- 
meier, and Hannah Klein, winner in the Junior sight read- 
ing class. 


University Heights | Choral Club Makes Bow 


The newly organized University Heights Choral Club, 
Willard Sektberg, conductor, gave the first concert May 6. 
While there are only twenty-four active members, they 
have been so excellently trained that the effect of a much 
larger organization was often evidenced; the pianissimo 
work was also noteworthy. The soloists—Marion Callan, 
soprano, and Joseph Kayser, baritone, both artists from 
Claude Warford’s studio—acquitted themselves admirably. 


Mary Lackland, violinist, was also the recipient of much 
applause. Edward Young was the accompanist. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society Meets 

At the annual meeting of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society, on May 1, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the 
following directors were elected; Mrs. Arthur F. Adams 
Mrs. Herman W. Booth, Mrs. Marshall Clarke, Mrs. Elmer 
E. Cooley, Mrs. William Chubbuck, Mrs. L. H. Irwin, Mrs. 
Bethune W. Jones, Mrs. Emory B, Lease, Mrs. E. Stewart 
Manée, Mrs. Ludolph L. Portong, Mrs. A. A. Swayze, Mrs. 
Albert Behning, Mrs. Gail Borden, Mrs. J. S. Carvalho, 
Mrs, George H. Corey, Mrs. Christian Huber, Mrs, William 
J. Johnston, Mrs. Edwin Langenbach, Mrs. Dudley § 
Mallory, Mrs. Clarence M. Owens, Mrs. Millard L. Robin- 
son and Mrs, Walter Watkins. 

The present officers and chairmen will complete their 
term of offiee next season. A new office was created, that 
of historian, with Mrs. W. G. Brady appointed to this office. 

A beautiful diamond pin was presented to Mrs. James 
E. Burt as a gift from the directors in appreciation of her 
work as chairman of the music committee. There were 
interesting speeches by the president, Mrs, Everett Menzies 
Raynor, and Mrs. Thomas Jacka, first vice-president, and 
Mrs. William G. Brady, second vice-president. There were 
reports of contributions of the society to the Veterans’ Camp 
at Tupper Lake and toward a violin scholarship at the 
Music Settlement and toward the Hotel for Working Wo 
men of the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


DUNNING SYSTE 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
MAS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

ALLIE &E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave.. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Summer Class 
June way 4 22, Estes Park, Colo- 
rado Rocky Mt., Artist Colony. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., Newbern, N. C., June 2, 
1924; Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1924. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, 
duly, 1924. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hali, New 

York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
327 Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La.; 
Normal Class June 9. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusk 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, May A 
Columbus, Ohio, June 24. 


BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Coi- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla, 


CARA. MATTHEWS GARRETT, 1319 
West Lewis St., San Diego, Cal., 
June 30. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amarillo, Tex., July 28, 1924. 


MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 


MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Normal class, June 17, 
1924. For information address 5839 
Palo Pinto St., Dallas, Texas. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Daiias, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dun- 
ning School of Music, 3309 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., June 16— 
July 21. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, Normal 
ciasses held in Chicago In June and 
July. For further information addresa 
608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June; Cieveland, Ohio, July; 
Chicago, August. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
April, 1924, and June, 1924. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas, 
Classes: Dalias—June, July; Denver, 
Colo.—August. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
AS ad Los Angeles, Cail. June 23rd, 


MRS. 8. L. VAN NORT, 2816 Helena 
St., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1tith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Municu’s Ricnarp Strauss CELEBRATION, 

Munich, April 15— On the occasion of Richard Strauss’ 
sixtieth birthday (June 11) the Munich Opera is preparing a 
Strauss Week, to take place June 8 to June 15. The pro- 
gram comprises the Rosenkavalier, Salome, Elektra, Feuers- 
not, Joseph’s Legende, and Ariadne auf Naxos, There will 
also be an orchestral concert, at which the suite, Der Burger 
als Edelmann (taken from the original version of Ariadne), 
Till Eulenspiegel and Don Juan will be played. A.N. 

Municu MANAGERS COMBINE, 

Munich, April 15.—The two local concert agencies (Sud- 
deutsches Konzertbiiro and Otto Bauer) have been combined 
into one, now called Siiddeutsche Konzertdirektion. At the 
head of the new combine is Arnold Clement, one of Ger- 
many’s most enterprising impresarios, the successful suc- 
cessor of the deceased Otto Bauer. A. N. 

ANSERMET IN BUENOS AIRES. 

Geneva, April 19.—Ernest Ansermet, the noted conductor 
of the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, has been engaged to 
conduct the season of twelve concerts at the Teatro Colon 
at Buenos Aires, T.3 

Austria CeLeprates BrucKNeER CENTENNIAL, 

Vienna, April 12.—Several preliminary festivals will be 
held in May to celebrate the centenary of Bruckner’s birth— 
September 10, A big memorial concert of the Vienna Man- 
nergesangverein is scheduled for May 10, and a few days 
previously that society will journey to the grave of the com- 
poser, who is buried beneath the big organ in the monastery 
of St. Florian, near Linz, Austria. Ansfelden, Bruckner’s 
native village, will unveil a monument of the composer in 
connection with the big festival, in which virtually all Aus- 
trian choral societies will participate. Another great Bruck- 
ner festival will be held at Vienna in the fall under the 
auspices of the Government, and a portion of the proceeds 
will be devoted to the restoration of the Bruckner organ at 
St. Florian P, B. 

_ Tue Vienna Strauss Festiva, 

Vienna, April 13.—President Hainisch, Chancellor Seipel, 
Mayor Seitz and other officials are heading the committee 
which promotes the big Vienna Strauss Festival to commem- 
orate Richard's sixtieth birthday. The festival definitely 
starts on May 2, and between that date and May 14 Vienna 
will hear a complete Strauss cycle at the Staatsoper under 
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Strauss (including Schlagobers, on May 9), in addition to 
five concerts in which the larger part of Strauss orchestral 
vocal and chamber music compositions will be performed by 
the Philharmonics and by prominent concert artists. 


Scuusert’s Historica, Orcan To Be Restoren. 
Vienna, April 20.—Chancellor Dr. Seipel has assumed the 
protectorate of a society formed with a view to restituting 
the beautiful old organ on which Schubert used to play 
while organist in the Lichtental Church, Vienna. A big 
charity concert is being arranged for, to be given in this his- 
torical old church, and the proceeds of which, it is hoped, 
will contribute towards the amount required for the restora- 
tion, P. B. 
Dr. Heinz Uncer to Conpuct Hanpe FEstIvAL. 
Hanover, April 15—A Handel Festival concert, at which 
the Cecilia Ode and the rarely heard Dettingen Te Deum 
are to be performed with large chorus and orchestra, will 
take place next November under Dr. Heinz Unger, of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Unger’s own Cecilia Choir will participate. 


A New Russian COLoRATURA, 

Helsingfors, April 10.—A sensation was caused here by 
the appearance of Maria Kurenko, known in Russia as the 
“Siberian Nightingale.” She is embarking upon her first 
tour outside of Russia. Y. K. 

Arsos AND Perez Casas Honoren. 

Madrid, April 10.—The two leading Spanish conductors, 
D. Enrique Fernandez and D, Bartolomé Perez Casas, have 
been elected regular members by the Spanish Academy, re- 
spectively as successors to Pedrell and Breton, who have both 
died recently. j nde 
STRAVINSKY AND FALLa Propuce Own Works IN MaAprip. 

Madrid, April 12.—At a charity concert here, Stravinsky 
conducted his Fire Bird and Pulcinella, the latter for small 
orchestra, and caused a real sensation. Manuel de Falla also 
aroused unusual interest with the first performance here of 
the puppet show, The Altar Painting of Master Pedro (with- 
out scenery), in which he himself took part. E. I. 


TRAVELING ORCHESTRAS. 

Berlin, April 15.—The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will 
make a spring tour through Germany and Switzerland this 
and next month. A little later Toscanini and the Scala Or- 
chestra will visit Zurich for some concerts, which this year 
will take the place of the usual opera festival. It is also 
rumored that the orchestra will visit Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities, i 

Ferrari To Conpuct ITALIAN “STAGIONE” IN BERLIN. 

Berlin, April 14.—The company of Italian singers, which 
will sing at the Volksoper from May 10 to 25, will be con- 
ducted by Maestro Ferrari, at one time with the Chicago 
Opera. Stracciari will be the leading baritone, Marletta the 
leading tenor. The repertory will include Rigoletto, Ballo 
in Maschera, Trovatore, Don Pasquale, Barbiere and Travi- 
ata, c. $. 
WEINGARTNER AND REINER TO Conpuct Opera IN BERLIN. 

Berlin, April 15——The Deutsches Opernhaus, which has 
lost Leo Blech as musical director, is inviting some distin- 
guished conductors as guests to fill the interregnum this 
summer, Among them are Felix Weingartner and Fritz 
Reiner. ioc 

GENEVA TO Hoty Seconp Festiva. 

Geneva, April 15.—The success of the Fete de la Jeunesse 
et de la Joie last year was such that another one will be held 
this June 28-29. Over 700 actors, singers and dancers, 
among them some 100 children, have already begun rehears- 
ing for the forthcoming performances. The program will 
include three different parts. The first consists of ancient 
dances and traditions and of a hymn to summer; the second 
celebrates the lake—that glorious blue lake of Geneva,—the 
snow-crowned Alps, the quiet towns and the village life 
and ends with a hymn to the Fatherland; the third part is 
purely patriotic and is devoted to the national anniversaries 
and the natives’ love for Switzerland. As last year, the 
whole production will be under the direction of E. Jacques- 
Dalcroze, composer, and originator of Rhythmic Gymnastics. 


New VIENNESE MusicaL Books 

Vienna, April 8.—Giuseppe Verdi and Richard Wagner 
are the central figures in the new novel, entitled Verdi, 
which has just been published by a Vienna firm. Its author 
is Franz Werfel, the Prague novelist and dramatist, domi- 
ciled at Vienna, who is an authority on Verdiana. Dr. 
Ernst Decsey, the Vienna critic and biographer of Hugo 
Wolf and Bruckner, has just published a monograph on 
Franz Lehar. rR. 


Stiepry, New Director or VoL_ksoper, Now WANTED FOR 
VIENNA STAATSOPER 

Vienna, April 9.—Strauss is searching for a conductor 
suited to occupy the vacancy left by Clemens Krauss (from 
next season operatic director at Frankfort) at the Staats- 
oper. Some official persons are said to have been in favor 
of Dr. Fritz Stiedry, the new director of the Volksoper. 
The present candidates are Eugen Szenkar from Berlin, 
Robert Heger from Munich, Fritz Cortolezis from Carls- 
ruhe, and Ferdinand Wagner, a young conductor from 
Nuremberg. PP: S. 


VIENNA SINGAKADEMIE To Tour FRANCE 


Vienna, April 10—Dr. Hugo Botstiber, general secre- 
tary of the Konzerthaus Society and of its affiliated or- 
chestral and choral organizations, the Konzertverein and 
Singakademie, has made arrangements with the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts, whereby the latter society will 
journey to Paris in its entirety to present The Creation 
and Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis there under Paul von 
Klenau, its permanent conductor, in connection with the 
Olympic games, The trip will be interrupted at Zurich 
for one appearance there. P. B. 

A New Kinp or OrGAN 

Munich, April 10.—A new musical instrument called 
Oskalyd was presented and for the first time publicly played 
here last night. It has the appearance of a large harmonium 
and is about double the size of an upright piano. In tonal 
quality and volume it stands half-way between a large 
organ and a harmonium, having not so many mixed, but 
more individual colors than the former and considerably 
more volume and actual vibration than the latter. It also 
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is more suitable for abrupt and strongly marked accents 
than either of these instruments. The technic of playing is 
the usual key board technic of piano and organ, Although 
not yet quite perfected in every detail—the bass voices still 
dominate too strongly—it is on the whole of beautiful sound 
and presents many new possibilities for coloristic effect. 
The inventors are Dr. Oskar Walcker and Dr. Hans 
Luedtke, after whom jointly the new instrument = paeee 


CURTIS INSTITUTE TO 
OPEN ON OCTOBER Il 


Russia, France, Germany, Italy and Holland, as Well as the 
United States, Represented on the Faculty 

It has been definitely announced that the new Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia will open on October 1 next. 
The beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs, George W. Childs 
Drexel, at Eighteenth and Locust streets, has been purchased, 
and, after the necessary alterations, to be made this summer, 
will become the headquarters of the institute, In an adja- 
cent building, but connected with it, will be the preparatory 
department. 

The institute is divided into two departments, the pre- 
paratory and the conservatory. The former will accept 
beginners and less advanced students, while the latter will 
accept those students who are sufficiently advanced to meet 
its requirements. John Grolle has been made director of the 
institute. 

The institute will be supported by the Curtis Foundation, 
which has been created by Mary Louise Curtis Bok (Mrs. 
Edward Bok). In an interview Mrs, Bok said: 

“It is my aim that earnest students may acquire here a 
thorough musical education. Not only shall they learn to 
sing or to play a musical instrument, but they shall learn 
the history of music, the laws of its making, languages, 
beginning with their own, ear training, appreciation of 
music, esthetics, learn to think and to express their thoughts 
and do all this and more against a background of quiet cul- 
ture and with the stimulus of personal contact with artist 
teachers who represent the highest personal qualities in their 
own manhood and womanhood, as they represent the highest 
and finest there is today in their art. 

“Attention will be given to quality of work and student 
rather than quantity and quick, showy results—quality and 
not quantity—and thoroughness always; these are our stand- 
ards.” 

When Mrs. Bok was asked to give the names of the fac- 
ulty she said that it is not possible to give a complete list 
now as negotiations are still pending with several artist 
teachers. 

“But it can be stated,” she explained, “that Russia, France, 
Germany, Italy and Holland are represented: so are New 
York and Baltimore. So, too, is our own city, as Phila- 
delphia is giving some of its best teachers and leaders to 
this work.” 

Mrs. Bok denied the rumor that the Curtis Institute of 
Music is in any way connected with the Settlement Music 
School, the building for which she erected as a memorial to 
her mother. The new institute is named in compliment to 
her father, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who, as is well known, is 
an ardent lover of music and has recently presented to the 
city a large organ to be installed in Victory Hall. 


Mabel Ritch Has Busy Season 


Mabel Ritch, contralto, has been engaged again for the 
summer at Elberon, N. J., following a busy season in 
concert and oratorio. During the past season she has had 
four appearances with the New York Symphony at Carnegie 
Hall, twice when Beethoven's ninth symphony was _ pre- 
sented, and twice with the New York Oratorio Society. 

Miss Ritch has several more engagements to fill before 
her summer season. She opens her fall season at the 
Charlotte, N. C., festival. 


? SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 
the following prominent singers: George Reimherr, Walter 
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Kirkbride, Joseph Hempelmann, Rita Sebastian, Anna Reichl, Bertha 
Johnston, etc, 
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Landowska, Pianist and Harpsichordist 
The following quotations are from a long article on 
Wanda Landowska by Pitts Sanborn in the April 9 issue 
of The Nation: 


Now there comes to us a supple and undulating lady out of Poland, 
by way of Berlin and Paris, and lo! In a trice all our preconceived 
notions and prejudices vanish in thin air! The sorcery of her mind 
and spirit, the prestidigitation of her fluttering, skimming hands— 
but hands of steely strength and temper—in their infallible response, 
and what is the magical result? The quaint and pretty fossil for 
antiquarian collections lives again. 

his is not the place to dwell on the enormous erudition of Mme, 
Landowska, on her unique and eviscerating study of music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or even on the taste, the wit, 





From a sketch by Arthur Shattuck 
WANDA LANDOWSKA 


the sharpness of perception, the buoyant and finely ironic spirit, the 
deep reverent cutvasiakels that melt and mingle and combine to make 
of the femme savante a fascinating and irresistible artist. She wears 
her mighty learning like a gay and gallant plume. There is some- 
thing almost jaunty in the ease onl blitheness of her profound, 
triumphant art. “La gaiete C’est la force” would be absolutely true 
to her were it not for the touch of Polish morbidesza, a caressing 
softness that bears no taint of morbidness as we Anglo-Saxons know 
it. So it happens that she herself is the most eloquent possible ad- 
vocate of her adored, her royal harpsichord. 

Listen to a Landowska program. Suppose that you know_ The 
Harmonious Blacksmith of Handel, the fialian Concerto of Bach, 
Daquin’s Le Coucou, Rameau’s La Poule, and that most relishingly 
named of all, Les Fastes de la grande et ancienne Menestrandise by 
Francois Couperin le Grand, only as they ordinarily sound beneath the 
smiting hammers of a piano, then listen to them plucked from the 
quilled strings of the harpsichord by the expert fingers of Wanda 
Landowska, You will hear for yourself “the humming, the warbling, 
the fluting, the flashing, the sweep of arpeggios dripping gold, the 
resounding jubilation” which are the lordly boasts oF the puissant 
scholar of the rediscovered harpsichord. 

From all this insistence on the special and revealing value of the 
harpsichord one would be wrong to infer that Mme. Landowska is not 
also a pianist. She is, and one of the finest of pianists. To hear her 
play a Mozart concerto for the piano is to hear a veritable evocation 
of the marvelous boy Salzburg. The perfect continence of her playing, 
her extraordinary musicianship and finesse, the justness of her accents, 
her chiseled phrasing, the variety and delicacy of her shading, the soft 
and iridescent coloring of her tone unite in a magic that really tran- 
sports the listener to a higher and purer region of sound. 

Here, summoned by Wanda Landowska, is the essential and un- 
sullied bel canto of Mozart, which in its bright chastity, in its airy 
evasion of clumsy mortal grasp, is something distinctly other than the 
bel canto of the nineteenth century, charged with the maladie du 
siecle of the early romantics, for which neither time nor many wars 
nor a wilful refuge-secking in the treacherous port of irony could 
quite contrive to cure, The sensuousness in her playing of the can- 
tilena by Mozart is a sensuousness of angels. It was Oscar Bie 
who said of her: “She plays Mozart as if Beethoven had never lived.” 


Norfleet Trio Engagements 

The Norfleet Trio filled engagements recently in Clarks- 
burg and Wheeling, W. Va., Lewistown, Pa., and Provi- 
dence, R. IL, playing to large and enthusiastic audiences, 
In Providence the trio played the concert which was 
awarded to the Junior Chopin Club as a prize for the 
best junior essay on chamber music. Helen Lowell Vining, 
president of the club, wrote the winning essay. The con- 
cert was given in the beautiful music room of Mrs. Edgar 
J. Lownes’ home and was followed by a reception for the 
Norfleet Trio and Junior Club members, 

Cora Atchison, president of the West Virginia Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, announces that West Virginia will 
hold a state chamber music contest next season for the 
Norfleet Trio cup. 





Katharine Goodson’s: Busy Season 


Katharine Goodson, since her return to England from 
America on January 1, completed on March 28 a very suc- 
cessful tour of thirty concerts in the English provinces. 
After a short holiday in Paris, she has returned to London, 
where her first recital in the spring season will take place 
on June 14, She will present a novel program, playing 
the three great fantasies by Schubert, Schumann and Cho- 
pin. In the fall, she will appear at the first concert of the 
season of the London Royal Philharmonic Society on No- 
vember 20 at Queen’s Hall, playing the Brahms D minor 
concerto under Furtwangler, the successor to Arthur 
Nikisch at the Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipzig, and the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Concerts. 


New Terry Songs Are Out 


Three new songs by Robert Huntington Terry have been 
issued by the Arthur P. Schmidt Company: A Song for the 
Seasons, which Idelle Patterson is using with success; Lazin’ 
Along, an attractive dialect song written for Cecil Arden; 
her singing of which is winning favor, and another short 
song of springlike character dedicated to Sue Harvard, en- 
titled Early News. Mr. Terry has recently placed with 
Schirmer two songs to be published in the near future; also 
several others to be issued by Schmidt Company. 

The song which Maria Jeritza sang with such great suc- 
cess this ,5- season and which she erroneously called 
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Springtime and Youth in an article which appeared in the 

ew York Tribune, so Mr. Terry states, should have been 
called The Answer, which is its correct title. Springtime 
and Youth, Springtime Is Here, How Do I Know, are 
all synonymous titles. 


Mason & Hamlin Prize at New England 
Conservatory 


George Auger Gibson, of Portland, Maine, was the win- 
ner of the fifteenth annual competition for the Mason & 
Hamlin piano at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
April 30, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Gibson has studied at the 
Conservatory for three years as a pupil of Richard Stevens. 
There were nine contestants for the prize, Margaret Cath- 
erine Mason, of Clarinda, Iowa, receiving honorable men- 
tion. The judges were Pierre Monteux, Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison. 

Winners of the prize in past years were: (1910) Julius 
Chaloff, now a member of the faculty of the Conservatory; 
(1911) Grace Nicholson, (1912) Charles L. Shepperd, now 
conductor of the Salt Lake Symphony; (1913) Sara Helen 
Littlejohn, (1914) Herbert Ringwell, now on the Conser- 
vatory faculty; (1915) Howard Goding, also on the Con- 
servatory faculty; (1916) Frances Levis of Dorchester, 
(1917) Martha Baird of Los Angeles, (1918) Sue Kyle 
Southwick of Alvin, Texas, now teaching in Raleigh, N. C.; 
(1919) Naomi Bevard, of Smith College; (1920) J. M. 
Sanroma, a Porto Rican; (1921) Walter Hansen, of Texas, 
now teaching at the Conservatory; (1922) Alice M. Rath- 
bun, (1923) Florence M. Levy, of Dorchester. 


Walter Mills in Virginia and New York 

Walter Mills, baritone, gave a recital, April 17, at Jeffer- 
son Gymnasium, College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., in which he sang groups of solos by Italian, 
French and American composers. Associated with him was 
Mrs. E. Lee Trinkle, violinist, wife of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and he had also as singing partner Annie Schmelz, 
soprano, The accompanist was Milne Charnley, whose song, 
Rest, was one of Mr. Mills’ numbers, 

With Mr. Charnley at the piano, Mr. Mills gave a song 
recital April 23 at Horace Mann Auditorium, Columbia 
University, dividing it into groups of Italian, German, 
French and American composers’ songs. Both of these 
affairs brought the excellent baritone critical and popular 
acclaim. 








Church of Our Lady of Esperanza Benefit 


A concert and organ recital for the benefit of the Church 
of Our Lady of Esperanza, under the direction of the or- 
ganist, Warren Foley, was held in the auditorium of City 
College on Wednesday evening, May 7. Those who were 
scheduled to appear were Grace Bradley, contralto; Clem- 
entine De Vere Sapio, soprano; Marguerite C. Sullivan, 
soprano; Frank Barberio, tenor; Louis Chartier, baritone; 
Melchoire Mauro-Cottone, organist of the Capitol Theater ; 
Eric Zarder, pianist, and Mr. Foley, organist; also Manuel 
Salazar, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Rudolph Reuter Active in Charity 


The recent opening of a new food kitchen by Chicagoans 
in Berlin, to feed the now impoverished middle classes, was 
materially and artistically assisted by a concert given re- 
cently in the high school at Steglitz, a suburb of Berlin. 
Rudolph Reuter was soloist, and had Alfred Huttmann, the 
popular tenor, on the program with him. During the two 
seasons of Reuter’s successful concertizing on the continent 
he has never missed an opportunity to donate time, money 
and services to worthy sufferers and organized charity. 


Berta Crawford to Sing in Poland 


Berta Crawford, Canadian prima donna, who returned 
from Europe last October to fulfill operatic and concert en- 
gagements in this country and Canada, sailed recently to 
appear in opera in Poland during May and June. She will 
return to America in October, to appear in operas and con- 
certs in the United States and Canada during next season. 
She has many operatic successes to her credit in Italy, 
France, Poland and Russia. 


Concert Managers Resorting to Plebiscites 


Within the past three months, two concert managers in 
widely separated points have decided to engage artists for 
their series by resorting to plebiscites. Ballots containing 
names of available artists are printed, and the audiences 
asked to vote for their selections for the coming season. 
The managers who have adopted this plan are Mrs. George 
Richards of Duluth, Minn., and Dana Merriman of Amster- 
dam, N. 


LINDSBORG'S FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 17) 
absence of Birger Sandzen, head of the art department, 
who is spending the year in Europe. 
ACCOMPANISTS, 

Oscar Thorsen, Arvid Wallin, Hagbard Brase, . and 
Arthur Byler of the School of Fine Arts appeared as 
accompanists for the soloists during the week and did their 
part efficiently, 

Sunpetius Recrrat. 

Mme, Sundelius gave an interesting recital on the after- 
noon of Easter Sunday. She began the program with 
arias from Benati and Handel, followed by a German group 
of which Gretchen am Spinnrad, and Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen, by Schubert, were artistically interpreted. The 
Scandinavian songs were given with color and versatility of 
expression and were probably the finest work of the after 
noon, The English group which closed the program proved 
very popular with the audience. Mme. Sundelius’ charming 
personality added much to her artistry. She was given a 
hearty reception and graciously responded with several 
encores, Stewart Wille played excellent accompaniments. 

127t7m Messian Concert. 

Sunday night the Oratorio Society gave the 127th per- 
formance of Handel's The Messiah before a packed house. 
The chorus and orchestra were in best mood and gave a 
thrilling rendition. The soloists, too, felt the spirit and 
put forth their best efforts. Mr. Brase directed with in 
spiration. A quiet hush was over the audience as they 
listened once more to this immortal sermon in tone. As 
the mighty Amen came to a close everyone felt the spiritual 
force of the occasion; that the forty-third annual festival 
was a fulfillment of hopes and ideals long cherished and a 
prophecy of greater things to come, Pres. Pihlblad and 
Jens Stensaas, managers of the festival, are to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid success achieved 1G a 


Canton to Hear The Land of Chance 

Fay Foster, composer of The Land of Chance, has re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Oscar Hilkert, president of the 
MacDowell Club of Canton, Ohio, that the club has in re- 
hearsal The Land of Chance for an early production. Mrs. 
Hilkert expresses herself most enthusiastically about the 
operetta, pronouncing it “charming,” “delightful,” ete, and 
says that the club is greatly enjoying the rehearsals 


Scharwenka Coming Soon 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, who is to conduct his own 
concerto at the concert and commencement exercises of the 
Chicago Musical College at the Auditorium Theater on 
June 16, is sailing from Hamburg, May 31, on the steam 
ship Saxonia, accompanied by Mrs. Scharwenka and _ their 
daughter, Lucie. Prof. Scharwenka will remain to conduct 
a master class this summer at the Chicago Musical College. 


Imandt at Studio Guild Concert 


Robert Imandt, violinist, was the leading soloist appearing 
at the Studio Guild Concert on April 28, in studio 133, 
Carnegie Hall. The other artist was Grace White, dramatic 
soprano, 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





{The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending May 8.. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 

(Harold Flammer, New York) 

O SOLE MIO, an Old Italian song, transcribed for the 
organ by Edwin H. Lemare. 

(Breikop{ & Hartel, Leipsic) 

SONATA IN G MINOR (opus 1), for violin and piano, 
by Hans L. Heniot, 

(J. Fischer & Bro, New York) 

SUITE OF FOUR PIECES FOR GRAND ORGAN, by 
Amedee Tremblay. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
FOURTH SONATA, for piano, by Leo Ornstein. 
TO EOSTRA, by Pearl G, Curran. Spring song, pub- 


lished for high and low voice 


THE SHOWER, by Camille W. Zeckwer. Poem by 


Amy Lowell 
REFLECTIONS, by Camille W. Zeckwer. Poem by 
Amy Lowell. 


fHE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD, song, 
by Kenneth S, Clark. Words by Sam Walter Foss. 

GOD KEEP YOU, DEAR, twilight song, by Cecil Osik 
Ellis. 

GARDEN GOSSIPS, song by Ralph Cox. Words by 
Myrene M. Garrison, 

STRANGE, song, by Hans Morgenstern. Poem by Karl 
Pokorny. English version by Dr. Th. Baker. 

AS IN A DREAM, song, by Hans Morgenstern, 
by Karl Pokorny. English version by Dr. Th. Baker. 

rWO ROYAL CHILDREN, song, by Hans Morgen- 
stern. Poem by Karl Pokorny. English version by Dr, Th. 
Baker 

1 DO NOT ASK, O LORD, sacred duet for soprano and 
tenor, by Edward Shippen Barnes. Words by Adelaide A. 
Procter. 

BY THE STREAM, for piano, by Ernest Toy. 

FLOWER SONGS, for adult beginners on the piano- 
forte, by Mathilde Bilbro. Shamrock, Fleur de Lys, Japanese 
Cherry, Heather of England, and Italian Tulips—all pub- 
lished separately, 

THE LOTUS FLOWER, for piano, by Frances Terry. 

LITTLE SKETCHES OF FUN, for piano, by Kathleen 
Lockhart Manning. 

TUNEFUL TASKS, for piano students of the second 
grade, by Frances Terry. 

TWENTY-FIVE STUDIES for the left hand alone on 
the piano, by Pierre Augieras. 

SONG WITHOUT WORDS, for violin and piano, by 
Carlo Saetta. 

AT EVENING, a song for violin and piano, by Sandor 
Harmati M., J. 


Poem 


Miscellaneous Music 


(GC. Schirmer, New York) 
Diversions (Five Pieces for Piano) 


By John Alden Carpenter 

These pieces have no separate titles and are apparently not 
intended to be programmatic in any sense of the word. They 
are of various design, color and mood, and differ in some 
indefinite way from the Carpenter pieces with which we 
are familiar, They show distinctly less influence of the 
modern French idiom, and less of the aim to represent, musi- 
particular mood or picture, Indian, Negro, 
And, having no text, they have left 
apparently. We say 


cally, some 
American or other, 
the composer's fancy free to rove 
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mind, or by what event, influence or impulse he may have 
been animated or inspired. 

But, for the sake of argument, supposing this music to 
be “absolute,” what have we in the way of a step forward 
in our American idiom? The style of these Diversions is 
diatonic, melodic in an ironical manner, filled with dis- 
sonances—but not very bad ones—and a sort of grotesque 
humor which is one of the things most naturally associated 
with modernism. It is as if one were to say: “Let us 
imitate beauty. Let us acknowledge that there was once 
such a thing, admired by our foolish forefathers—but never 
dip into its sensuous charms!” 

No. I is a sort of waltz; No. II is a sort of fox-trot; 
No, III is again a sort of waltz; No. IV is a Moderato, 
3-4, suggestive of some sort of a fiery dance, unidentified ; 
and No, V is an Adagio, rather rhapsodic, but also decidedly 
rhythmic. They are all decidedly rhythmic; all, also de- 
cidedly rhapsodic¢, though brief. And the one thing that one 
can put the finger on by way of idiom, American or other- 
wise, is a certain refinement of rugged angularity which 
gives to these works both individuality and charm. But 
one cannot escape from the sense of the ironic, not espe- 
cially good humored, through which only occasionally a 
bit of beauty shows itself, 

They are, on the whole, faithful pictures of our. day, a 
day in which a shrug of the shoulder says all that we have 
to say about conditions in general and the spiritual in 
particular. Let the meaning of this not be exaggerated, 
however. The bell-like effect of the first piece seems sug- 
gestive of some memories sentimental enough, and the har- 
mony of all of the music is rich in spots and effective al- 
ways. 

Needless to say, these pieces are beautifully written. Car- 
penter is a masterly technician, and though he does not 
idealize the sample delight in beauty that means most in 
music to this reviewer, it is impossible that his music should 
not give pleasure. It is the definite expression of a definite 
personality. at 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


In Thee We Trust 
Sacred Song, with Violin, by Jules Massenet 
Needless to say, this is splendidly written for the voice. 
Massenet always knew what he was doing when he wrote 
vocal lines, and makes them effective and interesting. The 
tune is good and the accompaniment very flowing, consisting 
of sweeping arpeggios throughout. Moderate difficulty. 


(Frits Schuberth, IJr., Leipsie; Carl Fischer, New York) 


Call to Charon. (Verzweiflung) 

Poem by Carl Hepp (1841-1912); Music by Adolph M. 
Foerster; Orchestra Score and Piano Arrangement; 
English Translation by George Seibel 
This, as its title suggests, is a y edd tragic composition. 
It is a long aria in operatic style—fifteen pages in the piano 
arrangement—written for dramatic soprano or tenor, and 
furnished with a vivid, colorful accompaniment. It is in 
no sense of the word modern, Mr. Foerster is no seeker 
after discordant modernisms, nor is he an experimentalist. 
He knows thoroughly his craft, has ideas, and sets them 
down with skill in a way calculated to produce the greatest 
effect. He is fortunate in having got hold of a fine poem, 
and he has done it more than justice in the musical setting. 


(The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 


When I Embark (Song) 
By G. Harold Lowden 

This is setting No. 432 of the late Lord Tennyson's 
Crossing the Bar. The music is appropriate; that is, it is 
highly characteristic of the style beloved in the age in 
which Lord Tennyson flourished. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
Four Compositions for Violin 
By Victor Kuzdo 


Passing the Chapel, Pastorale, The Source Eternal, Ma- 
zurka Fantastique—these are attractive pieces of consider- 
able difficulty which will demand a good deal of skill on the 
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effectively written for the violin, contrived so as to give the 
greatest result and to offer great opportunity to the player 
for the display of technical facility, sonority and verve. 
The Mazurka is dedicated to Maximilian Pilzer and The 
Source Eternal to Cecilia Hansen. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Solitude (Song) 

By Nino Marcelli 
Who is Nino Marcelli? The name is not in the Who's 
Who, nor is it in any file to which we have access. How- 
ever, if we ask who he is (or is he a she?) we can answer 
that he is a composer and a real one. He has done a little 
song that is, at the same time, a little masterpiece. The 
design of it is a sort of extended recitative, and it is ex- 
traordinarily impressive. It cannot be said that the Eng- 
lish translation of the Italian words is particularly good, but 
it would serve to use on programs to give the general 
meaning of the whole. The Italian is by Lorenzo Stec- 
chetti and is of decidedly modernistic character, or so it 
seems from the translation. The music is colorful, full of 
melodic beauty, impressive, grateful to the voice, and offers 
the greatest opportunity for fine smging, forceful articula- 

tion and diction. It is a splendid song. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


The Rose’s Secret (Song) 
By Werner Josten 
Tuneful, lyric number, with an attractive melody well 
suited to the words, 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 


My Thoughts of You (Song) 
By Tilden Davis 
An English ballad of the distinctly better class. Bright, 
attractive, quick moving imelody, with a climax at the end 
with which any singer is sure to score a hit. 


(Harold Flammer, New York) 


Love Has a Way (Song) 
By Victor Schertzinger 
A good comic opera tune, which ought to be thoroughly 
effective for the purpose for which it is used, viz., as the 
theme melody in the music for Mary Pickford’s Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Hebrew Rhapsody (For Violin and Piano) 
By Lazare Saminsky 
Saminsky’s name has become rapidly known since his 
arrival in this country from Russia several years ago. Some 
of his works have been given by orchestras and by solo 
artists, as well as by societies devoted to modernism—al- 
though Saminsky is never ultra-modern. He leans towards 
the expression of his own national idiom, and his Hebrew 
songs and other works of like nature are among the most 
sincere of their kind. This new rhapsody is no exception 
to the rule. It is a forceful, dramatic, one might almost 
Say tragic, work, very well conceived for the violin so as 
to be effective in performance, and it should appeal to 
artists in search of new material. It is dedicated to Helen 
Teschner Tas, 
(Boosey & Co., New York) 


Drumadoon (Song) 
By Wilfrid Sanderson 


Wilfrid Sanderson’s name on a song or a ballad means 
that it is written in a musicianly manner and is, at the 
same time, melodious and grateful for the singer. Druma- 
doon is a quiet song—not a ballad—with a refrain that 
really touches the heart. Reinald Werrenrath has been 
singing it all this winter. 


My Jewels (Song) 
By Wilfrid Sanderson 
Serious, earnest, song of sentiment, without being senti- 



















































































apparently, because one never knows, in the absence of id a 
definite declaration, what may have been in the composer's part of both violinist and pianist. They are extremely mental. “Only thy memory, dearest and best, will light 
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my path when I pass to my rest.” 
set it to music that is flowing. 
(Elkin & Co., Ltd., London) 
Valse Caprice 
By Cyril Scott, for Violin and Piano; 
A. Walter Kramer 
Walter Kramer has, as was to be expected from a mu- 
sician of his,ability, made a thoroughly workmanlike and 
effective trseeesipticn for violin and piano of Cyril Scott's 
well known,,Valse Caprice. Excellent light program num- 
ber for any violinist. 


Neu Wien (Johann Strauss Valse for Piano) 
Arranged by Dora Bright 
Well made waltz transcription of about the fifth or 
sixth grade difficulty. Good concert piece for any young 
pianist who wants to play something showy and yet who 
1s not quite equal to the difficulties of Tausig or Godowsky. 
(G. Schirmer, New York) 
Reve du Matin (Violin and Piano) 
By Rudolf Friml 
Friml is a popular composer with a distinguished manner. 
Much of what he writes is beautiful, and this piece certainly 
is. Best, and most curious, of all it is American, The 
American influence—although Friml is not a born American 
—is quite obvious, and very delightfully interpreted, This 
is good music of a very light and dainty order. Its pop- 
ularity is certain—though whether the jazz people can turn 
it into a fox-trot remains to be proved. 


Mr. Sanderson has 


Transcribed by 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, 

Suite for Piano, op. 289 
By Carl Heins 

Processional, Scherzo fantastique, Memories, 
Romance, Dance- Intermezzo. They are children’s pieces 
in traditional mode, well written, conventional, excellent 
for teaching. The names—especially the Fantastique—are 
somewhat misleading, and as teachers generally prefer 
music that is not “fantastique,” it may be just as well to 


Boston) 


Four parts: 


point out that this music has no such characteristic. It is 
plain, wholesome music. M. J 
Barbara Maurel to Go Under Charlton 


Management 


Barbara Maurel, the American mezzo-soprano of Alsatian 
birth, for the season of 1924-1925, her fifth in the United 
States, will be under the management of Loudon Charlton. 
Her agreement with her present managers will expire at the 
beginning of this June. Miss Maurel plans a particularly 
active campaign in her fifth year of concert work in this 
country, and as in the past here and in England, will divide 
her time betwgen operatic and concert engagements. 

The success of this admirable young singer has depended 
upon more than the felicitous display of a vocal talent. She 
has, combined with a lovely technical reading of her songs, 
the indispensable factor of personality. 

It is Miss Maurel’s versatility of musical talent and of 
intellect that enables her to add to her recitals the flavor 
of expressiveness, of understanding and control, usually 
associated only with artists with much longer careers behind 
them. Early in her musical life she was an accomplished 

vianist, and aimed at a concert career with that instrument. 
he greater intimacy and expressiveness of vocal expression 
finally won her over to the study of singing, and she proved 
to be even more talented in that department of music, 

Miss Maurel’s first major triumphs were achieved in 
London, where her debut with the Covent Garden Opera 
Company was a success rarely duplicated by young Amer- 
ican artists either at home or abroad. She returned to the 
United States to win similar successes in New York, 
Boston, and other American cities. In Boston her engage- 
ment with the Boston Opera Company gave her the oppor- 
tunity to show American audiences why London critics said 
of her, “If America has any more like her, they ought to 
be sent over.’ 

Although Miss Maurel is making this change to the 
Charlton concert management, her agreement with the Co- 


lumbia Graphophone Company, for whom she has recorded 


nearly two score numbers, remains unaltered. 


Schmitz Plays in Warsaw 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, after playing in Vienna, April 
28, appeared at the “Club Artistique” in Warsaw on May 2, 
iving a request program of modern music. Following this 
e was scheduled to play in Prague and return to Paris for 
three appearances, among them as soloist with the Albert 
Wolff Symphony, playing Loeffler’s Pagan Poem 

On his recital programs there are several new American 
works, the manuscript copies being given him by the com- 
posers for his resentation in Europe. It was on the steamer, 
the morning § chmitz was sailing, that Henry Eicheim was 
seen going over one of his manuscripts with him, and Schmitz 
had others in his bag too. 

He will remain abroad until the end of June, returning in 
time for his master class, which begins July 15 in Madison, 
Wis. 


Frederick Southwick Studio Notes 


Frederick Southwick pupils had an unusually busy sea- 
son during Lent, singing as solo guest artists in a number 
of productions of The Crucifixion, Stabat Mater and many 
lesser known cantatas and oratorios. Hugo Rheims, tenor, 
and Aimé Olsen, contralto, have received engagements- 
for this form of entertainment until the end of May. — 
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B. Moseley, mezzo-soprano, an artist-pupil of Mr. South- 
wick, who returns to Minneapolis, Minn. early in June, 
will stop en route for several song recitals. Mrs. Mose- 
ley’s first recital will be at Plattsburg, Wis., on June 8. 
During Mr. Southwick’s summer season as guest teacher 
at the MacPhail School in Minneapolis, Mrs. Moseley will 
serve as one of his assistant teachers. 

Aimée Olsen, contralto, another artist-pupil of Mr, South- 
wick, has been engaged as contralto soloist at the May Fes- 
tival of the University of Maryland. Miss Olsen's program 
includes the solos in the Rose Maiden, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, and O Don Fatale from Verdi's Don Carlos, at the 
orchestral concert. H. Roy Palmer, who has been the 
guest of Mr. Southwick at the Hotel Gotham, left the 
metropolis after Easter for Minneapolis, where he will again 
conduct his regular summer classes in piano and harmony 
at the MacPhail School of Music. 


Cleveland Institute Enjoys Two Events 


Enthusiasm ran high last week at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music because of two outstanding events. The first 
one to stir the regular routine of the school from its course 
was the visit of Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who was in Cleveland 
for the week of opera. Mr. Kahn was one of the first 
contributing members of the Institute, who made it possible 
for this unusual school to open its doors, He visited the 
school first to see Ernest Bloch, its composer-director, 
whose compositions have been so widely acclaimed during 
the past season. He found, however, that it is impossible to 
visit Ernest Bloch without getting a thorough introduction 
to the Institute. Mr, Kahn was personally conducted by 
Mr. Bloch from the reception hall to the assembly room 
on the third floor, and it is hard to say which was the 
more enthusiastic, the visitor or the director. 

The second event which thrilled the students was the 
junior music contest held in Toledo, Ohio, at the State 
music convention. Two students of the Institute won first 
prizes in piano and violin. Both were boys who hold schol- 
arships through the Juilliard Foundation. Jacob Kaz won 
the violin contest and Lionel Nowak the piano, Lionel is 
the youngest pianist ever to have played with the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra. He played at an afternoon 
children’s concert recently. Both boys received an award 
of twenty-five dollars. 


Valeri Pupil Successful in Spain 

Mme. Delia Valeri, the well known New York voice 
teacher, was glad to hear recently of the success of her 
artist- pupil, Eleonore Cohrone, who has just been singing in 
Lisbon, the Portuguese capital, and at Oporto, Spain, as 
prima donna in an Italian company that visited these cities 
under the direction of one of the best known Italian con- 
ductors, Tullio Serafin, who is coming to the Metropolitan 
next winter. Although operatic audiences in both these 
cities are proverbially hard to please, Miss Cohrone won in- 
stant and notable success in every role in which she appeared, 
including the leading female parts in Tosca, Rosenkavalier, 
Walkiire, Cavalleria Rusticana, and Aida. 

Miss Cohrone, who studied for a long time at Mme. 
Valeri’s New York studio, was taken to Italy two years 
ago by Mr. and Mrs. Valeri and introduced there. Notices 
of her success in Italy have already appeared in this paper 
and to them she has now added this newest triumph, 


Oscar Seagle ‘Back sk from Europe 


Oscar Seagle, who has been abroad all winter 
director of the De Reszke-Seagle School, at Nice, 


as COo- 
France, 
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returned from there last week, accompanied by his family 
and a large number of pupils who have been studying with 
him all winter. He went at once to his home at Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., where the summer session of the American 
branch of the school will begin on June 2. In the mean- 
while Mr. Seagle will take a tew weeks of well earned rest. 
Enrollment for the summer session is already very large. 
Many former pupils are returning and twenty new ones are 
already registered. The Seagle Colony at Schroon Lake, 
with its arrangements for taking care of the pupils, is a 
unique institution, 


Letters of Praise for Flonzaleys 
The applications for subscriptions to the Flonzaley Quar 
tet’s series of three concerts in New York City continue 
to pour into the offices of Loudon Charlton with such ra- 
pidity that it seems likely that a waiting list will have to 
be established before the fall. Practically all the letters 
requesting renewals include some informal appreciation of 
the quality of the quartet in addition to their purely busi 

ness content, 

Two characteristic letters were among 
ceived this week. A commuter subscriber from Paterson, 
J. more than an hour by train from Aeolian Hall, 
writes: “By all means reserve my subscription for the 
Flonzaley Quartet for next year. I wouldn't give up my 
seats for the world.” Another, renewing a long-standing 
subscription for nine seats savs: “Just returned from Eu 
rope, and want to be sure to get the same seats we had 
last winter, although I was sick and in Europe all the time 

Too bad the Flonzaley do not have five concerts!” 


the batch re 


Rhys Morgan with Bethlehem Steel Chorus 


One of the first engagements to be sung in the East by 
Rhys Morgan, the Welsh tenor, was with the Bethlehem 
Steel Chorus on May 5. This was a fitting engagement, as 
the remarkable young singer, who is to make an extended 
concert tour next season, was discovered in the mines of 
his own Wales, and has since then served an apprenticeship 


in nearly every form of industrial competition. His New 
York appearance will be made this month at Aeolian Hall, 
Which will be followed by three additional New York ap 


pearances early in the fall and in mid-season 


Patton Shows Command of Resources 


“In all his undertakings Mr. Patton showed command of 
his resources, intelligence and authority in singing and in 
publishing the sentiments and moods of his lyrics. He is 
an artist, no question about that. He creates eloquent ef 
fects in interpretation.” The foregoing appeared in th 
Newark, N. J., Evening News after Fred Patton's recent 
appearance in concert in Montclair, N. J 
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Atlantic City, N. J., May 4.—Sara Newell, pianist, and 
Camblos Newell, baritone, gave one of their artistic re- 
citals on April 29. Miss Newell rendered works of Chopin, 
Paderewski and Rachmaninoff with intelligence, musician- 
ship and artistic finish, Mr, Newell sang his numbers with 
an ability which showed command of technic and a voice 
of superior quality. 5 

On April 17, Mme. Ingo-Hoegsbro Christensen and Mrs. 
Boyton F, Filer gave a musical soiree at the home of Mrs. 
E. G. Kemble, in honor of Katherine Ruth Heymen, Amer- 
ican futurist pianist of New York, Miss Heyman offered 
a talk on the Basis of Music from the Major Scale, illus- 
trating at the piano. She played Debussy’s Dance of 
Adelphi and The Hunting Song with artistry. 

On April 15, the Atlantic City Ladies’ Chorus of some 
sixty voices, by request, broadcasted from the station at the 
Seaside Hotel. The guests of the hotel and their friends 
were invited to attend. A delightful program was rendered. 

On April 11, music lovers here for the first time were 
given the opportunity to hear a concert of chamber music 
which the Boyle-Gittleson Penha Chamber Music Trio pre- 
sented through the auspices of the Junior Crescendo Ciub. 
Vernon Room of Haddon Hall was filled to hear the cele- 
brated trio render their program. 

At the Breakers Hotel on April 23 a concert for the 
benefit of the Deborah Jewish Consumption Relief Society 
Sanatorium was held. The artists who appeared on the 
program were: Adele Bliss, singer of folk songs, and Rubin 
Goldberg, humorist. Mme, Bliss is the possessor of a lovely 
voice. In her French lyrics she charmed her audience. 


(See letter on another page.) 

(See letter on another page.) 

(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio (See letter on another page.) 
Dalton, Mass., May 1.—A service on the occasion of 

the dedication of the Winthrop Murray Crane Memorial 

organ, given in memory of the late Senator W, Murray 

Crane, by his son, Winthrop M, Crane, Jr., was held on 

Easter Sunday at the First Congregational Church, Chand- 

ler Goldthwaite, of New York, who played at the service 

and also at the vesper recital, brought out the beautiful 
tones and showed the possibilities of the new instrument. 

The organ, built by the Skinner Company, is one of the 

finest in New England, 


Danbury, Conn., April 28.—The Choral Art Club, a 
new woman’s organization, gave its first concert at St. 
James’ Auditorium on April 24 before a large and appre- 
ciative audience, with Mrs. George Livingston Taylor and 
Thomas William Wall as soloists. Mrs. Taylor also led 
the Choral Art Club and the results achieved by this group 
of women's voices more than fulfilled the expectations of 
the audience. The Irish Air from County Derry, arranged 
by Grainger and sung in five parts, was artistically done 
and called forth prolonged applause. The program included 
works of Shelley, Strickland, Dell’ Acqua, Curran, Schu- 
mann, Horsman and Leoni. Thomas Wall, winner of the 
1923 prize in the young artists’ contest and the Lockwood 
scholarship at Yale, was warmly greeted and gave much 
pleasure. His well placed, resonant baritone was heard to 
good effect in Vision Fugitive, from Herodiade. This was 
followed by compositions of Clark, Dix, Damrosch, O’Hara 
and Speaks. He was obliged to give two encores. Mrs. 
Taylor was enthusiastically received, her rich contralto voice 
and charming interpretations rounding out the program. 
She sang numbers by Saint-Saéns, Coleridge-Taylor and 
Woodman. Mrs. Taylor was recalled for two encores. 
Dorothy Scott, by her splendid accompaniments, contributed 
in no small measure to the success of the concert. 

The Cecilian Society of Brewster was entertained on 
April 10 at Tarrywile, the home of Mrs. C. D. Parks, by 
the Afternoon Musical Society of Danbury. The visitors 
gave an interesting program, including several choral num- 
bers which were led in a musicianly manner by Antoinette 
Daniels, of Danbury. Agnes Hyatt, teacher of piano at 
Drew Seminary, was the accompanist of the afternoon. 
Those taking part were the Cecilian Society, Mrs. Thomas 
Butler, Mrs, Clayton Ryder, Mrs, Tompkins, Mrs. Clifford 
Trurau, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Stewart Butler, Mrs. A. F. 
Lobdell, Mrs. Stephen Ryder and Mrs. Teed. =o. T. 


Denver, Col., April 29—The Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra, Horace E. Tureman, conductor, gave its sixth pair 
of concerts on the evening of April 25 and the afternoon of 
April 27 in the Auditorium. The soloist was J. Allen 
Grubb, tenor, and a violin number was rendered by Howard 
Reynolds. Doi... 

Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Des Moines, Iowa, April 25.—An excellent perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn's Elijah was given recently by the 
Des Moines University Community Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Raymond N. Carr, with the following soloists: 
Lucile Stevenson, soprano; Edna Swanson Ver Haar, con- 
tralto; Carleton Cummings, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
the eminent baritone. The University Neighborhood Or- 
chestra was conducted by Walter L. Roosa. May Foreman 
Carr was the accompanist. O. D. 

Grand Island, Neb. (See letter on another page.) 

Greensboro, N.C. (See letter on another page.) 

Ithaca, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Johnstown, Pa., May 2.—On April 27, the Johnstown 
Opera Company and its director, Silvio Landino, added 
one more successful evening to their list of splendid per- 
formances with I] Trovatore. Among those who took part 
were Grace Sefton Mayer who sang Leonora excellently, 
Tulia Peden Stokes as p pol James P. Bent, tenor, and 
Fred L. Sharpe, baritone. Other soloists who proved pop- 
ular with the audience were Mrs. Warren Hinks, mezzo- 
soprano; Hilton R. Bowman, basso; Gerald DeVaux, tenor ; 
and Chester Strayer, baritone. Tlie event was given for 
the benefit of the orthopedic ward of —s, ioe 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kansas City, Mo. (See letter on another page.) 
Lima, Ohio, April 28.—The fifth annual and best of 
the series of Junior Eisteddfod meetings of Northwestern 
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Ohio high schools was held here on April 25, afternoon 
and evening. Schools entered were Lima Central and 
South High, Lafayette, Van Wert, Bluffton, Gomer, 
Vaughnsville, Findlay, Delphos, Pandora and Wapakoneta. 
Gomer and Vaughnsville combined their entries at the last 
moment, Ten events—four in the afternoon and six at 
night—attracted an overflowing attendance to Memorial 
Hall, Findlay won the ,outstanding number—the mixed 
chorus—sixty-five points, fifty to sixty voices, prize $25.00. 
Thomas Roberts, supervisor, conducted. Findlay also won 
the number competed by girls’ glee clubs, baritone solo 
and tied with Central of Lima High in the boys’ glee club 
number. Gomer and Vaughnsville combined won second 
honors with forty-four points, taking the boys’ trio, tenor 
solo and mixed quartet numbers. South High, Lima, won 
the soprano solo (Cora Barnhart); Central High the alto 
solo (Bernice Rosenbaum) and were tied as noted for 
boys’ glee club honors. Wapakoneta won the girls’ trio 
number. L. Powell Evans, of Atlantic City, was the ad- 
judicator, and added to his popularity by contributing some 
vocal numbers. These Junior Eisteddfod affairs are very 
popular. They are under the direct management of school 
music supervisors—Mark Evans of Lima; Thomas Roberts, 
Findlay; Jas. H. Jones, Van Wert; Haydn Morgan, for- 
merly of Bellefontaine; Lehman of Bluffton College, and 
others. Professor Mark Evans, leader in the organization 
of the movement a few years ago, acted as secretary this 
year. The winning number (on the evening program and 
final) was Aiken’s Excelsior. Rev, William Surdival, a 
pioneer in Eisteddfod management, was officer of the day. 

In the presentation at Columbus Grove, O., on April 20, 
of the Du Bois Last Seven Words, Gwendolyn Iona Price, 
“youngest Ohio singer of oratorio,” was the soprano; Fred 
Welty, Lima, tenor, and Prof. Adolph Lehmann of the 
voice department, Buffton (O.) College, baritone. Mark 
Evans, Lima, directed. The work was given a fine por- 
trayal by the seventy Columbus Grove singers, aided by the 
efficient soloists. 

Remarkable ensemble effects have been obtained in the 
lower grades by Margaret Gregg, supervisor in Lima Cen- 
tral Junior High. Called upon without notice one after- 
noon recently, some sixty of the Horace Mann building's 
sixth grade pupils sang several Mozart melodies, to which 
words had been supplied by Miss Gregg, and other popular 
songs to spring. , 

Mrs. E. A. Siford and Millie Sonntag Urfer will attend 
the conferences of the various organizations—Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
and the Association of Presidents of State Music Teachers’ 
Associations at To'edo, April 28-May 1. 

Easter music in Lima churches partook of the cantata 
variety, some of the works elaborately given. 

Local music club organizations as a rule have closed 
their seasons with events of this month. St. Olaf Choir 
appeared as the final evening event in the Women’s Music 
Club course, April 5, 

At the final matinee recital before an appreciative audi- 
ence, two weeks later, a three act cycle of song and verse, 
Ellen and the Old Songs by Geddes, was presented. Prin- 
cipal roles were taken by Mrs. Ralph Fraser Austin and 
Dale Marshall. 

A surprise feature presented F. B. Goudy in solos on 
the dulcimer and concertino. Claudia Stewart Black, presi- 
dent of the club, has announced that the books have been 
opened for active membership in season 1924-25, 

Notwithstanding some drastic local comment no unpleas- 
ant features marred the success of the Geraldine Farrar 
appearance here on April 10. The large audience applauded 
liberally her every appearance. Specially pleasing was her 
last group—Rubinstein, Dvorak, Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky and Gretchaninoff. Gonvierre, accompanist, also 
gave a group. Malkin, cellist, was heard in his own Ro- 
mance, a Kreisler and a Popper number, finishing the pro- 
gram with the Popper solo for violoncello, Hungarian 
Rhapsodie. B. -B. F. 


Lindsborg, Kans. ( See letter on another page.) 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn. (See letter on another page.) 


Montclair, N. J., April 13.—On March 29, the Puccini 
Opera Company presented Rigoletto at the Montclair The- 
ater. Millo Picco was the hunchback, and Lillian Gresham, 
Gilda; while Madeleine Borschneck, as Maddalena, was 
particularly pleasing in her duet with Giuseppe Barsotti, the 
Duke. The other members of the cast included Gino Mon- 
tello, Luigi Dalle Molle, Alfred Valente, Nino Baldi, La- 
vinia Puglioli and Caroline Fernanda. 

_An audience of eager music lovers greeted Florence 
Easton, Paul Althouse and Fred Patton at the High School 
Auditorium on March 21 in next to the last concert in the 
Unity Concert Course. Their program, besides the Prison 
Scene from Faust, included numbers by the following com- 
posers: Thomas, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Schubert, Purcell, 
Brahms, Rubinstein, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rogers, Hodgson, 
A. W. Kramer, Weber, and Gounod. 

On March 8 the third monthly meeting of the Music 
Students’ Club of Montclair was held at the home of its 
leader, Charles Roy Castner. A good attendance was shown 
and keen interest manifested in the study of the afternoon. 

_Emil Closs, Swiss hand bell ringer, took part in the eve- 
ning service of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on March 
23. In addition to this unique program there were several 
organ selections by William H. Gage, organist and director 
of the church, 

The Criterion Male Quartet sang at the twilight musicale 
of the Essex County Country Club, at the club house, on 
the evening of March 23. A large and appreciative audi- 
ence of members and friends enjoyed the artistic work of 
this organization. 

The Musical Study Club of Upper Montclair held their 
March meeting at the home of Mrs. Dayton on Grove 
Street. French Music was the subject of a paper read by 
Mrs. Moore. Illustrating the various forms of composition, 
Rose McDonough played a group of piano selections and 
Mrs, Aborn and Mrs. Horner a piano duet. Vocal numbers 
were given by Mrs. Brooks. : 

At a meeting of the Alliance Francais on March 25, at 
the home of Mrs. J. A, Holland of Waterbury, the mem- 
bers heard a lecture by Marie A. Laurent on the subject of 
Anatole France, and French Songs by Elizabeth Spencer 
Southworth. 

On the evening of March 29 Elizabeth Spencer South- 


(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
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worth with Mabelanna Corby, composer, at the piano, broad- 
casted from Station WEAF. 

Helen E. Davis, of Bloomfield, played a banjo solo and 
a request Hawaiian guitar solo at the thirtieth annual con- 
cert of fretted instruments, given by William J. Kitchener 
at Carnegie Chamber Hall on the evening of March 29. 
Sidney Koppel was the accompanist. 

Members of the Women’s Community Chorus of Glen 
Ridge and vicinity were entertained at the rehearsal on 
March 26 by Mrs. Weightman Edwards, of Montclair, who 
sang a pleasing group of Southern melodies. Mrs. Edwards 
is a member of the chorus. 

Mabelanna Corby and Marjo Lewis have returned from 
a concert tour as far West as California. In the party were 
also Katherine Tift-Jones, Adelaide Soper and Janet Bush- 
Hecht. The artists gave nine concerts on the way out, 
stopping off in a different State each night, and also several 
concerts in California, including two at Hotel del Coronado, 

A large audience, among which were many people promi- 
nent in musical circles, was present at a recital held at the 
reception rooms of the Librairie des Annales on March 26, 
when Lotta Madden, of New York, presented her artist- 
pupil, Mrs, William M. Rockwell, of Upper Montclair, in 
an interesting and varied program of songs. Mrs. Rock- 
well’s program was comprised largely of modern composers 
and her voice was adequate in range and richness. Elinor 
Everett was at the piano. 

The Montclair High School Dramatic Club, assisted by 
the High School Glee Club and Orchestra, gave an inter- 
esting performance in the High School Auditorium on March 
27. Over 100 students took part, doing everything them- 
selves from stage lighting to the coaching of the plays. 
The orchestra, under the leadership of Mary Beverstock, 
opened the program with Mendelssohn’s March from 
Athalie, and the Petite Suite de Ballet by Gluch-Mottle- 
Robert. The orchestra’s final number was Taine’s March 
Lorraine. The Girls’ Glee, under the direction of Ruth 
Reynolds, sang De San’ Man's Coming, and combining with 
the Boys’ Glee under Morris Butler’s leadership, they sang 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and Deep River. The Glee 
Club is a new activity in the high schol this season, show- 
ing fine results which are being: achieved by their coaches, 
Mr. Augustine and Miss Matson. a) AE oA 


Newark, N. J. (See letter on another page.) 
New Haven, Conn. (See letter on another page.) 


Omaha, Neb., April 28—Marcel Dupré, Parisian 
organist, appeared before an overflowing audience in the 
commodious First Presbyterian Church the evening of 
March 22. His masterly playing commanded admiration 
throughout the evening, interest culminating in his superb 
improvisation of a four movement symphony. 

The Fortnightly Club, for its annual open meeting held 
also in the First. Presbyterian Church, presented a delight- 
ful succession of solos, duets and concerted numbers. Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony was given with two pianos, 
organ and strings, and was lovely in that unusual form, An 
aria from Der Freischtitz was sung to an accompaniment of 
the same combination of instruments, and a group of violin 
solos given. Cadman’s Japanese Romance, Sayonara, for 
two sopranos and piano, was beautifully performed. 

Jeanne Gordon, contralto, appeared at the auditorium, 
April 12, as the fourth attraction in the course conducted 
by the Business and Professional Women’s Division of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce. Explaining that she was 
suffering from a cold, Miss Gordon made many deviations 
from the printed program, revealing, however, a voice of 
fine texture and wide compass. Her most effective offering 
was a ballad by Walter Damrosch set to Kipling’s poem, 
Queen Bess, was Harry's Daughter. Guy Bevier Williams 
appeared as pianist and accompanist. 

The Friends of Music sponsored an orchestral concert 
as their final program of the season, presenting the same 
on April 21 in the ballrom of the Fontenelle Hotel. The 
fifty instrumentalists were conducted by Robert Cuscaden, 
who chose for performance the overture, Patrie by Bizet; 
a number from the Scheherazade music by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff; two small pieces by Poldini, and the Sigurd Jor- 
salfar suite by Grieg. Mabel Woodworth Jensen, violinist, 
functioned as soloist, contributing the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo in B minor. 

Dubois’ cantata, The Seven Last Words of Christ, was 
given an unusual performance the Thursday before Easter 
in the auditorium of the Central High School, under the 
direction of Carol Markoff Pitts. The work was given 
entirely from memory by the school glee clubs, with shad- 
ings, climaxes and enunciation all regarded, the voices pro- 
ducing an appealing effect. The soloists were also selected 
from the student members. 

Thelma Given, violinist, was heard last month in the audi- 
torium of the Technical High School in a recital arranged 
by the Activities Association of that institution. 

Eleanor Rentz presented her pupil, Helen Jacobs, in a 
piano recital recently. Bertha May Bradford, soprano, 
assisted. 

Schumann’s piano quintet, a movement from a Brahms’ 
quintet and three short numbers for the string quartet were 
heard in a program given Sunday afternoon at the public 
library under the auspices of the Society of Fine Arts. 
The West quartet was the capable and artistic source of 
the string ensemble and Mrs. Karl R. Werndorff displayed 
splendid qualities as pianist. Hazel Smith Eldridge loaned 
her fine mezzo-contralto voice to the finished interpreta- 
tion of a group of songs, and Hall Clovis disclosed a_sym- 
pathetic tenor in a Handel aria and a song by La Forge, 

p me eS 


Poplarville, Miss., May 2—Anna Wallace, artist-pupil 
of Giuseppe Ferrata of New Orleans, gave a piano recital 
at Sophia Newcomb School of Music the evening of March 
16 in the Newcomb Auditorium. Miss Wallace's program 
gave her excellent opportunities to exhibit a solid musician- 
ship and a fine pianism. She played one group of selections, 
which she composed herself, at the close of which she re- 
ceived quite an ovation. L. 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Providence, R. I., April 28.—Ruth Bernard, a young 
pianist of Boston, gave her first Providence recital in 
Churchill House on April 23, creating an unusually good 
impression. Her opening numbers were Glazounoff’s sonata 
in B flat minor; Fragrance, by Frank Bridge; Amerbley 
Wild Brooks, by John Ireland, and Sylphides, by Florent 
Schmitt, all of which she played with skill and musical feel- 
ing. A nocturne and toccata by Debussy were given with 
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charm, followed by a group of five Chopin numbers, which 
she rendered with good tone and refinement of style. Her 
closing number, Liszt's eleventh Hungarian rhapsody was 
brilliantly executed and received such hearty applause that 
she added Chopin’s “Revolutionary” etude as an Se 


Richmond, Va., May 1.—Practically all Richmond 
churches, liturgical and non-liturgical, observed Easter with 
elaborate programs of music. 

The Alpha Glee Club sang several numbers during the 
annual presentation of the Tray-Boy Follies at the Academy 
of Music during the week of April 28. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared in recital at the Jefferson Hotel on the 
evening of April 28, under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club, 

The choir of St. Benedict’s Catholic Church sang special 
music at a mass said in the chapel car of the Catholic Ex- 
tension Society, at the Main Street Station, on the morning 
of April 21. Helen Nolte, contralto, rendered Rosewig’s 
Ave Maria as a solo number. 

Carl Sandburg, Chicago, free verse poet, appeared in re- 
cital on April 28, rendering a number of his own composi- 
tions and several American folksongs. 

A number of members of the Junior Musicians’ Clubs 
took part in the recital at the Lewis Ginter Community 
Building in Ginter Park on the evening of April 21. 

The Sabbath Glee Club appeared in recital at the audi- 
torium of the Woman's Club on the evening of April 25, 
under the auspices of Section B of the Woman's Auxiliary 
of St. James’ Episcopal Church, The organization is com- 
posed of thirty negroes, under the leadership of Joseph 
Matthews. 

Maderea Scovell, pianist, gave a recital at the Florence 
Dansey School of Piano on the evening of April 26, 

The student members of the Musicians’ Club gave their 
final recital of the present season at the auditorium of the 
Woman's Club on the afternoon of April 26. Those taking 
part were Winifred and Silence LaPrade, May Bowe Sims, 
Manor Norton, Eleanor Barber, Louise Davis and John 
Crowder. 

The Richmond Musicians’ Club gave its seventh morning 
musicale of the present season on April 30. Those taking 
part were Adele Smith, Mrs. Thomas Whittett, Anastasia 
Tayhoe, and members of the Woman's Choral Club, under 
the direction of James Womble. 

Many musical numbers were rendered by members of the 
Weisberger Mutual Aid Association at the annual meeting 
held on April 24. Those taking part in the program were 
Eva Tartarsky, soprano; M. Mancino, baritone, and W. C. 
Kelly, tenor. 

Luis Morales, violinist, gave a spring recital at the McGill 
Auditorium on the evening of April 25. He was assisted by 
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Mrs. R. S. Hudgins, contralto; St. Peter’s Catholic Church 
choir of male voices, and the Ginter Park String Quartet. 
Vivienne Grandee was the accompanist. 

The Louisa Music Club met at the home of Elizabeth 
Woolfork on the evening of April 22, with Mrs. Malcolm 
Perkins, of Palmyra, Va., president of the Virginia’ Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, as its guest. Mrs, Perkins ren- 
dered a program, including compositions by Rachmaninoff, 
Powell, Granger and Chopin. The Louisa Choral Club sang 
two numbers by Gaul, unaccompanied. W. T. 

Rochester, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 4.—With the close of the present 
Music Festival season, Professor Howard Lyman will re- 
linquish his post as conductor of the Syracuse Festival 
Chorus, which position he has held since 1916. Professor 
Lyman has asked to be relieved of the festival duties in 
order to have more time to devote to his regular activities 
at the University, being now in his thirteenth year as a 
member of the staff of the vocal department of the College 
of Fine Arts, and as director of the Syracuse University 
Chorus, B. U. R. 

San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Terre Haute, Ind., May 4.—The appearance of Pader- 
ewski in recital on the evening of April 26, after an absence 
of more than fiftcen years, was a notable occasion for all 
local patrons of music. The artist was received with un- 
restrained enthusiasm by a large audience and the outburst 
of applause that greeted him proved the warmth of his 
welcome. The program consisted of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms-Paganini and Mozart-Liszt, 
each number of which was so enthusiastically received that 
several others were added in response to the insistent ap- 
p'ause. Paderewski's appearance was under the local direc- 
tion of George Jacob, manager of the Grand Theater, who 
has been instrumental in bringing many of the best artists 
to Terre Haute. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was recently presented by the 
Indiana State Normal School as a special number of their 
lecture course. The work of these fine artists aroused great 
enthusiasm—so much in fact, that a return engagement 
was at once arranged. A. E. H 

Toledo, Ohio (See letter on another page.) 

Utica, N. Y., April 14.—The Fourth Annual All 
Women’s Eisteddfod was held at the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church the evenings of April 1 and 2. The fea- 
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ADDRESS GIVEN AT ALBANY BEFORE THE N. Y. FEDERATION 
OF MUSIC CLUBS, APRIL 25, 1924 


By Jane Cathcart, Founder-President of the Washington Heights Musical Club 





The Washington Heights Musical Club was started in the 
fall of 1920 to fill a personal need of my own. I was at that 
time studying the piano, but was one from a lack of 
opportunity to make use of what ability 1 had acquired. In 
order to supply that lack, I invited a few friends to join me, 
and we started with a ‘club of thirteen, including myself. 
Ethel Grow, contralto, who is doing many fine and unusual 
things in the concert field at the present time, joined us and 
gave us our first recital, and we held, besides, six “closed” 
and two “open” meetings. 

The results were so beneficial to the original members, and 
so eagerly sought after by their friends, that the next logical 
step from the standpoint of utility was to open the doors to 
the public—student, amateur and professional. 

The closed meeting is undoubtedly the heart and soul of 
the club and its bureau of exchange. Here all members meet 
on an “equal rights” footing. Programs are given and are 
open to all members without exception, but all outsiders— 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, aunts, uncles or friends— 

are absolutely barred, and the members play together, music- 

ally speaking, without restraint. The programs of these 
meetings are not printed, but are typewritten on special let- 
terheads, so that they may be rushed through at the last 
minute. 

Ordinarily speaking, closed meeting programs are not “lim- 
ited” except by request, or, in one or two instances, to request 
programs that have been found to exert an especially good 
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JANE CATHCART 

influence upon the work of the members and have therefore 
been retained as fixtures. For instance, we always hold an 
ensemble meeting at the end of the season, as such a program 
has the effect of drawing the members together and encour- 
aging many timid ones to explore hitherto unknown territory 
in the realm of music literature. In this connection we felt 
this season that there was sufficient creative musicianship 
within the club to call for an evening of improvisation, and 
the result was more than satisfactory. 

Except that there is an unwritten law that only serious 
music should be given, and the one or two exceptions quoted 
above, it is my policy to leave the members as free a hand as 
possible on all programs, and the result does not nearly as 
much resemble a dish of scrambled eggs as one might expect. 

Any member having a pet idea may try it out in closed 
meeting by notifying me sufficiently in advance, on the one 
condition that the member with the idea take an active part 
in presenting it. If it works and seems desirable, we retain it 
for future use. If it is a fiasco it is all in the family, so to 
speak; no one is hurt and we all learn something. Needless 
to say, many amusing and interesting developments arise. 

Next in importance to the closed meeting comes the open 
meeting, where members of a certain degree of proficiency 
may appear before an audience of their friends, their fellow 
members, and friends of the club. It is invaluable to stu- 
dents and a joy to amateurs—neither is it altogether scorned 
by our professional members. In fact, it frequently happens 
that a program of this kind is turned over to two or more 
professional members, one of these programs last winter be- 
ing entirely composed of original compositions by Charles 
Haubiel and Elliott Griffis, 

Last season a special open meeting was inaugurated in 
Acolian Hall for the organists of the club, and has become 
an annual event. The club has a mailing list that enables it 
to fill Aeolian Hall, and the organists have been assisted by 
the best artistic talent we have in the club, and by such guest 
artists and musicians as Henry Holden Huss. 

In addition to these meetings our prospectus calls for re- 
cital and concert programs to be given for the club by pro- 
fessional members, and we have to thank the following 
among our members for their hearty co-operation: Ethel 
Grow, contralto; Ruth Kemper, violinist; Robert Lowrey, 
pianist; Mrs, Edward MacDowell; Marie Stapleton Murray, 
soprano; Edward Kreiner, viola, and Paul Shirley, viola 
d'amour virtuoso, 

The club also scheduled for this season six intimate re- 


citals, to be given at club headquarters, one of which was by 
Ruth Kemper, violinist, assisted by Francis Moore, who was 
guest on that occasion. To accommodate the many new mem- 
bers coming in, a number of additional intimate recitals are 
being put on, so that events are booked for every Tuesday 
and Sunday, and all but one Saturday in May. So I think 
we may safely be called an active club. 

In addition to these activities, we have a young chorus for 
women’s voices under the very able direction of Ethel Grow, 
and a junior branch for young people under seventeen years 
of age, which is being run on very much the same lines as 
the club itself. 

Financially, we are, in common with all other musical or- 
ganizations, trying to work out our problems, and in a way 
we are possibly more “up against it,” as the saying goes, than 
other clubs, as we take no associate members and our dues 
are small. We are trying to relieve the immediate situation 
by the sale of subscription tickets (we have reserved six 
dates at Aeolian Hall for next season), giving admission not 
only to our concerts but to our open meetings as well. Our 
other plan is to use initiation fees to create a fund which 
will in time give us an assured income and enable us to 
branch out into other activities. Also we are trying to for- 
mulate a system of additional fees which will neither drive 
any member from the club nor put any of the special advan- 
tages we have worked out for professional members beyond 
their reach. 

We are planning to incorporate this fall, after which it is 
my intention to advise the club to join the New York Feder- 
ation, where I feel that it belongs if it is going to be able to 
serve the cause of music in America as it aims to do. 

Whereas we make no restrictions as to nationality, with 
regard to active members, we restrict our honorary member- 
ships to persons of American birth, as we feel that in these 
days naturalization is necessarily brought about by expedi- 
ency quite as often as by conviction. 


Tribute to Florence Trumbull 


This poem was sent to Miss Trumbull, the eminent pianist, 
after one of her recitals: 
First there came a distant mumble 
Gentle as the hum of bumble- 
bees a-seeking for their plunder; 
Then it swelled into a grumble— 
Very soon became a rumble— ; 
Rose to mighty peal of thunder. 
Hark! The mountains seem to tumble, 
And the firmament to crumble, 
In an overwhelming crash! 
All my thoughts are in a jumble; 
On_the truth I sudden stumble, 
Coming like a lightning flash! 


‘Tis the pianist Florence Trumbull 
Who, with hands that never fumble, 
Doth, in Liszt, her soul outpour; 
While, ‘like Twist before his Bumble, 
Feeling very small and humble, 
Awed I stand and ask for more! 
Epwarp Aston 


Werrenrath Displays Complete Mastery 

The appended excerpt is culled from the Lawrence, Kans., 
Daily Journal-World : 

Reinald Werrenrath has been called America’s greatest baritone. 
Those who heard Werrenrath’s recital are willing to concede the 
honor to him. His singing was of rare beauty and it was with re- 
luctance that the audience Soft the gymnasium, 

Werrenrath’s voice is difficult of description. For richness of tone 
and for mellow quality he excels all others. There is a velvety soft- 
ness to his tones when he sings tender refrains that is contrasted 
with his virile and vigorous interpretation of stirring ballads. 

Seldom has there been an artist who achieves such clear-cut enuncia- 
tion. In his Italian and German songs it was possible to hear every 
word perfectiy. With a subtle change of manner Werrenrath made 
Se we a different characterization. His selection of songs was a 
delight. 

It would be useless to try to Ds out the best numbers on this pro- 
am, so excellent were they 

Werrenrath displayed his complete mastery of his voice as 
sang with ease three negro spirituals. 
swelled to joyous confidence. 


Thelma Thelmare Sings with Vessella Band 


After several successful appearances with the Vessella 
Band, on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, Thelma Thelmare, 
soprano, who is rapidly winning new laurels and receiving 
many engagements for her artistic singing, has returned to 
New York, where she will fill several dates before leaving 
the city for the summer. Miss Thelmare has many appear- 
ances booked for the coming fall. 


Mme. Tas Booked for the Northwest 


Following her Aeolian Hall recital in November, Helen 
Teschner Tas, violinist, will leave for the~ Pacific North- 
west, where she is booked for a series of concerts through 
Oregon and Washington. Mme. Tas will also give educa- 
tional recitals for schools and music clubs in various Middle 
West States en route. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers in Recital 
A recital of songs and original monologues was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers, with Mrs. Nevil Ford at the 
piano, at the Colony Club, New York, on Monday afternoon, 
April 28. The recital was given for the benefit of the 
Soldiers’ Rest Association. 


Second Méré New York Recital Date Changed 


The date for Yolanda Mér6é’s second New York recital 
next season has been changed to Monday afternoon, March 
16, at Aeolian Hall, to take place after her appearance as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, a re- 
engagement from this season due to her success. 


Akron to Hear Garrison and Johnson in Opera 

Mabel Garrison and Edward Johnson are scheduled to 
appear in opera together in Akron, Ohio, where they will 
give two performances of Aglala on May 23 and 24. 
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LOS ANGELES COMPOSER’S WORKS 
GIVEN BEFORE MacDOWELL CLUB 


Mrs. Robinson’s Compositions Cause Stir at Concert—Dr. 
Nagel’s Activities 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 21.—The MacDowell Club of 
Allied Arts not only features American music in its pro- 
grams, but also encourages original compositions in both 
music and literature, and has served to further the cause of 
local composers. Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson has been loved 
for herself and for the musicianship she has shown for 
years as a pianist, especially as an accompanist. In a concert 
of her own compositions, given April 14, there was not one 
dull movement or one uninteresting number. This was 
especially true of the two violin selections, | Reflections and 
Humoresque. Two numbers for women’s chorus were 
given by a double quartet from the Woman’s Lyric Club of 
which Mrs, Robinson has been accompanist for many years. 
They were The Blue Admiral and I!lusions of Youth. The 
first had to be repeated, as had the violin numbers and many 
songs. The texts of the latter were with one exception by 
Los Angeles writers. Beatrice Hubbell Plummer, author 
of a number of texts, added to the program by her charming 
readings, Corinne B. Dodge was also present. The artists 
eee the numbers were Margaret M. Morris, who sub- 
stituted for Annis Howell Robinson, soprano; Mary New- 
kirk Bower, lyric soprano; William’ Pilcher, tenor; Frank 
Gerger, bass, and Sol. Cohen, violinist. The accompani- 
ments were played by the composer and were a great part 
of the success of one of the finest programs ever given by 
the club. Mrs, Edward MacDowell was present and was 
deeply impressed with the beauty of Mrs. Robinson’s work. 
Several songs have been accepted by Schirmer and will be 
found a real addition to artists’ programs. 

Dr. Nacex Returns 

Since coming to Los Angeles two years ago from New 
York, Dr. Frank Nagel has finally established himself in 
the musical life of Hollywood and Los Angeles. His home 
has been a center for many social functions, honoring well 
known visiting artists and newcomers. His most pro- 
nounced achievement is the establishing of the Opera Read- 
ing Club which meets the first Monday morning of each 
month in the hall of the Masonic Temple in Hollywood 
Boulevard. That the object of the club is wide is proved by 
the gift of $500 which was its contribution to the civic ova- 
tion recently given Charles Wakefield Cadman, accom- 
panied by a note expressing it a privilege to honor so worthy 
a musician. Dr, Nagel makes his lectures very intimate 
and interesting and always the assisting artists are excellent. 
The opera given April 7 was Tosca and the artists were 
Grace Haver as Tosca, Carl Gantvoort as Scarpia, and Dud- 
ley. Chambers, Mario. Dr. Nagel’s delightful piano interpre- 
tations added greatly to the whole. Fs Mae 


SAN DIEGO’S FINAL ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT PROVES A FITTING CLOSE 


San Francisco Chamber Music Society Enjoyed—Notes 


San Diego, Cal., April 22.—The final concert of the 
orchestra season made a fitting close to the series, which 
has been a most successful one. Mr. Rothwell chose this 
last program wisely and sent everyone away delighted and 
enthusiastic. The Beethoven fifth symphony opened the 
program and was lavishly applauded (there have been many 
requests for the symphony during the season) and. was 
followed by Dvorak’s Carnaval overture, brilliantly played 
by the orchestra. Wagner's Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer is always beautifully given under Rothwell’s baton. 
The Rhapsody Romaine of Enesco was played for the first 
time here and proved an extremely popular number with its 
delightful rhythms and color. The audience seemed unani- 
mous in the opinion that this was the season’s most delight- 
ful concert. 

San Francisco’s CHaAmMBer Music Society ENjoyven. 


The closing concert of the Amphion Club Artist Course 





summately played. A Schubert quartet, a theme and varia- 
tions by Beach for quintet (flute, violins, viola and cello), 
and a group of shorter numbers were given, The course 
this year has probably been the finest in the history of the 
club, consisting of the following noted artists and ensemble 
organizations; Alda, Kochanski, Ukrainian National Chorus, 
Bauer and Casals, Schumann-Heink, Fanning, Lhevinne, San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society, and McCormack. 
Notes, 

Easter was celebrated with a sunrise service on the top of 
Mount Helix by many thousands, with music and a short 
service. Community singing under the direction of Wallace 
Moody, and a contralto solo by Leona Dustin Wolmer made 
up the musical program. In the afternoon thousands more 
attended the services in Balboa Park. Royal Brown pre- 
sided at the organ, and antiphonal singing, by members of 
the Cadman Club and the Choral Club, was beautiful, ring- 
ing out from the balconies of the Spanish recs around 
the Plaza, B. B. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY IN 
ENJOYABLE CONCERT 


Attl Pleases as Soloist—Notes 

Portland, Ore., April 27.—At the concert of the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra at the Civic Auditorium on April 23, 
Carl Denton conducted, in musicianly fashion, Beethoven's 
seventh symphony and Edward Ballantine's lyric piece, By 
a Lake in Russia. In conjunction with the orchestra, Kaje- 
tan Attl, harpist of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
played Mozart's harp concerto in C. Mr Attl, who also 
gave a group of solos, aroused the large audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. Robert E. Millard’s flute added much 
to the enjoyment of the concerto. In short, it was a fine 
concert. 





Notes. 

The Monday Musical Club, Mrs. William H. Braeger, 
president, met on April 21 and had the pleasure of hearing 
Povl Bjornskjold, tenor. J, Hutchison furnished the accom- 
paniments. 

Mark Daniels, baritone, and Halfred Young, tenor, artist 
pupils of Gio Tyler Taglieri, were featured as soloists at 
the Rivoli Theater, April 20. 

The Kiwanis Glee Club, newly organized, is making 
sas progress under the baton of E. Bruce Knowlton. 

Louise A. Rice, piano pupi il of Emma Welch Landry, gave 
a successful recital April J. me Oy 


LONG BEACH MUSIC ITEMS 


Long Beach, Cal., April 24—Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
was the guest artist of Long Beach clubs and musicians 
when she appeared at the George bg poy we Auditorium 
School, on April 11. She came to Long Beach as a part 
of her itinerary in the West, in the interest of securing 
national support for the MacDowell artist colony at Peter- 
borough, N, H. In addition to an inspiring talk, she gave 
a number of MacDowell numbers and exhibited lantern 
slides of the work of the MacDowell Association. 

The artist-pupils of Louise D’Artell were presented at 
the Fitzgerald Recital rg on April 18. Selma Berg, con- 
tralto; Charlotte Dantzig, lyric so rano; Marguerite Bonar, 
mezzo; Selmer Berg, baritone; ernice Sieman, soprano, 
and Billie Barnett, contralto, were the pupils appearing. 
Besides a number of concert favorites, compositions of 
Madame D’Artell were given, including her Spirit of Mu- 
sic, and Fly Som En Fugi. A trio, composed of the Misses 
Dantzig, Barnett and Berg, gave several numbers, 

Lucy Wolcott will represent Long Beach during the com- 
ing Los Angeles Music Week, May 3 to 11. A number of 
incidental features will be contributed by Long Beach mu- 
sicians and organizations. 

Alex Cherniavsky, youngest brother of the Cherniavsky 
trio, who has been traveling with the organization for a 
number of years, has decided to make Southern California 
his home and has opened a studio in Long Beach at the 
Platt Music ce y store. 

ol 
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April 17 and 18, at the school auditorium. The training 
was by Vivian Scott. The accompanist was Grace Hern- 


ning. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Henry Rothwell, gave a school pregram at 
the Municipal Auditorium on April 7. This was attended 
by some 1,200 pupils of the grade schools. Mr. Rothwell 
was enthusiastically received by the children when he opened 
with the Tannhauser March. Other numbers were Saint 
Saéns’ Danse Macabre, Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, and others, 
concluding with the Blue Danube Waltz. 

Following its annual custom of many years, the Woman's 
Music Study Club presented a program for the Ebell Club 
on April 14 at the California Theater, A varied program 
of song and piano numbers was given, and a group by the 
chorus section, under the direction of L. D. Frey. The ac- 
companists were Helen Cook Evans, Mary E. R. Foreman 
and Olive Haskins. 

An interesting concert was given by Mary Ellen Good, 
an artist-pupil of L. D. Frey, at the Fitzgerald Recital 
Hall, on April 11, the music company also presenting Lil- 
lian Guenther, danseuse, and Ossip Giskin, violinist. The 
Ampico was used for accompaniments throughout the con 
cert. 

The Lyric Club of Long Beach, under the direction of 
William Conrad Mills, gave a benefit concert on the eve- 
ning of April 25, at the Municipal Auditorium. The bene- 
fit was to help refurnish a bungalow in Tokio for the 
Y. W. C. A. which had been destroyed during the earth- 
quake. The same club gave a radio concert on March 26. 

Lenten music was given in several of the churches during 
Holy Week, The choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church and 
the choir of the First Methodist Church both sang Stainer’s 
Crucifixion. The First Methodist choir also sang Malling’s 
Seven Words from the Cross, ‘The Challenge of the Cross, 
a sacred drama with music, was given on Easter evening 
at the First Congregational Church. 

The Woman's Music Study Club elected a te recent 
meeting as officers for the coming year: Mrs. G. Hin 
shaw, president; Mrs. L. D. Frey, vice- calls nt; Mrs. 
George E. Wing, federation secretary; Mrs. Sumner Davis, 
treasurer; Mrs. A. B. Good, librarian; Mrs. I. A, Stienell, 
club member of program. 

A large crowd greeted Gertrude Ross, composer-pianist, 
and Maude Fenelon Bollman, soprano, at the Fitzgerald Re- 
cital Hall on April 25. Mrs. Ross’ artistic work was brought 
out in her own and other compositions, Mrs, Bollman sang 
a number of Mrs. Ross’ compositions, and finished with a 
group of Schubert, Dvorak, Novello and others. 

M. T. HE 


Hurlbut Artist Wins Again 


Paul Haskell, tenor, won an ovation as soloist with the 
University Glee Club of Brook! yn at a recent concert. His 
group of solos coming in the first half of the program 1n- 
cluded Curran’s The Dawn’ and the aria from Carmen, 
During the intermission the audience sent an emissary to 
the director asking that Mr. Haskell sing another group in 
the last half of the program. He duplicated the success of 
the earlier group. Mr. Haskell’s vocal development during 
the past few months, under the guidance of Harold Hurl- 
but, has been remarkable, and the demand for his services 
is steadily growing. 


Marcella Craft Postpones Opening of School 


Owing to her European engagements for the season 1924 
25, Marcella Craft is compelled to postpone indefinitely 


the opening of her School of Opera (Dramatic Action) in 
New York. She is spending the summer at her home in 
Riverside, Cal., and will be accompanied upon her return 
to Europe in late August by a few pupils who will prepare 
under her supervision for their E uropean debuts. Next fall 
Miss Craft will make a number of guest appearances in 
various German opera houses, singing Salome, Violetta, 


Marta (Tiefland), Marguerite, Desdemona, Butterfly and 


“isa, 


Bensel Returns from Southern Appearances 
Caryl Bensel, so well known as the originator of the 


Marionette Concert Company, recently returned to New 
York from some appearances in the South, among them a 
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(Continued from page 57) 

ture of the first program was the competition for mixed 
chorus, which was won by Bethany Chorus under the direc- 
tion of W. Christmas Jones. The test pieces were The 
Lord Is My Shepherd, Parry, and Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul, Aberystwyth. The piano solo contest was won by 
Mary Nightingale, a promising young artist pupil of 
Johannes Magandanz of the Utica Conservatory, who 
played Etude Mignonne by Schuett. Children’s Chorus, 
Song of the Brooklet, Parry, and Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes, Johns, was won by St. David's Juniors, W. C. Jones, 
director; alto’ solo, Just for Today, Evans, won by Alice 
The Blind Ploughman, Clarke, won 
by Evan H, Jones; ladies’ quartet—Indian Lullaby, Vogt, 
won by Mah Jongg Quartet; orchestra—Sunshine and 
Flowers, Faith, won by Utica Concert Orchestra, Reinhold 
Peitche, director, The feature competition for the second 
night was the one for male chorus, the test pieces being 
Dance of the Gnomes, by MacDowell, and Life of Youth, 
by Nevin, The prize of fifty dollars was awarded to the 
Cymric Male Chorus, under the direction of Thomas Hale, 
Piano solo (children under twelve years)—-Dancing Sparks, 
Bossie, was won by Anna J. Williams; vocal solo (children 
under twelve years)—The Fairy Crew, DeKoven, won by 
Blodwen jones; vocal solo (children twelve to sixteen 
years)—Daddy's Sweetheart, Lehman, won by Viola Rob- 
erts; soprano solo—The Spirit Flower, Campbell-Tipton, 
Inez Becker; baritone or bass solo—The Living God, 
O'Hara, R. L. Lloyd; male quartet, Myfanwy, Parry, the 
Celtic Quartet; tenor and bass duet—Arwyr Cymru Fydd, 
Hughes, Tom G, and Arthur H. Jones. At both sessions 
Nansi Richards, who was .also soloist at the National 
Eisteddfod, gave harp solos, as well as singing the popular 
Welsh Penillion. The adjudicator of all the musical con- 
tests was Mrs. O, D. Evans, of Youngstown. The con- 
ductor of the Eisteddfod was Mrs. C, W. Hitchcock and 
the official accompanist for the vocal numbers was Olwen 
M. Jones, 

The women’s chorus of the Catholic Women's Club made 
its debut at a concert given by the club, March 18, The 
cherus is under the able directorship of Dr. F. P. Cavallo, 

Frank Parker, who has been the baritone in the quartet 
choir at Westminster since his engagement here at the Utica 
Conservatory last September has been engaged as director 
of music at the Park Avenue Baptist Church beginning 
May 1. Mr. Parker will have a quartet and chorus of 
some thirty voices under his direction, James Sautter will 
continue as organist. 

The Hamilton College Choir, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Paul Fancher, gave a program of unaccompanied 
numbers for male voices at Westminster Presbyteriar, 
Church, March 24. Mildred F. Rice, harpist, of Syracuse, 
was the assisting soloist. 

The same evening at the New Century Club a concert was 
given by a quartet of leading Utica soloists—Anne Hitzel- 
berger, soprano; Theda Gschwind, contralto; Harry Gos- 
ling, tenor, and Dr, F. P. Cavallo, bass. Margarethe Brie- 
sen was the accompanist. 

Mildred Stark, one of Utica’s young contraltos, returned 
from her year’s study in New York to give a recital at the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, March 26, She gave an ambitious 
program, displaying a warm and brilliant mezzo-soprano 
voice, and was enthusiastically received by a large audience. 

On the night of March 31 Johannes Magendanz, head 
of the piano department of the Utica Conservatory, pre- 
sented his pupils—Margaret Griffith, Alice Newman, Mary 
Nightingale, Clara Wenner, Ida Samuels, Esther Cohen, 
Jeanette Copeland, Mrs. M. Sisson-Weed, Frances Buck- 
ley, and Mrs, R, Recknagel in recital at the New Century 
Club Auditorium. A feature of the program was the play- 
ing of the overture to Oberon, Weber, and Marche Mili- 
taire, Schubert, by the Conservatory Piano Quartet, Misses 
Newman, Nightingale, Griffith and Wenner. 

The last in the series of concerts given by the B Sharp 
Musical Club occurred April 2 when Emilio De Gogorza 
gave a song recital at the Avon Theater. Helen Winslow 
was at the piano, 

An innovation in concerts was the Vesper organ recital 
given by Margarethe Briesen at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church the afternoon of April 3. A good sized audience 
heard the program. Miss Riesen was assisted by Florence 
Debbold, the regular contralto soloist of the church, and 
Rogers Whitmore, violinist. F., P. 

Washington, D. C. (See letter on another page.) 


Washington, Ia., April 21.—On the evening of March 
24 a historical program in costume was given by the music 
department of the Fortnightly Club in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mrs. A, Anderson was largely respon- 
sible for the success of the event. Among the numbers 
rendered in a splendid manner appeared Dudley Buck's 


Kenyon; tenor solo 
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Te Deum, delightfully presented by the Methodist Episcopal 
Choir, p Ay Sf 

Wichita, Kans., April 24.—The apparent apathy to a 
full musical season program brought a loss to Wichita 
guarantors for the Chicago Grand Opera Company of 
approximately $13,000.00. Wichita citizens are good sports 
and took the loss gracefully. The apathy was seemingly 
broken last night when around 4,000 attended the Ukrainian 
Chorus concert on the Municipal Course. Allan Hinckley, 
the local manager of the operas, deserves credit as does the 
guarantor list for the opera. Cleopatra and Mefistopheles 
were given on two nights, Chaliapin in Mefistopheles scored 
a tremendous success in the title role, and Mary Garden in 
the second night’s offering starred in the title part. The 
full company, including as it does a wonderful orchestra, 
and with Polacco as director, was fully as impressive as in 
their visit of two years ago. A criticism of Wichita and its 
indifference to musical projects brought a better response 
to the Ukrainians, but the price of tickets as offered by the 
Municipal Course had much to do with the response. 

The past few weeks have been full of good treats. Kreis- 
ler’s concert was packed and he was given an ovation ex- 
ceeding anything heretofore witnessed in Wichita. Seats on 
the stage were necessary. His program included the Grieg 
C minor sonata, the Tschaikowsky concerto and the usual 
groups of popular numbers, Carl Lamson was the accom- 
painst. 

Alexander Koshetz and the Ukrainians were likewise high- 
lights and no choral body has ever been heard here to sur- 
pass the results achieved by this organization. Ewssei 
Beloussoff, Russian cellist, added, as soloist, two groups 
and shared the well merited success. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra of Kansas City, also on 
the Municipal series, brought a musical treat in its program. 
Margaret Selinski was soloist in the andante and finale of 
the Mendelssohn violin concerto. The orchestra is doing 
a fine work along educational lines in giving children con- 
certs in the schools. Two such programs were given in the 
high school at prices no pupil could not afford to pay. 

In summing up the season thus far the honor list can not 
omit Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, Galli-Curci, and 
Florence Macbeth, the last two of whom will have been 
heard before this letter reaches publication. It will be Mac- 
beth’s first appearance here. Mme. Galli-Curci will be pre- 
sented by Mrs, L. K. Brown, this being Mrs. Brown’s only 
public offering this season. 

Local efforts center on student programs. The Petrone- 
Enoch School and the Fischer Piano School give weekly 
programs and the Wichita College of Music contributes 
good programs monthly, 

The high school authorities have started a definite move 
to organize again the credit system for outside music study. 
The principal, L. W. Brooks, and superintendent Mayberry 
have called a meeting and an examining board. The principal 
private teachers of the city have been selected to put the 
credit system in better shape. One half point credit is to 
be extended on the course for a one lesson per week student, 
subject to examination, One hour practice per day is re- 
quired. A full point is extended for twice the walk. 

The Wichita Theater orchestra, under P. Hans Flath, 
has renewed its popular music lovers’ night and an aug- 
mented orchestra gives special programs each Wednesday 
evening. The Municipal Symphony Orchestra has disbanded. 
It was impossible to continue under the Sunday laws. There 
is a civic orchestra now in the process of organization but 
it has no professional musicians included; simply a student 
orchestra without the efficient leadership that Mr. Flath 
brought to bear. It is our only hope at present in a civic 
orchestra, but needs good direction and ideals. 

The Midian Shrine Band, under the direction of Dr. 
Tracy York, gave its second concert at the Consistory. The 
band numbers forty-five musicians. Katherine Newman 
Blun, soprano, and Audrey Sandford, clarinetists, were solo- 
ists. Both programs have been given to packed a aay 


Youngstown, Ohio., April 16—The new Youngstown 
Symphony Orchestra made its second appearance in the 
Moose Temple, the afternoon of March 9. The orchestra 
has been considerably strengthened by certain additions to its 
personnel, and progress in ensemble was noted. The con- 
ductor, J. H. Sugden, has maintained commendable spirit 
and enthusiasm among the players and the results are 
apparent. : 

Anna Pavlowa and her Company returned to the Park 
Theater, March 20, after an absence of two years. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. 

The Club Choral of the Monday Musical Club, under the 
direction of Mrs. F. B. Horn, gave its annual concert in 
the Moose Temple, March 24. The chorus, consisting of 
about seventy ladies, is well balanced as to parts, sings with 
ye a tone, fidelity to pitch and with good attacks and 
releases. 

On March 25, Isa Kremer, assisted by Vladimir Heifetz, 
pianist, made her first appearance here in a performance that 
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was novel for our audiences. Miss Kremer’s method of 
interpreting her ballads was immensely effective with her 
hearers. She was required to add seven encores. 

Robert W. Forcier, who for eighteen years was organist 
and choirmaster at St. John’s Episcopal Church and who 
gave up the position about eight years ago to enter business, 
gave an organ recital at St. John’s, March 31, before a large 
audience. The present organist and choirmaster, Frank E. 
Fuller, appeared on the program as tenor soloist. 

April 7, in the Moose Temple, Eleanor Shaw, pianist, 
and Fredrick §. Child, tenor, assisted by several noted artists 
through their records on the Duo-Art reproducing piano, 
gave an interesting program. Miss Shaw and Mr. Child 
dressed according to the period of the music performed. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir amazed and delighted a large 
audience in the Raven-Wood auditorium, April 10, by their 
remarkable a cappella singing. The music is devotional, 
and F, Melius Christiansen, the leader, thoroughly imbues 
his singers with its spirit. 

Nickolas Kambourakis, a fourteen-year-old Greek boy, 
displayed an extraordinary talent for the violin in his 
recital in the Moose Temple, April 11. Lillian Butcher 
Stambaugh gave him excellent support through her accom- 
paniments. 

On the afternoon of April 13, the local orchestra gave 
its third program in the Moose Temple before an audience 
of fair size. L. RB. 


Caterina Gobbi to Appear in La Forza del 
Destino 
At the Manhattan Opera House, Saturday evening, May 
24, Caterina Gobbi, who has appeared with considerable suc- 
cess in recital and opera in the principal cities of Italy, will 
sing the leading role in a special performance of La Forza 





Mishkin photo 
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del Destino. The assisting artists will be: Don Carlos of 
Vargas, Mario Basiola; Don Alvaro, Manuel Salazar; 
Presiosilla, Frances Paperte; The Abbot, Enzo Bozzano; 
Father Melitone, Pompilio Malatesta. 

Miss Gobbi gave a successful recital at Town Hall, New 
York City, this season, where Gatti-Casazza heard her and 
was so impressed with the beauty of her voice that he 
would have engaged her for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
if it were not for a slight lameness which limits her to 
only a few operatic roles. 

Since coming to America, Miss Gobbi has been studying 
with Oscar Saenger, who declares that she has: one of the 
finest dramatic soprano voices he has heard in years. 


Music at N. Lindsay Norden’s Church 


N, Lindsay Norden, organist and director of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, prepared a program of 
Easter music for his church on April 27. May 4 music of 
Saint-Saéns was heard, and on May 11, by request, he re- 
peated a program of his own compositions. May 18 there 
will be a request program. 
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(Continued from page 50) 
make a speech, and he made one. He is a capital speaker 
and he could have kept the interest of his audience for an 
hour. He spoke in French, of course. His command of 
English is very good, however. He told me about his 
recent tour in America and of his forthcoming concerts in 
eastern Europe. 

The second part of the program consisted of a comic 
opera in two acts by Max Jacob, with music by Roland 
Manuel. After midnight, however, trains are few and I 
left early. 1 do not know whether Isabelle et Pantalon 
ends happily or not. Probably it does. 





From PHILADELPHIA, 
_ Maud La Charme from Philadelphia gave a vocal recital 
in St. George's Hall a little while ago and proved herself 
to be a charming singer with a pleasing manner before the 
public, She has great vocal agility with a birdlike quality 
of tone and she combines the Italian voice production with 
the best of French diction and style. From Paris she went 
to Brussels and the press notices for her recital in the 
University before an audience of 500 persons are excellent. 
Another recital in Salle Delgay was equally successful, 
Details will no doubt be supplied by the Brussels correspond- 
ent. From Brussels Maud La Charme is to go to Nice, 
then to Milan, and afterwards to Vienna. 
Mir Notes, 

I went to the Salle des Agriculteurs last week to hear a 
violinist named Dany Brunschwig. I have heard names 
with more of a French tang to them and I have heard 
violinists who cut more of a dash before the public. In 
one respect at least Dany Brunschwig departed from the 
beaten track of recitalists today in that he played nothing 
from memory. The publjc saw only the side face of a 
spectacled young man leaning towards a music stand. He 
has a beautifully smooth and oily tone, absolutely in tune, 
but devoid of life and accent. The success of his assisting 
artist was so pronounced that I had to think about the old 
story of the tail that wagged the dog. The assisting artist 
happened to be Marguerite Nielka, who knows all there is 
to know about facing an audience. She is now a dramatic 
soprano; but when she was a girl of nine she played in 
public the violin part of the Beethoven sonata in F with 
which Dany Brunschwig began his recital. He will, prob- 
ably not develop into a dramatic soprano. It would pay 
him, however, to imitate Marguerite Nielka’s manner on 
the stage and look alive and pleased to see the audience. 
One great advantage of Nielka’s violin training is that she 
can sing any kind of a melody against the complex discords 
of the most advanced piano accompaniment without wincing 
or flinching. 

Sweet SIXTEEN. 

Riccarda Forrest, a young American girl of barely six- 
teen, who was born of Italian parents in Chicago and 
brought up in Denver, gave a violin recital in the concert 
hall of the Leschetizky School last Sunday before an 
audience which filled to overflowing the little concert room, 
The young lady has evidently been thoroughly and properly 
trained, first by Josephine Trott (who first taught Amy 
Neil, if I am not mistaken) and later by Rémy here in 
Paris. Her lengthy program included Tartini’s Devil’s 
Trill sonata, Bruch’s G minor concerto, two caprices by 
Paganini and several shorter works. By the best of good 
fortune she has recently come into the possession of a first 
class violin by Peter Guarnerius and she can work from 
girlhood to maturity on an instrument which is equal to the 
demands of any violinist. Those who were responsible for 
the welfare of the little orphan wisely avoided exploiting 
her as a prodigy, They have attended to her general edu- 
cation and mental development and prevented her from 
squandering her vitality in the concert room as an infant 
wonder, She is now in Italy for two concerts in Florence. 
lf I could draw aside the veil which hides the next ten or 
twenty years from our view | would have a peep at the list 
of the world’s accepted artists of that period, Will the 
name of Riccarda Forrest be there? No one knows. The 
planting of the seed and the cultivation have been excellent. 
What will the harvest be? 

Byrne PLeases Dusots. 

I believe I am right in crediting the American organist 
and conductor, Gustin Wright, with the organizing of the 
concert in honor of Theodore Dubois and César Franck in 
Salle Gaveau last Thursday. The principal work of Dubois 
on the program was choral—The Seven Words of Christ— 
given in French. Gustin Wright played several of the best 
organ works by both Dubois and Franck, and the Festival 
Franco-Americain ended with the Star Spangled Banner 
and La Marseillaise. The baritone in the Dubois choral 
work was John F. Byrne, for whom the old composer has 
a special regard. Some time ago when John F. Byrne was 
first engaged to sing at another performance of this same 
work he was feeling very uncomfortable at the rehearsal, 
fearing that the composer or the director might not like 
the American baritone’s accent and interpretation. As a 
matter of fact, Dubois got up and stopped the rehearsal, 
not to find fault with John F. Byrne, however, but to con- 
gratulate the director for his choice of a baritone who 
could make so much of the part. That is why the baritone 
on the Dubois work at the Festival Franco-Americain was 
John F. Byrne. 
Mona Bates Sees Paris. 

In the Rue Royale the other day, almost under the 
shadow of La Madeleine, I saw the Canadian pianist Mona 
Bates waving her hand to attract my attention. One wave 
was enough, but several thousand words were soon ex- 
changed in talking about musical affairs in Toronto and 
New York, Mona Bates was passing through Paris on her 
way to Vienna for the summer. When she gives her recital 
here a little later in the year I shall find more to say about 
her. I conducted her across the river through some of the 
aristocratic and antique streets of the Bourbon epoch, and 
showed her the beautiful monument César Franck had been 
honored with by the city of Paris, after death, for having 
played a church organ more than thirty years to make a 
living while he was composing some of the best music ever 
written in France. 

Tue Damroscn BeeTHoven SERIES. 

I had a half-hour chat with Walter Damrosch last week 
about the six Beethoven concerts he is giving here for the 
benefit of the Sociéte des Anciens Eléves du Conservatoire 
de Paris. The entire receipts of the concerts are to be 
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given for the founding of a home for superannuated musi- 
cians, like Theodore Presser’s Institute in- Philadelphia. 
The assisting artists: are Alfred Cortot, Josef Hofmann, 
Jascha Heifetz, John McCormack, Samuel Dushkin, Mar- 
celle Demougeot, Ketty Labeyrette, Gabriel Paulet, Hector 
Dufranne. The orchestra of the Conservatoire will be 
conducted by Walter Damrosch. All the artists give their 
services for the benefit of their aged fellow workers. 
CiLareNcE Lucas. 


Socrate Barozzi Going Abroad 


Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, will sail for 
Europe on May 28, to be gone six weeks on a trip devoted 
entirely to rest and recreation. The artist will proceed 
directly to London, where he will remain two weeks, and 
thereafter to Paris and the Continent, returning by the 
middle of July. While in Europe the artist will not play, 
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although he has received several offers for appearances 
during his short stay. 

While in London Barozzi will be the guest for two weeks 
of Albert Hill, well known collector of historic violins in 
England. Upon his return from Europe the middle of July 
he will summer again at the exclusive Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid, N. Y., where he has previously been a well 
known guest, active in the social life of the mountain resort. 
His next New York recital will be held on October 28 at 
Carnegie Hall, and not at Town Hall, as was previously 
announced. 


Amy Neill to Be Honored at Hollywood Bowl 


At the next biennial meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of America, at Los Angeles, June 3 to 
13, Amy Neill, who has been voted the typical ideal American 
woman musicjan, has been selected for the place of honor 
on the all American musical program. 

The principal event of the General Federation meeting is 
the Memorial Program, to be given at the Twilight Concert, 
June 8, in the great Hollywood Bowl, which seats thirty 
thousand. This memorial program is always given as a 
tribute to the members who have passed away and who have 
been active and influential in furthering the cause of music. 

On this occasion the Los Angeles Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra will participate together with the Oratorical 
Society, and Amy Neill will play the violin concerto by 
Cecil Burleigh, American composer, who won the prize sev- 
eral years ago with this same concerto at the contest of 
American Composers. 

It is a fine tribute that the women of America are paying 
this wholesome American girl, who has demonstrated the 
practical possibilities of an American art education, and who, 
after making good at home, went abroad not only to take 
from European culture, but also to give something back of 
artistic worth. It will be an impressive moment when Amy 
Neill plays in this magnificent amphitheater to the represen- 
tatives of over two million women of America. D. 





Oscar Levant to Debut Shortly 


Oscar Levant, a seventeen-year-old pianist from Pitts- 
burgh, who has been spending a period of assiduous study 
under Sigismund Stojowski in this city, will make a public 
appearance before long, and those who have heard him play 
in private expect him to make a marked impression. Young 
Mr. Levant has an uncommonly facile and finished technic 
and a tone of exceptional richness in color. He has not 
neglected the musical side of his art and is making him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with harmony and counterpoint. 
Mr. Stojowski does not hesitate to predict a briliant future 
for his gifted pupil. 


Cadek Returns to New York, 


Ottokar Cadek, first violin of the New York String 
Quartet, who was married recently to Sara Hitchcock in 
Nashville, Tenn., has returned,from his honeymoon and is 
living in New York. Mrs. Cadek is also a musician, having 
been a pupil of Louis Svecenski. Mr. and Mrs. Cadek are 
making their permanent home in the Morningside district. 





Louise Hunter with De Feo Opera 


On May 16, Louise Hunter, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will sing. Juliette in Baltimore with the 
De Feo Opera Company, and, on May 23, Rosina in the 
Barber of Seville. Miss Hunter sang with the De Feo 
Opera Company last summer and created a very favorable 
impression. 
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AMERICANS? ELSA ALSEN LIKES THEM; THEY KNOW 
WHAT’S GOOD AND BAD, AND DEMAND THE BEST 


Operatic Star, Formerly with the Wagnerian Opera Company, Finds Only Praise for American Audiences—That This 
Country Has the Best of Everything Musically, She Agrees—Jazz an American Folk Invention, She Says, But 
She Likes It, and Dancing, Too—To Return Next Year for Concert Tour 


“You don’t mean to say that you find us Americans quiet ?” 
I said to Elsa Alsen, noted operatic artist and Wagnerian 
heroine. 

“Yes,” she said, “I most certainly do. You speak softly, 
you move quietly, you have a great deal more self-restraint 
than we Europeans, You are not so nervous. You do not 
fly up at a word and vociferate angrily about some in- 
significant thing, and you hardly ever laugh with the boister- 
ousness that is more or less habitual with us.” 

“And how does it impress you?” I asked. 

“Impress me? Why, I bike it. At first, when I first 
came to America with the Wagnerian Company two years 
ago, I did not understand it. It seemed so unusual, and I 
thought perhaps it was because people did not feel uncon- 
strained when they talked to me or in my presence. But I 
soon discovered that all Americans were that way all the 
time. They have a habitual poise that is quite wonderful.” 

“But do you think it helps us in our art expression?” 

“Well, | hardly know what to say about that. Of course 
one would say that the people who have the easiest and 
most natural expression would be the best artists. But one 
does not suppose that Beethoven or Wagner or any of the 
great ones found expression easy in their daily lives.” 

“Still water runs deep!” 

“That is what I had in mind. Almost any flighty woman 
will talk without end, will write voluminous letters to her 
friends, and seems to have the greatest ease of expression. 
But that does not suggest the possibility that they are crea- 
tive artists. No one could create the wealth and depth of 
music, drama and poetry of a Wagner without having the 
ability of deep thought as well as some power of expression. 

“No, I cannot see why the quietness of the Americans 
should indicate any lack of the power of expression, and I 
should suppose that just the contrary would be the case. 
Certainly American artists have already proved themselves 
to be the equal of any, though your environment does not 
have a tendency to sway you towards art as our environ- 
ment and upbringing does us. 

“But that is a matter of time and tradition. If you see 
art and artists all about you, as you do in Europe, it is 
natural to think of that as a possible occupation if there is 
any natural talent for it. I suppose in America even young 
people with real talent sometimes grow up without realiz- 
it?” 


“No doubt that is often the case,” I agreed. “I can 
easily imagine people so far removed from everything artis- 
tic that they would scarcely think of art as a progession at 
all.” 


“Yet, you know,” said Mme. Alsen, “one of the things that 
has caused me the greatest surprise in America is the re- 
ception given to the heaviest of the Wagner works even 
in the small cities. Some of those works must be entirely 
new to many of the audiences, yet they receive them with 
the most sincere appreciation. 

“People have said that the failure of opera to be self- 
supporting in America proves that America does not care 
for opera. I do not think it is right to assume anything 
of the kind, for nothing but the cheapest sort of opera is 
self-supporting anywhere, and Americans certainly know 
the difference between good and bad and will never be satis- 
fied with anything but the best. 

“Why should they be? They have all that is best in 
the world right here, and they bavs money enough to pay 
for it. Just think, I heard here in one single week five 
different orchestras, all of them of the very first rank, and 
conducted by five world-famous conductors! Where else 
in the world is such a thing possible? Or when, in all 
the history of music, has anything like it been dreamed of? 

“In one week here I heard four different conductors con- 
duct Eulenspiegel. Do you think all Europe ever offered 
any such wealth of music? Of course America is musically 
educated! It would be impossible for the people here to 
listen to all this splendid music—the orchestras, the opera, 
all the great artists—without learning what they like and 
what they do not like. 

“It is no longer possible to tell Americans anything about 
it, and our foreign press reports count for very little com- 
pared with Boston and New York and Chicago press reports. 

“And yet,” said I, “we seem to create very little music.” 

“But you have invented jazz. Surely that was an accom- 
plishment? Not that jazz is anything very great or very 
high as art values go, but it is something quite unique, a 
newly invented folk idiom in an age when education has 
made the invention of new folk idioms and folk songs a 
thing of the past.” : 

“IT hardly know what you mean,” I said, really puzzled. 

“Well,” said Mme, Alsen, “it is this way: folk music is 
what we suppose to have grown out of the people. Not 
written down at first by a composer who knew how to write, 
but only noted down by the professors and collectors after it 
had become old. But that, it seems to me, could only hap- 
pen where people did not know how to read and write. The 
very fact of education would seem to me to be a bar to such 
folk invention because the ple now-a-days get so much in 
print that their folk invention is stunted.” : : 

“Then you think jazz is really an American folk in- 
vention?” I asked. : 

“T think so—without knowing much about it except what 
my ears have heard, I am told that the composers of it 
mostly know nothing about music and that their ideas are 
taken down by scribes and arranged by arrangers and then 
finally improvised upon by the jazz artists. Could anything 
be nearer to the old style folk invention? And has the re- 
sult not been something absolutely new?” 

“You are certainly right,” I had to acknowledge, “and 
you put the matter in an entirely new light. Very interest- 
2 ” 


“And no less original is your invention of modern danc- 
ing. It all came from America, you know, even when you 
give it foreign names, And surely no European nation could 
have invented your idea of getting up in the middle of your 
dinner to have a turn on the dance floor—and come back to 
cold food! That is not Europe’s idea of life. Not at all. 
But Europe is taking it up, and I, personally, find it fas- 


cinating. There is something so youthful about it, so care- 
less and easygoing. 

“This is my second season in America and I am coming 
back next year for a tour, having been engaged by Annie 
Friedberg. And, you know, I am delighted. I am fond 
of concert singing, and I love American audiences. There 
are no better or more appreciative audiences anywhere. 
They want so much to hear the very best, and show their 
appreciation so cordially and wholeheartedly. And though 
they appreciate good technic, they do not make a fetich of 
it, as is so often the case in Europe. An artist, for success 
in America, must have something besides technic. There 
must be personality, sincerity, warmth, and genuine, inborn 
musicianship.” 

Mme, Alsen’s time being limited, as she was just pre- 
paring to leave for Europe when this interview was granted, 
our pleasant talk had to be brought to an end. It is a pity, 
for she obviously has many constructive ideas and takes life 
from a vivid viewpoint. One realizes why she is one of the 
world’s greatest Isoldes, with her rare combination of per- 
sonality, intelligence, musicianship and voice, with a sort of 
forceful buoyancy impossible to describe. With it all, she 
has extraordinary aw of manner, and is evidently in- 
tent upon just one thing—her art—which is the attitude 
which makes for greatness. F...2. 


Grace Leslie Sings for Studio Club 


Grace Leslie, contralto, gave a ram of well selected 
songs at the Studio Club of New York on April 29, before 
an appreciative audience, composed of girls who are students 
of one of the arts. The atmosphere was charming and the 
hour or so of music was much enjoyed. 

Miss Leslie is a splendid artist. She is young and of at- 
tractive appearance, and besides possessing a voice of ex- 
cellent quality and range, which Fan uses with taste and in- 
telligence, she is also gifted when it comes to interpretation. 
Whether it is a simple little song like Thank God for a 
Garden (Del Riego), or Two Little Magpies (Wells), 
which came as encores, or in the more difficult La Flute de 
Pan (Debussy), Miss Leslie conveys the minutest detail to 
her listener with no apparent effort. Her diction is com- 
mendable and her phrasing good. A delightful personality 
puts her en rapport with her audience almost from the first. 

The full program follows: Che Faro Senza Euridice 
(Gluck), Ultima Rose (Sibella), La Flute de Pan (Debussy), 
Les Vantours (Lenormand), The Sea (MacDowell), The 
Changeling (Titcomb), Legacies (Hill), Song of the Open 
(La Forge). One of the girls of the club, whose name the 
writer did not learn, played sympathetic accompaniments. 


Two-Piano Recital at Rockford, Ill. 


On April 21, Alfred O. Wilgeroth and Mrs. Kaethie Reth- 
berg-Wilgeroth gave a two-piano recital at Rockford, IIl., 
assisted by Curt Taucher, who donated his services on this 
occasion for the benefit of the endowment fund of the 
Rockford College, where Mr. Wilgeroth has charge of the 
music department. Interest attaches to the fact that Mrs. 
Rethberg-Wilgeroth is the sister of Elisabeth Rethberg, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and has served on occa- 
sions as her accompanist. 

Mr. Wilgeroth became director of music at Rockford 
College at the. beginning of last season. He studied with 
Prof. Alexander Wolf at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Dresden, 1912-1918, and conducted private classes for ad- 
vanced piano playing and theory in Dresden, 1917-1922, as- 
sisting Prof. Wolf, whose successor he became in 1922. He 
was organist of the American Church of St. John, Dresden, 
1914-1922. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilgeroth are highly esteemed in Rockford 
and their recital was a marked success. 


Friedberg Artists Praised 


Following is one of the many letters of appreciation of 

her artists received by Annie Friedberg: 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 

. dear Miss Friedberg: , 

he very first thing I want to do this morning is to tell you of the 
‘our artists last night. ; 
iss Korb’s music did not arrive, she substituted an 
entirely satisfactory contribution of songs. Her work was a delight. 
Miss Brookhurst, of course, captivat the people. Her gorgeous 
contralto voice and fine sonality won for her a t of new friends 
and admirers. Mr. Swain’s virile and beautiful singing, coupled with 
that intelligent interpretative ability of his, completely won the audi- 
ence and left an impression t -will long remembered. Mr. 
Simonds played with exceedingly good taste, warmth and breadth of 
tone. His work was so much enjoyed that he was compelled to respond 
to a double encore. The ensemble work of the singers was also greatly 
enjoyed and 5 3 open It was a pleasure for me to raz or the 
singers and I feel sure t' all had an enjoyable time. I am looking 
forward to the time w can reengage them. ‘ 

Many thanks to you Miss 4 pe a, You have artists who not 
only do most creditable work, but who also have the culture to mingle 
with the most refined. They have won a place with our people and their 
return should be welcomed at any time. 

(Signed) B. R, M. 


fine success of 
Even though 


Cortot in America Next Season 

Alfred Cortot, who has been absent from the American 
concert platform for a year, will return next season for a 
limited tour. He will arrive here on January 20 and will 
make his first appearance with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on January 24 and 25. Within the same week he 
will be heard with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Cortot has been cngaged by the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
appearances in Philadelphia and on tour, and also by the 
Philharmonic, Cleveland and Boston orchestras. 


Ora Hyde Re-engaged 
Ora Hyde, soprano, was so well received when she sang 
with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra that she was imme- 
diately booked for a return engagement in the same city with 
the Kanantenah Club on May 5. This engagement was en 
route to Buffalo, where Miss Hyde sang twice during the 
first week in May. 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA GIVES 
BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY 


Sokoioff Ill, Shepherd Conducts Work—Plans for Metropoli- 
tan Opera—Fourth Annual Music Memory 
Contest—Other Items 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 28.—It was indeed an unkind fate 
which visited Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff last week and 
forbade his presence at the crowning event in the history of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Suddenly, about ten days ago, 
word was given out that he was suffering from tonsillitis 
and would be unable to conduct at the performance of Bee- 
thoyen’s ninth symphony, given on April 24 and 26, the clos- 
ing event of the orchestra’s season. It must have been a 
great disappointment to him but it was scarcely less so to 
his many triends who, however, are glad to learn that he 
is rapidly recovering. 

The illness of Mr. Sokoloff gave Arthur Shepherd, as- 
sistant conductor, his opportunity and he rose magnificently 
to meet it. Cleveland audiences have heard him conduct 
“pops” and children’s concerts many times, as well as an 
occasional symphony, and respect him highly, He _ suc- 
ceeded, Thursday night, in obtaining a fine response from 
his players and gave the first three movements of the choral 
symphony an admirable reading, bringing out all their in- 
genuity of structure, beauty of phrasing and nuance, and 
spirited rhythms in a masterly fashion. In the final, or 
choral, movement the 200 voices of the Oberlin Choral 
Union (trained under the baton of George Whitfield An- 
drews) were added to the orchestra and the effect of the en- 
semble kept the capacity audience in a perpetual thrill of 
delight. The tone of the chorus was full, rich and colorful 
and they sang with great animation. Mr. Shepherd, more- 
over, obtained remarkable unanimity and pliancy from his 
combined forces. The close of the work was greeted with 
a burst of enthusiastic applause seldom equaled by local 
audiences. 

The quartet of soloists should also be mentioned as con- 
tributing a large share to the success of the performance. 
Jeannette Vreeland’s big sweet soprano seemed especially 
well suited for the task and the others were likewise splen- 
did—Mildred Bryars, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and 
Norman Jollif, baritone. 


ALL IN READINESS FOR THE OPERA 


Everybody and everything in Cleveland is ready for the 
far-famed visit of the Metropolitan Opera Company, which 
opens its season tonight in the Public Auditorium. The 
circus departed last week and the huge hall has’ once more 
been transformed into the magnificent Opera House in which 
were presented so successfully the recent performances of 
the Chicago Company. Society will be fully occupied dur- 
ing the week, smart dinners and suppers having been 
planned, many ‘of them in honor of the visiting artists. The 
rest of the city has also prepared itself for a gala week and, 
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in fact, the whole Middle West seems excited, citizens of 
eighty-six other cities having sent in requests for seats. 

Only one change in the original list of stars has been 
made. Clevelanders who had heard of the popularity of 
Elisabeth Rethberg in the title role of Aida were more than 
a little disappointed when told that an illness would pre- 
vent her appearance here. Their feeling of loss was tem- 
pered, however, by the announcement that Rosa Ponselle 
had consented to cancel a concert engagement and fill the 
breach. She has always been a favorite of our music lovers 
and the news that she is to appear twice during the week 
(she will also sing in Il Trovatore on Saturday night) was 
greeted with satisfaction. ‘With this one exception the 
criginal group of principals remains intact. 

Many notables will be on hand tonight for the opening. 
Among our visitors will be Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who cancelled 
his sailing date to Europe in order to be present; Otto H. 
Kahn, who recently consented to become one of the directors 
of the Cleveland Concert Company; Bernard M. Baruch, 
William Forbes Morgan, Sir William Weisman and many 
others. Reports from the box office indicate that practi- 
cally every seat will be full tonight as well as at the other 
six performances. 


Feurta ANNUAL Music Memory Contest 


The fourth annual music memory contest, sponsored by 
the Musical Arts Association, was held in Masonic Hall on 
the afternoon of April 25. Prizes were given to three dif- 
ferent classes of contestants—public school children, private 
school children and adults. The last named had been dis- 
regarded in previous contests but the interest among parent- 
teacher associations, faculties of schools and women’s clubs, 
was so great that they were allowed to compete this year. 
The Hathaway-Brown faculty carried off first prize in this 
group with the fortnightly Musical Club team running sec- 
ond. For the public schools there were six prizes of which 
Lakewood High School won first and Wilson School of 
Lakewood took second. Hathaway-Brown carried off the 
first prize offered to private schools with Lourdes Academy 
second, After the contest proper and while waiting the 
announcement of the prize winners, Mr. Shepherd played 
an extensive program of the lighter pieces from the reper- 
tory of the orchestra. He also offered to let some of his 
youthful audience try their hand at directing the orchestra 
and, somewhat to the amazement of the older people present, 
two youngsters from the public schools accepted. 


NortEs 


Lila Robeson, popular local teacher and an accomplished 
contralto soloist, appeared in concert on the evening of 
April 22, in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, under the 
auspices of the Business Women’s Club. She sang with her 
accustomed artistry and was applauded vigorously by her 
many friends present. She had as coadjutor Walberg 
Brown, a young violinist studying at the Cleveland Institute 
and a holder of one of the Julliard Foundation scholarships, 
who made his initial bow before a Cleveland audience and 
was very well received, 
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The Schumann Club, a chorus led by Almeda C, Adams 
and comprised of young business women, made its annual 
appearance on the following evening at the Statler. A fea- 
ture of the program was a group of Czecho-Slovakian 
songs, arranged for chorus by Deems Taylor, which were 
given a fine performance by the young ladies. The whole 
list of works presented showed careful thought in selection 
and was well rendered. Frank MacNicholl, tenor, appeared 
three times during the evening in songs which he interpreted 
with taste and discrimination, E.D. B 


Gordon Campbell to Add to Library 

Marie Toohey, a fine young American violinist of Sioux 
Falls (S. D.), who has just finished two years’ study at 
the Leipsic Conservatory, made weekly trips to Berlin last 
summer to coach with Gordon Campbell, Chicago's prom- 
inent accompanist-coach, and expresses herself enthusias 
tically regarding the help and inspiration derived therefrom 

Mr. Campbell, who is the possessor of an unusual music 
library, will return to Chicago next fall quite loaded down 
with new and interesting finds, both vocal and instrumental, 
with which to further augment his larg< library, 


Emma Rieger Active Teaching 

Only a short time ago, Emma Rieger, mezzo-contralto, 
who has sung with success in Europe and who studied for 
many years with Glaya Orgeni, decided to open a studio in 
New York, on Riverside Drive. Mme. Rieger, through her 
splendid reputation, was successful in securing many pupils 
who are now progressing rapidly under her guidance, Her 
studio will be open through the summer, as a number of 
those studying with her will make their professional debut 
in the early fall, 


Leginska Has New British Manager 


1 addition to numerous appearances in England and on 
the continent in the very unusual role of symphony con 
ductor, Ethel Leginska will give a number of piano recitals 
in England, Ireland and Scotland before her return to 
America in January. She is now under the management 
of Fred Williams in Great Britain. Her recital tour will 
begin in October, 


Vreeland Makes Fine Impression 
“Miss Vreeland has a soprano voice of fine range and 
lovely quality. It is handled most intelligently. She made 
an unusually fine impression on the audience.” The fore 
going appeared in the Detroit Free Press following Jean 
nette Vreeland’s recent appearance in the Michigan city 
as soloist with the Detroit Orpheus Club. 


New Britain to Hear Sundelius 
Marie Sundelius has been booked to sing in concert at 
New Britain, Gonn., on May 25. Other May dates for the 
popular soprano include two appearances at the Jackson, 
Miss., Music Festival and a recital at Montpelier, Vt. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Eleanor Painter's irresistible personality and sweet voice 
are still the magnet that draws large audiences to The Chif- 
fon Girl, the musical comedy which is now at the Central 
Theater 

Artists and Models, at the Winter Garden, is doing so 
well that the Messrs. Shubert will soon offer a third edi- 
tion 

Ihe Melody Man, with Lew Fields, opened an engage- 
ment at the Ritz Theater on Monday evening last. 

Ihe Equity will complete their season with six special 
matinees at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, beginning May 
16, the play being Hedda Gabler, with Clare Eames in the 
leading role. 

Suzanne Keener, 
playing the 
| heater, 


the well known concert and opera sing- 
leading role in Peg o’ My Dreams at 


eT 1s 
This is the musical version of Peg o’ My 


Jolson's 
Heart 
Ihe Capitol Theater's contribution to Music Week was 
a performance last Saturday morning for 5,500 children of 
the public schools, 
Che Little Theater of Dallas, Texas, won the Belasco 


cup in the Little Theater Tournament. The play was 
Judge Lynch, written by William R. Rogers, Jr., a Texas 
newspaper man. 


It was announced in this column last week that Mrs. 
Fiske and her new play, Helena’s Boys, presented at the 
Henry Miller Theater, had closed. However, the play did 
not close until Saturday evening, May 10, after which the 
original company left for Boston for a run prior to a long 


tour. The play was received enthusiastically for Mrs. 
Fiske is a great favorite here. 
Tue Capito. 


Despite the heavy rain on Thursday evening last, this 
theater held a large audience for the second performance. 
he program began with Wagneriana, a fantasy, arranged 
by Herman Hand, first horn of the Capitol Grand Orches 
tra. This number proved a clever arrangement of some of 
the well known Wagnerian themes. At one moment, there 
were a few bars of The Flying Dutchman, which were 
modulated into strains from Tristan and Isolde. These 
melodies finally modulated into the stirring measures of 
the Tannhauser overture. The number was well received. 
Graham Harris, associate conductor, had to bow several 
times and graciously included the orchestra in the ovation 

The second installment of Impressions of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas was the Pirates of Penzance. As _ usual 
S. L. Rothafel gave the opera a colorful and effective back- 
ground. The cast included such well known soloists long 
identified with these operatic revivals as Sarah Edwards, 
Herbert Waterous and Frank Moulan. The musical num- 
bers included fifteen of the most important selections. 
here was an interlude called the Pirate Dance, headed by 
Gambarelli and the Capitol Ballet Corps. The large audi- 
ence enjoyed the entire number. 

The feature picture was The Rejected 
Alma Rubens and Conrad Nagel as stars. 


Woman, with 


Tue Rivow. 

The chief attraction at the Rivoli last week was The Lone 
Wolf, starring Jack Holt with Dorothy Dalton. This is a 
‘crook” story, the hero of which is one with naturally 
honest impulses and therefore reforms during the course 
of the picture. The Lone Wolf is full of suspense and is 
entertaining from start to finish, 

\ film novelty was Distinguished Visitors, in which are 
some interesting close-ups of famous artists who have won 
success in America. Among them were Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Mme. Gadski and her daughter, Chaliapin, Josef 
Hoimann, Jeanne Gordon, John McCormack, Tito Schipa, 
Galli-Curci, Jascha Heifetz, Efrem Zimbalist, Lina Cavalieri, 
Frieda Hempel, Edith Mason, Giorgio Polacco, Beniamino 
Gigli, Paderewski, Anna Pavlowa, Harry Lauder, Mischa 
Elman, Perey Grainger, Fritz Kreisler, Leopold Godowsky 
and Rachmaninoff. 

The overture consisted of selections from Faust, played 
by the orchestra with a thorough understanding of the con- 
tent of the music. Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer are 
the conductors at this theater, 

Ruth Urban, a favorite with Rivoli patrons, sang in her 
usual charming manner R. Huntington Woodman’s An Open 
Secret, Albert Vete’s Oh! You Don't Know What You're 
Missin’ and E, Ray Goetz’s So This Is Love. Miss Urban 
has personality and enters into the spirit of her songs. 
Her diction, too, is excellent. Jacques Pintel was at the 
piano for the soprano, 

The dance divertissement was Nola, gracefully executed 
by Lorelei Kendler and Nella Hillhouse. An organ solo 
completed the program. 

Tue RIALto, 

There was much of interest in the musical program at 
the Rialto last week. Heading the list came the overture, 
Liszt's Les Preludes, played with a fine range of dynamics 
by the orchestra under the direction of either Hugo Reisen- 
feld or Willy Stahl, Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, always a 
popular number at this theater, was an effective “jazzing” 
of Raggedy Ann, As a tribute to the memory of Franz 
Schubert, a combination film and music feature was given, 
called Franz Schubert. The musical numbers included one 
of the Moment Musicales, Who is Sylvia, Standchen and 
the ballet music from Rosamunde, which as they were 
played synchronized with the action of the film. The sing- 
ing of Miriam Lax, soprano, and Adrien Da Silva, tenor, 
as well as a harpsichord, added to the effectiveness of the 
number. The Rialto String Quartet gave an excellent read- 
ing to the Tschaikowsky Andante Cantabile. There also 
was an organ solo by Alexander D. Richardson. 

The feature picture was Pola Negri in Men, the story of 
which was written especially for Miss Negri by Dimitri 
Buchowetzki, The program also contained a clever Max 
Fleischer Out-of-the-Inkwell Cartoon called A Stitch in 
Time. 

Tue STRAND. 

Harold Lloyd’s Girl Shy proved such a success that it 
was held over for a third week at the Strand. 

Mothers’ Day was observed at this theater last Tuesday 
afternoon with a Mothers’ Day matinee party for the Gold 
Star mothers in Greater New York, G. N, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Southland Singers’ Oriole Luncheon 


The annual Oriole luncheon given by the Southland 
Singers, Emma A. Dambmann president, is an affair looked 
forward to with much pleasure by the members. The one 
this year, at the Hotel Pennsylvania roof garden, May 3, 
was enjoyed by over two hundred members and guests, and 
concluded a year of successful activities for this club, The 
decorations of spring flowers, butterflies and crepe paper, 
keeping to the Southland Singers’ colors—orange and black 
—helped in making the atmosphere a joyful one. 

As the occasion also happened to be Mme. Dambmann’s 
birthday, there was a surprise in store for her—a large 
birthday cake, sixteen inches in diameter, decorated with the 
Southland emblem and three lighted orange candles, placed 
on a small table directly in front of the president’s long table. 
After’a few words of greeting from Mme. Dambmann and 
the singing of America, a delicious luncheon was served. 
There were orioles for souvenirs and the attractive menu 
cards had Mme. Dambmann’s picture on the outside. Words 
of familiar songs were printed on the inside and these were 
sung between courses. 

Following the luncheon Mme. Dambmann introduced her 
guests: the president’s husband, Herman G. Friedmann, Inez 
Wolff, Charles Salter, Alice Shepherd, Robert C. Fisher, 
Edna Horton, Dr. Charles Teets, Nancy Armstrong, Com- 
mander Charles E. Adams, Rose Burks, Emma L. Pohl- 
mann and Mrs. Le Gant. Several spoke briefly, including 
Miss Armstrong, Mr. Salter and Commander Adams, all pay- 
ing tribute to the untiring and unselfish efforts of the presi- 
dent to make the organization a successful one, and men- 
tioning some of the many worth while things that had been 
accomplished. The year’s work has required a great deal 
of co-operation, and in appreciation of this Mme, Damb- 
mann remembered with gifts those who had been of particu- 
lar service in various ways, including Mrs. Herman C, 
Zaun, Mrs. C. Hofer, Angele Wolff, Mrs. Charles Young, 
Emma Wangeman, Marion Ross, Mrs. Le Gant, Ruth John- 
ston (in charge of the decorations), Nora King (secretary), 
Gladys Hormel, Dorothy Hofer, Geraldine Gomez, Mrs. 
Robert Wagner, Helena Rizsak, Irene Kempf, Lucille Blabe, 
Vera Stetkewicz, Mrs. Edward Egenberger, Tessie Novak 
and Charles Salter. Mrs. Zaun, speaking in behalf of the 
members, presented Mme. Dambmann with a purse of gold, 
congratulating her and expressing the appreciation and the 
warm feeling all hold for the president. Mme. Dambmann 
was also the recipient of a number of lovely individual gifts. 
A short program followed the luncheon. Mrs. Hofer, 
accompanied by her daughter, Dorothy, sang A Perfect 
Day, all joining in the chorus. Arline Thomas, accompanied 
by Miss Hofer, rendered several selections; her voice, a clear 
soprano of lovely quality, has gained in fullness during the 
past year, as has also her style of interpretation, and her 
singing was greatly enjoyed. Omar Le Gant again quite 
captivated his hearers with his excellent recitations. Mme. 
Dambmann introduced her husband’s mother, Mrs. Fried- 
mann, who received special applause. 

Dancing concluded an enjoyable afternoon and a happy 
and successful season. 


John Doane to Teach in San Diego 
John Doane will hold classes in San Diego, Cal., from 
July 7 to August 14. He will teach repertoire and diction 
for singers and repertoire for accompanists, as well as a 
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limited number of organ pupils. He will remain in New 
York until June 15 

At the completion of his courses in San Diego, Mr, Doane 
will resume teaching in New York about October 1. He is 
organist and choirmaster at the Church of the Incarnation, 
where he has a choir of twenty voices. . Three Sunday eve- 
nings each month Mr. Doane plays at the Ridgewood, N. J., 
West Side Presbyterian Church, the organ for which he 
designed himself. His church work is noteworthy owing 
to the fact that he makes a feature of performing as many 
of the standard oratorios during the season as possible. 

Some of the artists who have been presented in recital in 
New York by Mr. Doane are Louise Stallings, Esther Dale 
and Mary Allen. His artist pupil, Marjorie Squires, has 
had a busy and successful season, and indications are that 
she will have an even more successful one next season. 
Edward Hart, one of Mr. Doane’s pupils in accompanying, 
will be accompanist for Paul Althouse next season. 


Julia Glover Wins Gold Medal 


Julia Glover, voice pupil of Ruth Hanford Matthews 
Lewis of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, 
won the gold medal, the highest honor, in‘ an all-county 
music contest for Clermont County. She sang Campbell- 
Tipton’s The Spirit Flower, contesting at first with the 
pupils of ten high schools; of these three were chosen from 
which to pick the winner, Amelia High School, where 
Miss Glover attends, was fortunate in having her as its 
representative, for she won easily over the other two high 
schools, Goshen and Bethel, Ohio. 


Emmy Krueger to Return Next Season 


Emmy Krueger will sing programs next season made up 
entirely of modern Italian and American songs. She is 
now going over many works by our own composers and 
will arrange several programs before she sails to sing at 
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Sayreuth, She will return early in the fall and open her 
season with five recitals in Pennsylvania and Ohio, booked 
in consequence of her recent successful recital at Town Hall. 


Laura E. Morrill Artists in Concert 

One of the interesting Music Week concerts was that 
given by artist-pupils of Laura E. Morrill in the Roosevelt 
House auditorium on Saturday afternoon, May 10. There 
was much of interest, too, in the house in which the concert 
was held, for it was there that Theodore Roosevelt was 
born. It has now been turned into a memorial museum, 
and following the concert many of Mrs. Morrill’s guests 
enjoyed an inspection of the old Roosevelt home, The 
recital hall is on the top floor of the building, and is an 
attractive room, furnished with very comfortable chairs. 

Mrs. Morrill stated that her vocal studios are founded 
upon the principles that are synonymous with the great 
American, among them being sincerity, truthfulness and 
kindness of heart. It is Mrs. Morrill’s belief that if char- 
acter. is sme, the voice is uninteresting, and therefore one 
of the essentials in vocal study should be the upbuilding of 
character. Having this in view she also works with her 
pupils for freedom from the throat, freedom from the 
physical, and strives always to make them give out the 
mental. She said that those who took part in the program, 
several of them professionals, work for a big purpose, and 
are better fitted for their careers because they find in her 
studios these ideals: love, gratitude, appreciation, intelli- 
gence, mental activity, firmness and poise. 

The interesting program which Mrs. Morrill had_pre- 
pared for this concert began with Henry Hadley’s My 
Shadow, sung by Inez Thorne Quick, Florence Gauggel, 
Herbert Nasson and Roy Rockefeller, This quartet also 
closed the concert with Charles Prindle Scott’s always popu- 
lar Old Uncle Moon. Leah Lannamann was heard in three 
songs in English, and her diction was a delight. Her selec- 
tions included A May Day Carol, Deems Taylor; Pale 
Moon, Frederick Knight Logan, and Ho, Mr. Piper, the 
last number being especially pleasing. Anna Helmke also 
was heard in two songs in English; in fact, the major 
portion of the program was sung in our native tongue and 
there were many American composers represented. Miss 
Helmke’s voice gave pleasure in Robin, Robin, Charles 
Gilbert Spross, and An Open Secret, Huntington Wood- 
man. Roy Rockefeller was heartily applauded in Sydney 
Homer's Uncle Rome and Banjo Song. 

Merle Hartwell, a very talented young artist who possesses 
personality and sings with ease and assurance, was heard 
in Rain, Pearl Curran; Lo, Here the Gentle Lark, Bishop, 
and Voce di Primavera, Johann Strauss. Her skill in florid 
coloratura passages was commendable. Florence Gauggel, 
a contralto of seriousness of purpose, sang Pilgrim Song, 
Tschaikowsky, and The Wayfarer’s Night Song, Easthope 
Martin. A charming and gracious stage presence was dis- 
played by Inez Thorne Quick. She was heard in the Caro 
Noma aria from Rigoletto, with its difficult runs and rou- 
lades, and in two lighter numbers, Serenity by Mary Turner 
Salter, and False Prophet by John Prindle Scott. 

Sarah Edwards, so well known for the splendid work 
she has done in Gilbert and Sullivan operas, was filling an 
engagement at the Capitol Theater last week in Pirates of 
Penzance, and therefore it was necessary for her to appear in 
costume at this concert in order to get back to the theater 
in time for her appearance there. Hers is a contralto voice 
of power, rich and resonant. Admirable interpretations 
were given by her to The Last Hour, Walter Kramer; 
South Carolina Croon Song, Harvey Gaul, and L’Heure 
Pourpre, Augusta Holmes. 


Hamilton College Gives Concert 


The Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) Glee and Instru- 
mental Clubs, led by Leslie E. Moore and L. Danforth 
Bates, respectively, gave their annual concert and dance at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday evening, April 25. The glee 
club showed the result of excellént training, having good 
tone, precision of attack, admirable shading and clear dic- 
tion. The instrumental club too pleased with its smooth, 
effective performance, and the boys seemed to enjoy the en- 
tertainment themselves as much as the large audience. 
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American Composers’ Concert 


The concert _ Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, May 9, 
presented by Caroline Lowe, chairman of the American 
music committee of the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs, had an all-American program. Works of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Clara Edwards, Fay Foster, Harvey B. 
Gaul, Edward Harris and Horace Johnson were interpreted 
by Kathleen Hart Bibb, Pauline Jennings, Vera Ross, 
Howard Applegate, Julius Zing and the Carlowe Mixed 
Quartet, the composers (with the exception of Harvey 
Gaul and Cadman, who were unable to be present), accom- 
anying their own compositions. Edward Harris played 
Harvey Gaul’s Yasnaya Polyana and his own Cradle Song 
and A Spring Roundelay, melodious organ numbers, and 
later a group of his own Christmas compositions for piano: 
Magnificat, The Manger and Noel. They conveyed ap- 
propriate spirit and much feeling and were well built up. 
The Manger was particularly lovely. Howard Applegate, 
a rich voiced baritone, interpreted with good style a group 
by Fay Foster, including The King, Dust in June, The 
Voyager and a manuscript song, Daddy Do Funny, Julius 
Zing at the organ supplemented Miss Foster’s accompani- 
ments. Miss Foster’s charming songs are well liked by 
vocalists and another was offered from manuscript, The 
Nightingales, which will undoubtedly find a place on many 
concert programs. This, as well as The Secret, was 
effectively rendered by Pauline Jennings, soprano. Kathleen 
Hart Bibb, soprano, was a charming interpreter of two 
groups by Horace Johnson. She is an artist who includes 
an appealing voice, refinement of style, good taste and 
admirable diction among her many commendable qualities. 
Mr, Johnson writes with individuality, excellent feeling and 
effective expression. His songs were Absence, When Pierrot 
Sings (mss.), Thy Dark wag! Wings, four delightful 
fragments and Flames. Clara Edward was represented in 
two groups of songs which were tuneful and made a happy 
appeal: ’Tis Enough, A Yesterday, The Little Shepherd’s 
Song, Dusk at Sea, My Little Brown Nest by the Sea and 
Happiness. They were pleasingly rendered by Vera Ross, 
soprano, The Carlowe Mixed Quartet concluded the pro- 
gram, singing quartet and solo selections from The Morning 
of the Year, by Cadman. The quartet is composed of artist 
pupils from Caroline Lowe's studios and includes Betty 
Blanke, soprano; Margaret Bradley, contralto; Ralph 
Pembleton, tenor, and Charles Hoerning, baritone. The 
ensemble was excellent and the members as heard in solos 
were also to he commended on the quality of their voices, 
good tone production, distinct enunciation and style. Mme, 
Lowe, director of the quartet, was at the piano. 

A large audience manifested appreciation of the program, 
but there should be even better support of such an effort 
to encourage American musicians and to acquaint the public 
better with their works. 


Music Week Prizes 
Prizes for Music Week interborough competitions in 
New York were awarded at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of May 10 as follows: 


Gold Medals—First junior, piano, Lena Nerenberg, Bronx; first senior, 


piano, Minnie Huber, Manhattan; open piano, Anna Irene Peckham, 
Manhattan; junior sight reading, Blanche Klein, Manhattan; senior 
sight reading, Blanche Solomon, Bronx; Junior vocal solo, Nellie 


Goldstein; boy’s solo, Frederick McLean; coloratura soprano, Ruth 
Bowman; dramatic soprano, Edith Klein; contralto, Gustave Malstrom; 
tenor, Carlton Boxill; baritone, R. Albert Dickinson; bass, Joseph 
Kayser. ; 

No choral composition was found good enough to win the prize of 
$100, 

Gold Medals—Junior violin, Paul Rabinow; senior violin, Sadie 
Schwartz; open violin, Theodore Takaroff; junior cello, William Wertz; 
senior cello, Walter Stoffregen; elementary sonata, Frederick Pfeifer 
and Barbara Gerther; advanced sonata, Belmont Fisher and Lyle 
Fowler. 

Silver cups—-Open orchestra concert Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
Professor J. F. Knox; Elementary School, P. S. 158, Brooklyn, 
director, Gertrude Donnie -z; Erasmus Hall, director, Professor Karl Fs 
Schmidt. 

Action songs-—-P. S. 177, Manhattan, director Mrs. Rosenschweig. 

Chorus: Sunshine Home for the Blind, chorus director, Maud A 
Tollefsen; Metropolitan Male Chorus, Manhattan, director, Gerard 
de Wetter; Blessed Sacrament Chorus, director, Miss O'Brien; St. 
Choir, director, T. Tertius Noble; P. S. 17, Richmond, director Miss 
Leidringer; Woman's Choral Society of Flushing; St. Thomas Church 
Choir, director, T, Tertius Noble; P. S. 17, Richmond, director Miss 
Littlefield. 

Jack Atherton, 4% years old, won the silver medal for the ele 
mentary violin class. 

“he choral judges were T. Tertius Noble, George H. Gartlan, Walter 
H. Hall, John Hyatt Brewer, R. Huntington Woodman and Benedict 
Fitzgerald. 
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The judges of the orchestras were Gustav Walther, Gustav Langenus 
and T. Tertius Noble. Isabel Lowden presided and Laura Sedgwick 
Collins announced the events. 

It should be added that the Brooklyn Public School Or- 
chestra (No. 158) consisted of strings only, played by very 
small children. The leader was about six years. She stood 
up on the conductor’s stand and started off with the tune— 
Gossek’s Gavotte—all by herself, the others following. 

Special mention should be made of the excellence of the 
Sunshine Home for the Blind orchestra, Though small in 
size—numbering only about twelve or fifteen players against 
forty or fifty in the other orchestras—it was the only one 
that offered even fair balance. This was due, perhaps, to the 
habit of blind players to listen to each other, not merely to 
play the printed notes regardless. 

This does not include the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum Band, 
which should have been in a class by itself, not with the 
orchestras, It played in almost professional manner and 
altogether outclassed everything else in the entire instru- 
mental program. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Moussorgsky program—a new and successful experiment. 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, and Jenny Sonnenberg, con- 
tralto, gave a “song evening” each, the latter with a pro- 
gram ranging from Purcell to Gretchaninoff. She has a 
most opulent and beautiful voice, in the handling of which 
she has progressed a good way toward perfection. Elisa- 
beth Schumann, as usual, gave her best in songs by Richard 
Strauss, and in some pond unfamiliar songs by Clemens von 
Franckenstein, 
—Anp A PIANIST 

Myra Hess, the English pianist, earned such unanimous 
praise from the press at her recent first appearance that her 
second recital brought her a hall nearly full of pianists and 
piano students, a goodly lot of whom rushed the platform 
at the end to beg for encore after encore. Over night she 
has become a favorite here. Again she played Bach pre- 
ludes and fugues, so superlatively well that one wished for 
forty instead of four; Beethoven’s opus 110, Schumann's 
Papillons, a group of Debussy and a sonata by Arnold Bax. 
This work proved pleasing but too eclectic to show a real 
physiognomy. It was superbly played, as were especially 
the Debussy numbers and encores by Schubert, Chopin, Al 
beniz, etc. If the way in which Miss Hess’ gifts were 
acknowledged here is a criterion, German audiences are not 
chauvinistic, But then—her charms are irresistible. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Rhys Morgan Wins Pittsburgh 

Rhys Morgan, Welsh tenor, who began his first American 
concert series last week, has added Pittsburgh to the list of 
cities which he has captured artistically. Singing at Car- 
negie Hall, Pittsburgh, Thursday night, he completely won 
one of the largest audiences of the season. John Henry, 
chairman of the committee, wired Roger de Bruyn, Mr. 
Morgan's manager, immediately afterwards: “Rhys Mor- 
gan recital Carnegie Music Hall tremendous success. Has 
a golden voice and is a splendid artist. Delighted audience 
compared him to Evan Williams and want him back next 
season. 

Mr. Morgan sings at the Blackstone Theater, Chicago, 
Sunday evening next, and at Aeolian Hall, New York, May 
26, the latter being his metropolitan debut. 


John Beland Pleases “Rehearsal” Audience 


Disclosing a baritone voice of wide range and color 
possibilities, John Beland gave a program of songs on the 
evening of Monday, April 21, at the New York studio of 
his teacher, Percy Rector Stephens. Mr. Beland’s work 
did not lack in interest from his opening group of Old 
Italian to his closing group in E nglish. There were songs 
of declamation, songs of pathos, of romance and _ ballad 
songs. A group of German lieder was made up of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Nur Wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt, Brahms’ Wie 
Bist du Meine Konigin, Schubert's An Die Musik, and 
Brahms’ Meine Liebe Ist Griin. The accompaniments were 
a most satisfying part of the song presentation, being 
played by Lee Cronican, Mr. Beland’s coach. 


De Kresz Pupils Take Prizes in Contest 


In the recent violin contest that was held in Toronto, Can- 
ada, at the Ontario Musical Competitive Festival, the gold 
medal went to William H. Hardiman, from Salt Lake City, 
who has been studying with Prof. Geza de Kresz for the 
last two years. Previously he was in Berlin and followed 
Mr. de Kresz to Toronto. Before that he studied with 
W. E. Weihe in his home city. Besides this prize playing, he 
has had considerable success lately with the Mendelssohn 
and Bruch G minor concertos at popular concerts. Ac 
cording to Mr. de Kresz, young Hardiman is a very gifted 
boy and does credit to his country, 

Referring to the contest the Mail and Empire said in 
part: “So excellent was the violin competition, which was 
open to all Canada, that five of the contestants were awarded 
medals. The adjudicator added that he felt like asking the 
audience to decide. William Hardiman, of Toronto, was 
awarded the gold medal donated and presented by Ferdinand 
Fillion, and the second prize was won by Esther Sure, To 
ronto; special medals also being won by Harold Hutner, 
Edna Davies and Jake Madorsky, all of Toronto.” 

At the same festival Ida Krehm, a pupil of Norah Drewett 
de Kresz, won the gold medal for piano solos for those 
under fifteen years, also taking the second prize (bronze 
medal) for the best work for pianists under eighteen. These 
awards speak well for the teaching of both Mr. and Mrs 
de Kresz, 


Music Week Recitals at N. Y. College of Music 

Contributing their distinguished share toward the feast of 
music provided in New York’s Music Week, the New York 
College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke directors, gave con 
certs of large variety May 6, at Rumford Hall, and May 9 
at Wurlitzer Hall. At the former, five singers, five pianists, 
one harpist and three ensemble works were heard, performed 
by leading students of the Institution. Such classic com 
posers as Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, with the 
moderns, Debussy, Delibes, MacDowe ll, and two harp pieces 
by Pinto and Anita Sharp, the last named being the harp 
performer of the occasion, and playing her Impressions of a 
Waterfall. Those who excelled, as noted on a program by 
a hearer, were Bernard Weisfield, Olga Schmidt, Anita 
Sharp, Nathan Kroll, Katheryn Missemer, Evelyn Schiff, 
Xander Garden, Rose Ruttkay and Alice Wirth Those 
marked good were Berniece Allan Hobson, Eleanor Freer, 
Helen Driscoll, Gertrude Newmark, Mabel Burdine and Lucey 
Franke. 


OBITUARY 


Carl Morris 

Carl Morris, baritone, died at San Diego, Cal., April 14 
Mr. Morris was formerly well known in New York, where 
he sang and directed for ten years. He was soloist at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church for eight years, a mem 
ber of the well known Criterion Quartet, and sang exten 
sively in concert. Mr. Morris studied with Bruno Huhn 
and Christian Arens of New York, Sir Charles Santlev in 
London, and Cotogni in Rome, returning to America when 
the war began. He was song leader at Plattsburgh. N » 
and was stricken there with a very severe attack of influ 
enza from which he never fully recovered. He went to 


San Diego for the sake of the climate and resumed hi 
work there. He had not been well for some time but hi 
death was unexpected. He was only forty-one years 6f 
age. The body was sent to Greenfield, Ind., for burial, 
where his parents, two brothers and sister all live 
Josef Labor 

Vienna, April 27.—Prof. Josef Labor, noted blind organist 
and composer, died here yesterday at the ige of eighty-two 
from heart failure He was born at Horowitz, Bohemia, 
and lost his sight in young year Having studied at the 
Vienna Conservatory, he made his first public appearance a 
a pianist at Vienna, in 1863, with great success which re 


sulted in concert tours through Germany, Belgium, France 
and Russia. In 1875 he took to organ playing and was soon 


regarded as the greatest organist in Austria He wrote 
several chamber music, organ and piano compositions in 
classicistic style. Pr. 3 
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° 2 WANTED.—Pianist to complete trio for 
The Vanderbilt Studios é ac ‘ei eukis pase | Ad- 


mutual practice. 
Exclusive studios with a dignified club atmosphere, with dress by letter 
West 97th St., 


without private baths. 
Seudios with Steinway grand pianos are to be had for 
part time reservation at an hourly rate. Apply, at main 
co, 15 East 38th Street—‘‘Vanderbilt 6998. 


only, Carl Albert, 166 
New York. 


windows. 





Primrose Inn, a dining room of superior excellence, is on 


I fi ge tbo NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 


chers and students visiting New York during the 
ae will be interested in the studios that may be for 


sub-lease by tenants, with or without pianos. Applications part scholarship—one season of vocal 
New York City. 
care of MusicaL Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


may now be made for summer studios to the main office, i : 
15 East 38th Street. training in 
MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor ae: Re: 8 


- 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 B. 37th st? 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 





Write 1-C, 131 Riverside Drive 
Street), New York. 
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A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a@ new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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| PROSCHOWSKY’S SUCCESSFUL 
SEASON 
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coming here; some of these pupils followed me from Chi- 

cago while others came from various parts of the country.” 
Gatur-Curct Atrenps A Stupio-REeciTAt. 

The writer attended one of Mr. Proschowsky’s lectures, 

as well as one of his studio recitals, and was greatly im- 





May 15, 1924 
sional routine. “A movement like that should be encour- 
aged, not only in New York but also in every large city in 
the United States. America has no lack of talent, but 
lacks opportunity to gain experience on the operatic stage, 
and, I fear, unless conditions change, our American singers 





pressed by what he heard. At the former, 


iowsky, the eminent singing teacher Mr, Proschowsky spoke interestingly and in- 


to Galli-Curci 


al and other celebrities, came  telligently on the Art of Singing, demon- 
York last fall to establish himself in the metropolis  strating his methods in developing the voice, 
i vocal teacher, there were not a few wiseacres who pre and answering (as quick as a flash) all ques- 
| that his adve vould not prove an artistic or finan tions put to him by his hearers. At the sec- 
! ind these predictions were made despite the md, he presented a number of pupils whose 
teem enjoyed in Chicago, as well as in Berlin and finished and highly artistic work could not 
lurope music centers fail to proclaim Mr. Proschowsky as an out- 
ked resentative of the Musica Courter standing teacher of bel canto. At still an- 
ether h “ces n New York realized his expectations, other recital on February 12, given in honor 
ir. | ky answered in the affirmative, adding that of Galli-Curci, the eminent songstress and 
c practically filled before coming here, and her husband, Homer Samuels, heard a num- 
iter that he was obliged to refuse many ber of Mr. Proschowsky’s pupils, express- 
he past season, but placed several on the ing themselves as delighted with the audi- 
ting t for t eason 1924-2 With his first New tion 

rk sea nearing its close Mr Proschowsky expressed = to Connuct Master Course 1N MINNE- 

tic and financial results achieved, APOLIS IN JUNE, 

( t} ning day of my studio last fall, I . ; : 

p © of students enrofiel to warrant wy Mr. Proschowsky has been secured as 


head of the vocal department at the McPhail 
oS School in Minneapolis, Minn., where he will 
conduct a master course during the month 
of June. A telegram from that institution 
stated that over two hundred have already 
enrolled for Mr. Proschowsky’s class. 
Many Pupiis 1n European Opera Houses. 
In 1914, Mr. Proschowsky’s last season in 
Jerlin, he presented thirteen artists, who 
were eagerly secured by various operatic im- 
presarios for leading roles, appearing in 
Munich, Vienna, Charlottenburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Hamburg, Cologne and Boston. In 
addition, twelve pupils who studied exclu- 
sively for the concert stage, gave their debut 
recitals in Berlin during the last year of his 
activities there. Among these artists men- 
tion must be made of Meta Ling, Frank 
Gleason, Earnest Groom, Claudia von Jous- 
saent, Maria Korf, Gertrude Schubert, and 
Mary Mora von Goetz, the latter holding 
an enviable reputation as concert and ora- 
torio singer. 
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Mr. Proschowsky expressed, as follows, 
the excellent impression New York has made 
upon him: “There is an abundance of talent 
comprising not only local students but also 
numerous others who come to the metrop- 
olis for serious study, but there is not sufficient opportunity 
for this talent to find the nece ssary opening which is offered 
singers aspiring to an operatic career, such as exists in 
Europe. He spoke of having heard of a new movement 
in New York that is well capitalized with sufficient finan- 


cial and artistic backing to give the talented pupil profes- 
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will be compelled to continue their journey to Europe in 
search of operatic debuts.” 

Mr. Proschowsky will publish a series of articles next 
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advice based on his long experience as a singing teacher. 
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